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1980  marked  the  start  of  a 
9W,  promising  decade;  it 

so  brought  the  close 
f  1979,  the  year  of 


le  scandalous  esca-c 
tion  of  fuel  prices, 

id  the  introduction  of 

le  Susan  B.  Anthony  dollar. 


Bay  High  School 

29230  Wolf  Road 

Bay  Village,  Ohio 

44140 


The  new  year,  however, 

brought  changes  of  its 

own,  though  most  had 

little  effect  on  the 

suburban  microcosm  of  Bay. 

For  the  village,  the  start 

of  a  new  decade  was,  .  .  .  just 

a  series  of  small  changes. 


small  change 


Dollars  with  the  face  of  Susan 
B.  Anthony  replaced  the  much 
larger  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
coins.  In  July  of  1979,  U.S. 
mints  produced  20  million 
dollar  coins,  and  Susan  B, 
became  the  first  woman  ever 
to  be  reproduced  on  American 
currency. 


Opening 


New  regulations  for  the  1980  school 

year  strictly  forbid  students  from 

leaving  campus  during  lunch.  For  an 

alternative,  kids  line  the  curb  just 

outside  the  building  to  enjoy  the 

sunshine  during  warm  weather. 

Before  Daylight  Savings  Time  goes 

into  effect,  the  early-morning  trek 

to  school  often  gives  a  view  of  the 

sunrise.  Gail  Bailine  and  Anne 

MacMillan  arrive  at  school  with 

'  enough  time  for  an  AFS  donut  before 

Friday  morning  classes, 


Well,  what  exactly  did  change?  Stu- 
dents returning  from  an  insultingly  / V^l/I/    TdCGS 
short  summer  vacation  were 

surprised  to  see  the  color-    rOVISGU    fUlOS, 
ful  graffiti  on  the  gym  corridor 

walls  painted  over  in  a  sickly  d/lCl    d    flG\A/ 

yellow.  Twelve  new  teachers  had 

joined  the  staff  (retirement  was  in  lOOK    TOT 

vogue  for  the  faculty.)  And  the  new 

regulations  were  actually  enforced.  But,  ttlQ    QY^^ 
all  in  all,  these  super- 
ficial alterations  didn't  COmOOr   flGip 
really  make  a  big  difference  in  the 

average  BHS  student's  life,  which  con-^  f  (J (j0fT[^ 
tinued  pretty 
much  as  usual        StSrt    ttlG     VRST    Off 


CHANG[ 


school 


With  its  brightly  painted  f 

four  vending  machines,  the  Cjym 
ridor  made  a  popular  between-cl 
hangout  for  juniors  and  seniors  in 
1975.  Although  the  vending  machi 
and  paint  job  have  disappeared,  th( 


Changes:  School — ' 


Wages  may 
have  risen. 


Inflation.  The  good  news 
was  that  the  minimunn 
wage  went  up  25(t;.  The  bad 
news  was,  so  what?  The 
prices  of  everything  soared  to  unheard-of 
heights.  For  instance,  a  six-pack  of  beer        DUt    SO 
rose  56%  since  1970.  And  t^^i.     w?vx 

Alateen  reported  a  decline 
in  teenage  alcoholism.  Gives 
you  something  to  think  about. 
But  what  about  major  expenses? 
College  tuition  was  predicted  to 
increase  by  $  1 000  before  the  Sep- 
tember 1 980  fall  term  in  some  schools. 
Plane  tickets  became  almost  unaffordable.  . 

A  round-trip  coach  fare  from  eVerVtllinQ 

Cleveland  to  Chicago  which  J^  sJ 

cost  $96.50  in  '78  was  $144 
by  1980,  unless  you  took 
advantage  of  a  33$  promo- 
tional flight  to  Chicago  given  by  tO    DiariG 
Midway  Airlines.  Or  you  might  have  * 
taken  a  bus.  Cleveland  fares  actually  drop-       -fof^ao 
ped  30%  since  1975.  So  what?  Inflation         1^1  C?0- 
affected  all  our  lives.  It  added  up  to  a  whole 
lot  of  small  change. 


have  prices 
on  just 
about 
/thing 
from  beer 


igns  of  the 


When 

your 

parents 

were  kids. 


'         they  proba- 

7  biy  bought 

f  candy  and 

I  I          gum  for  a  pen- 

II  ny.  For  the 
child  of  the  '80's. 

however,  even  a 
1  lollipop  is  2  $. 

I  And  candy  bars  have 
J  gone  from  5  0  to  25  c 

in  just  25  years. 


mes 


THE  YEAR  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN 
VALUE  BECAME  A  NECESSITY. 


hCUfillV.  1979 

CLOTHIMG  PRICeS 

ROSG  Less  IHAfi 

iMnGcom 


What  can  you 
buy  for  a 
penny?  The 
obvious  answer 
is  a  stamp. 
What  can  you 
mail  for  a 
penny?  Not 
much.  Post- 
cards haven't 
gone  through 
the  mail  for  Id  since  the  early  1950's. 
If  you're  going  to  pay  15(t  for  the  post- 
card itself,  and  then  the  9c  to  mall  it,  you 
might  as  v\/ell  send  a  letter,  which,  inci- 
dentally, has  gone  from  3  o  to  15  e. 


In  a  little  over  a  year,  gasoline  prices  zoomed 
from  52.9  c  to  over  a  dollar  a  gallon  in  some  places. 
June  1979  saw  closed  stations,  and  those  that 
scayed  open  charged  close  to  70e.  By  October,  a 
gallon  of  gas  cost  84.9c.  And  it  kept  on  rising. 


The  search  for  a  unique  birthday  gift 
takes  Stephanie  Buntel  to  The  Wayside 
Shop  where  she  purchases  a  delicate 
gold-filled  bracelet.  The  price  of 
gold  steadily  climbed  at  least  $15  a 
week  from  the  beginning  of  October 
until  the  end  of    79. 


CHANGE 

inflation 


The  more  things  change 


ost  of  the  changes  within  the  city 
itself  were  minor.  In  fact,  one 
might  say  that  Bay  Village  almost  nickled 
and  dimed  itself  to  death. 

Hungry  BHSers  had  several  new  places 
to  "munch  out,"  as  a  new  MacDonald's 
opened  up  on  Detroit  Road  near  K-Mart. 
Besides  curing  those  late-night  Big  Mac 
attacks,  the  restaurant  provided  quite 
a  few  jobs  for  students.  Goomba  Nick's 
and  the  newly  remodeled  Dairy  Queen  also 
did  their  share  to  ruin  diets. 

The  Dover  Junction  shopping  center 
got  a  face  lift  to  resemble  a  turn  -of- 
the  century  village,  although  the  stores 


To  make  way  for  expanded  library  facilities,  the 
city  torched  the  old  school  board  building  on  the 
morning  of  October  21.  Firefighters  stood  by  in 
case  the  blaze  got  out  of  hand. 


in  the  mall  were  slow  to  open.  Eventu- 
ally many  of  the  slots  became  business 
offices. 

Senior  Doug  Guiley  mentioned  another 
difference  in  Bay.  "Wow,  they  built  a 
new  gazebo,"  he  observed,  "but  I  have  to 
admit  that  it  didn't  really  change  my 
life  very  much."  The  gazebo  did  change 
evenings,  though,  as  Ecstasy  and  the  Bay 
High  Jazz  Band  played  when  the  weather 


•    •   • 

permitted.  Also,  a  new  community  band, 
under  the  direction  of  Roland  Hosmer, 
was  formed. 

Another  change  that  really  shook  Bay 
Village  to  the  bedrock  was  the  burning 
of  the  old  Board  of  Education  building 
to  make  way  for  a  new  library.  Also,  a 
decorative  anchor  was  added  to  replace  ' 
the  repossessed  cannon  that  once  stood 
outside  city  hall. 

However,  the  only  major  change  in  Bay 
according  to  Vicki  Savoca,  was  the  change 
of  people  in  the  city.  "My  friends  are 
always  moving,"  she  commented. 
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-Community 


The  one-and-a-half  mile  walk  home  from  school  takes 
Mary  Slaman,  Gail  Gerson,  Mary  Miller,  and  Michele 
Root  past  the  new  anchor  on  the  City  Hall  lawn. 


Always  a  transient  community  Bay  Village  boasts  a 
40%  turnover  of  residents  every  ten  years.  Only 
5%  of  the  land  in  Bay  remains  undeveloped. 

Situated  across  from  Rose  Hill  Museum,  the  pavilion 
features  bi-monthly  concerts  during  the  summer  with 
musical  groups  ranging  from  the  Middle  School  Band 
to  a  newly-formed  adult  band. 


Changes  in  Bay- 


No  matter 

You  could  have  been  making  your  debut 


in  tlie  fall  play.  The  Man  Who  Came  to 
Dinner,  or  just  standing  around  talking 
to  friends;  there  was  always  something 
to  fill  spare  moments.  Activities  during 
school  hours  were  always  abundant.  Some 
like  Spirit  Week,  lasted, 
while  others,  like  gradu 
ation,  were  gone  before  you  knew  it. 
Individuals  enjoyed  a  variety  of 
hobbies  that  ranged  from  taking  your 
first  trip  down  the  sledding  hill,  to 
riding  in  a  hot  air  balloon.  The 
Sky  was  literally  the  limit,  and 
students  usually  found  a  way  to 
use  their  time  to  the  fullest. 
Boredom  that  many  complained 
about  was  virtually  non-existant. 


what  the 

season, 

there's  always 

something 

going  on 

around  the 

high  school 


^^ 


On  an  unusually  bright  September 
Saturday,  senior  Jim  Fielden 
separates  Coke  crates  from  the  six 
other  types  of  bottle  cartons  used 
in  the  choir's  annual  bottle  drive. 
Because  fifty  crates  were  stolen, 
the  choir  lost  $50  from  its  record- 
breaking  $2,600  collection. 
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CHANGE 

student  life 


In  the  Wings  awaiting  their  entrance, 
Angie  Petnllo  and  Dave  Daso  watch 
the  action  on  stage.  The  cast  and 
crew  worked  practically  until  the 
last  minute  to  finish  the  set 
in  time  for  the  first  performance. 
Students  from  all  over  Northern 
Ohio  attended  the  four-hour  lead- 
ership program  hosted  by  Bay  High 
and  paid  for  by  Josten's.  Sopho- 
mores Katie  Firalio  and  Ann  Mudler 
hand  out  '82  "proud  crowd"  stickers 
to  their  fellow  classmates. 


60LflR  ENERGY 


Winds  blowing  from  the  north  over  Lalce 
Erie  tend  to  have  a  cooling  affect  on 
Bay's  summer  climate.  The  "lake  effect" 
created  a  variety  of  summer  activities  in- 
cluding boating  and  skiing.  For  example, 
Jeff  Campo,  a  sophomore,  owns  a  Sea  Ray 
speedboat  which  he  used  every  chance  he 
got.  "I  learned  to  waterski  two  summers 
ago,  and  this  summer  my  brothers  and  I 
took  the  boat  out  all  the  time,"  he  ex- 
plained. In  addition,  sailing  on  Sunday 
morning,  swimming  at  Huntington,  or  boat- 
ing to  Put-in-Bay  let  villagers  make 
the  most  of  Bay's  northern  border. 

On  the  other  hand,  out  of  sight  was 
out  of  mind  (as  far  as  the  lake  was  con- 
cerned) for  many  students.  Smaller  bodies 
of  water  seemed  to  substitute  effectively. 
Lisa  Funtik  worked  all  summer  in  the  con- 
cession stand  and  as  a  lifeguard  at  Bay 
Pool.  "I  worked  from  1:00  until  9:00 


^  There  was  a 
shortage 
of  gas,  but 
there  was 
plenty  of  sun, 
wind,  &  water. 
That's  why  I 
love  summers 
on  the  lake. " 


some  nights.  It  wasn't  bad  at  all  be- 
cause I  could  sleep  in  and  have  my  morn- 
ings free,"  she  said. 
Indoor  jobs  also  hindered  many  students' 
suntanning  programs.  Weekends  then  became 
the  time  to  get  out  into  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  or  rain.  At  the  end  of  August  the 
there  seemed  to  be  an  overabundance  of  the 
latter.  Terri  Schlotman,  a  waitress  at 
the  Riviera  restaurant,  stated,  "I  worked 
during  the  week  because  I  needed  the  money. 
So  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  I  caught  up  on 
the  festivities  I  missed  during  the  week.  " 
Whether  people  spent  their  summer  hav- 
ing beach  parties  at  Huntington,  barbecu- 
ing hamburgers  in  the  backyard,  or  just 
sitting  around  watching  soap  operas,  as 
the  summer  drew  to  a  close,  almost  every- 
one felt  they  got  the  most  out  of  their 


/a 


Better  known  to  his  friends  as  Professor  Fate  (from 
Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days),  Dr.  George  Slaman 
offers  members  of  the  Bay  Women's  Club  a  ride  in 
his  hot  air  balloon. 


One  hundred  feet  high  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter. 
Dr.  Slaman's  balloon  burns  20  gallons  of  liquid 
propane  per  hour.  The  balloon  can  rise  to  a 
maximum  height  of  32,000'  above  ground. 


Caught  up  in  the  solemn  atmosphere  of  the  Memorial 
Day  Service,  Drew  Hamilton  looks  on  as  the  Color 
Guard  prepares  to  fire  a  twenty-one  gun  salute  at 
the  Lakeside  Cemetery. 

Despite  the  rain.  Camp  Miniwanca  representatives 
Joel  Rothfusz  and  Carol  Sullivan,  and  alternates 
Judy  Schwing  and  Bob  Kimball  manage  to  keep  smiling. 
The  Bay  Men's  Club  and  Lakewood  Rotary  paid  the 
bills  for  the  camp  which  stressed  leadership  skills. 
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Encased  in  "The  Box",  Colleen  Conners  and  Shannon 
Mears  strain  to  make  the  basket  go  higher.  "The 
Box",  one  of  seven  rides  provided  by  A,  J.  Sunny, 
usually  had  the  longest  line. 


Popcorn  sales  added  S800  to  the  Bay  Window  budget. 
Matt  Hendershot  and  Don  Jones  converse  with  alumni 
Scott  Johnson  on  a  slow  afternoon  at  the  fair. 


Summer  Celebration 


There  it  was,  the  first  three-day 
weekend  of  the  season,  Memorial  Day; 
and  pulling  up  your  shade  you  expected 
to  see  a  bright  and  sunshiny  day. 
But  Noooll!  What  did  you  get?  A 
gloomy,  cloudy,  rainy  morning.  Now 
wouldn't  you  think  that  if  the  govern- 
ment had  the  courtesy  to  give  us  a 
three-day  weekend,  God  would  have  the 
courtesy  to  give  us  some  nice  weather? 
Taking  into  consideration  He  didn't, 
some  students  chose  to  spend  their  free 
day  snoozing. 

All  in  all,  the  wet  parade  provided 
lentertainment  both  for  those  who  parti- 
cipated and  for  those  who  watched.  Many 
students  braved  the  cold  and  rain  to 
Icatch  their  friends  in  the  parade. 
Beginning  at  Cahoon  Rd.,  the  Bay  High 
Marching  Band,  along  with  the  Rockettes, 
led  the  parade.  The  group  consisted 
iOf  Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  the  students 


to  attend  various  leadership  camps,  the 
Bay  Board  of  Education  and  the  Middle 
School  Band,  to  name  a  few. 

Almost  every  student  who  wasn't  on 
vacation,  spent  his  July  Fourth  at  the 
"Stay-In-Bay-Day"  Fair.  Between  the 
rides  and  the  many  game  booths,  there 
was  plenty  to  keep  everyone  busy  for  the 
day.  The  fair  lasted  for  three  days  and 
unlike  last  year,  began  on  July  2. 
Another  change  which  disturbed  several 
Bay  residents  was  the  fact  that  the 
fireworks  were  blown  off  on  the  sixth 
instead  of  the  traditional  fourth. 
About  this,  sophomore  Joy  Mauer  commen- 
ted, "I  think  the  fair  loses  its  July 
Fourth  spirit  by  postponing  the  fire- 
works till  later."  Senior  Mary  Reed 
didn't  wait  for  Bay's  fireworks  on  the 
sixth.  Instead,  she  said,  "My  friends 
and  I  went  to  a  neighbor's  and  watched 
him  light  some  off." 


Even  without  the 
fireworks  on  the 
usual  day,  every- 
one managed  to  find 
some  sort  of  enter- 
tainment. 


Summer  Celebrations 
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a  vvesi:    . 

something  to  come  home  to 


The  excitement  was  almost  tangible  the 
week  of  October  22-26.  It  was  Spirit 
Week.  A  new  twist  was  added  to  the  trad- 
itional Homecoming  activity  when  homeroom 
teachers  were  asked 
to  "grade"  classes 
according  to  parti- 
cipation in  each 
day's  activities. 
The  competition  be- 


else  would  cause  great  consternation. 
Once  again,  a  little  advanced  planning 
was  necessary  to  insure  identical  out- 
fits for  Twin  Day.  "It  was  interesting  to 
see  who  showed  up 
dressed  alike  and 
what  they  wore," 
commented  Chris 
Scholl.  Yielding 
to  popular  demand. 


tween  classes  added  a  sense  of  purpose  to 
some  of  the  outlandish  Spirit  Week  assign- 
ments. 

Monday  brought  a  call  to  wear  overalls, 
or  blue  and  white  attire.  Many  forgot  the 
requirement  over  the  weekend,  but  found 
that  their  ordinary  garb  fulfilled  the 
demand. 

Wednesday's  Western  Day  sent  just  about 
everyone  to  their  closets  and  attics  to 
dig  up  Stetsons,  boots,  chaps,  six-shoot- 
ers, and  holsters.  The  Old  West,  the 
theme  of  Homecoming,  came  to  Bay  making 
the  halls  a  veritable  Dodge  City. 

Normally  anyone  showing  up  at  school 
wearing  the  exact  same  thing  as  someone 


'We  all  need  people  who  mean 
something  to  us;  people  to  whom 
we  can  turn,  knowing  that  being 
with  themjs  coming  home.  " 

Student  Council  coordinators  Robin  Trioa 
and  Jim  Liberatoire  retained  lunchtime  Gong 
Shows  and  Pie-Eating  Contests.  Highlights 
of  the  various  periods'  gong  shows  Included 
improvisations,  joke-telling  and  the  cos- 
tumed appearance  of  Scooby-Doo,  the  Wonder 

Dog. 
Water  and  fire  mixed  to  create  a  head  of 
steam  at  Thursday's  bonfire.  The  chill 
forty  degree  drizzle  failed  to  dampen  any- 
one's spirits.  In  fact,  the  seniors,  who 
trailed  the  Juniors  in  Spirit  Week  compe- 
tition, rose  to  the  occasion  and  "screamed" 
to  first  place.  It  was  appropriate.  In 
many  ways,  it  was  their  week 


To  prepare  the  float  for  the  homecoming  parade,  se- 
niors Tom  Hawkins  and  Bob  Hanhauser  carefully  remove 
the  plastic  wrap  which  protected  it  on  its  journey 
from  the  Westlake  warehouse  where  they  assembled  it. 


With  their  outfits  carefully  co-ordinated  as  part  of  the 
Spirit  Week  festivities,  Marci  O'Toole  and  Jeff  Campo  paint 
a  floral  still  life  during  8th  period  Art. 

Recruited  by  the  dance  committee  to  help  serve 
punch,  Ellen  Mudler,  eighth  grader,  obtains  a  pre- 
view of  high  school  life. 


Adorned  with  smiles,  the  king,  queen  and  their 
court  receive  approval  from  the  home  crowd  before 
the  Avon  Lake-Bay  game.  Bay  won  the  game  14-10. 


^. 


k^ 
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Friday,  October  26  started  out  like 
any  other  fall  Friday  in  the  high  school. 
The  Marching  band  blared  away  in  the 
halls  before  classes,  and  the  AFS  peddled 
donuts.  Students  wandered  through  the 
corridors  laughing  and  talking.  Ordinary 
enought.  But  by  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
1980  Homecoming  King  and  Queen  had  been 
crowned,  and  the  Avon  Lake  Pirates  had 
been  defeated  in  an  action-packed  game. 

The  festivities  began  in  the  Homecoming 
assembly  between  3  and  4  periods.  The 
gym  quieted  as  the  first  notes  of  "Don't 
Cry  Out  Loud"  sounded  from  the  band. 
Senior  couples  proceeded  in,  arm  in  arm, 
with  big  smiles  and  shy  glances.  The 
climax  of  the  assembly,  the  Coronation  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  finally  arrived,  and 
the  student  body  loudly  approved  its 
choice  of  Bonnie  Griswold  and  Jim 
Liberatore.  "I've  sat  through  the  assem- 
bly for  four  years  now,  but  this  was  the 
best  yet,"  remarked  senior  Carin  Buchta. 
"It  was  exciting  to  actually  be  taking 
part  In  the  ceremony,  instead  of  just 
watching." 


That  night,  before  the  game,  the  Court 
was  presented  to  the  assembled  crowd,  and 
the  float,  with  the  theme  "Rocketing  into 
the  Eighties"  circled  the  field.  After 
Bay  topped  Avon  Lake  with  a  score  of  14-10, 
the  crepe  paper  was  heartlessly  ripped 
from  the  elaborate  float,  as  tradition 
requires. 

Yet  the  week-end's  excitement  was 
still  not  over.  Saturday,  as  the  Decora- 
tions Committee  hurried  to  prepare  the 
gym  for  the  semi-formal  dance  that  evening 
couples  all  over  town  were  busy  picking 
up  flowers  and  primping  for  the  big  night 
ahead.  The  elaborate  "Wild,  Wild  West" 
decorations  enchanted  couples  as  they 
swayed  to  the  beat  of  "Lefty".  "You  can 
tell  the  Decorations  Committee  put  a  lot 
of  thought  and  work  into  everything." 
It  made  the  dance  unique,"  said  Tish 
Reilly. 

The  dance  drew  to  a  close  and  the  band 
packed  up,  but  Spirit  Week  and  the  Home- 
coming celebrations  were  not  quickly 
forgotten. 
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Proudly  seated  on  the  float  entitled   "Rocketing 
into  the  '80's.  "  senior  girls  raised  the  spirit 
of  the  elated  crowd.  The  float  consisted  of 
more  than  30,000  pieces  of  tissue  paper. 


In  line  for  their  Homecoming  picture.  Brad  Scotten 
and  Kelly  Clear  observe  observe  the  price  list  to 
see  how  many  pictures  they  will  receive.  Photos 
cost  $6.00  for  one  8x10  and  two  wallet  size. 


Worn  out  from  a  long  evening's  dancing  to  the 

fast-paced  music  of  Lefty,  Kurt  Zillman,  Terry 
Schlotman.  and  Dave  Cox  lean  back  against  the 
bleachers  for  a  breather. 
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With  its  name  derived  from  the  Erie  Indians,  or  the 

tribe  of  the  Cats,  Lake  Erie,  the  southernmost  of  the 
five  Great  Lakes,  offers  many  recreational  opportunities. 


Since  1  948,  the  Baycrafters,  a  non-profit  organiza-  • 
tion.  have  had  handmade  gifts  available  for  purchase. 
These  are  produced  by  1 ,400  families,  both  in  and 
out  of  state.  With  Christmas  fast  approaching,  Dini 
Haders  browses  through  the  numerous  Christmas  tree 
decorations. 


While  taking  advantage  of  the  summer  warmth 
Kathy  Litterer  relaxes  by  playing  frisbee  with 
a  friend  at  Huntington  Beach. 


Community 
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Places  Time  Never  Touches 


A  typical  suburb,  Bay  Village,  is 
complete  with  housewives,  joggers,  and 
station  wagons.  The  stereotype  white 
collar  family  with  2.2  children  and  the 
family  dog  thrived  in  this  city  of 
19,000.  It  even  came  equipped  with  the 
basic  necessities  of  any  All-American 
community,  the  bank,  (5  of  them),  the 
supermarket  (Heinen's),  and  the  gas 
station  (6,  all  totaled).  As  sophomore 
Tim  Marsden  commented,  "Bay  is  just 
typical  suburbial  What  more  can  I  say?" 

But  wait!  The  village  had  a  little 
more  distinction  than  typical  suburbia. 
It  retained  its  small-town  qualities 
to  an  extent.  Holidays  were  celebrated 
traditional  ways:  Memorial  Day  with 
parades  and  patriotic  speeches,  Fourth 
of  July  carnival  and  fireworks,  and  at 


Christmas,  lights  and  decorations  on  City 
Hall.  The  last  will  and  testament  of  the 
Cahoon  Sisters  still  regulated  Sunday 
activities,  and  there  were  even  family- 
owned  stores  (Avellone's  and  Sell's) 
instead  of  large  shopping  complexes. 
Little  League  sports  and  outdoor  ice 
ponds  survived,  too. 

Bay  has  stability  despite  its  changing, 
transient  population.  City  Council  was 
consistent  in  opposing  zoning  changes  for 
McDonald's  and  all  other  forms  of 
entertainment.  Though  hardly  a  single 
car  has  ever  observed  it.  Lake  Road's 
speed  limit  remained  a  steady  35  mph. 

"Do  you  realize,"  said  Jim  Ernst, 
that  Bay  still  has  a  one  o'clock  curfew 
for  16-18  year  olds?  That  is  totally 
worthless  because  everyone  breaks  it  anyway. 


Things  That  Haven't  Changed  - 
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Continuous  School  Zone 


Have  you  ever  been  driving  down 
Wolf  Road,  just  minding  your  own 
business,  w/hen  bingo  —  you  have  to  slow 
down  or  stop  for  a  school  zone?  It  seems 
as  if  all  of  Wolf  Road  is  just  one  big 
school  zone.  You  start  out  on  the  west 
side  of  Bay.  You're  driving  along,  when 
up  pops  Westerly.  Then  no  sooner  are 
you  going  the  speed  limit  when  up  pops 
the  High  School,  then  Glenview,  then  Bay 
Middle  School,  and  finally  Forestview. 
When  you  are  finally  in  thq  clear,  you 
realize  that  you  have  left  Bay. 

Dr.  Maynard  Bauer  gave  his  reasoning 
for  the  continuous  school  zone.  "It  is 
basic  logic.  Wolf  Road  is  the  central 
road  through  town,  and  the  schools  are 
located  on  Wolf  to  make  it  easier  for 
the  students  to  get  to  and  from  school," 
he  explained. 

Some  students,  when  passing  by  the 


Middle  School  or  one  of  the  numerous 
other  schools,  stop  in  and  say  hello  to 
some  of  their  former  teachers.  When  you 
figure,  you're  already  losing  time 
driving  through  the  school  zones,  why 
not  stop  and  chat? 

Along  with  the  school  zones,  the 
average  Bay  High  driver  has  to  put  up 
with  RTA  buses  and  school  buses.  Matt 
Thompson,  one  such  driver,  told  of  his 
morning  adventures.  "I  take  my  sister  to 
school  every  day  at  the  Middle  School 
and  have  yet  to  get  on  to  Wolf  Road 
without  being  blocked  in  by  a  bus.  Then 
just  as  1  get  away  from  there,  I  run  into 
a  school  zone  at  Glenview,  which  is  very 
aggravating  when  you  have  to  be  to  a 
first  period  class." 

For  all  those  people  who  drive  to 
school  and  become  "aggravated,"  just 
give  into  the  system  and  take  a  bus. 


While  visiting  the  "old  homestead,"  Becky 
Olson  talks  to  Mrs.  Zimmerman,  her  seventh  grade 
science  teacher,  about  the  improvement  of  being 
a  High  School  student. 

Every  morning,  rain  or  shine.  Matt  Thompson 
rushes  from  his  house  on  Parkside  to  drop  off  his 
sister.  Melissa,  at  the  Middle  School,  then  dashes 
off  to  make  his  first  period  class. 
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Community 


In  1968  Bay  High  School  moved  from  the  Middle 
School  to  29230  Wolf  Road,  its  present  location. 
Since  that  time  a  south  wing  and  the  West  Gym 
were  added. 


To  and  from  school,  five  days  a  week,  passing 
through  three  elementary,  1  middle  school,  and  1 
high  school  zone,  can  result  in  "Double  Vision." 


UURiNG  uuRiNG  uuRING 
SCHOOL  SCHOOL  SCHOOl 
HOURS   HOURS    HOURS 


Continous  School  Zone 
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Get  Involved! 


Contrary  to  popular  belief,  Bay  Village 
is  not  the  boredonn  capital  of  the  world 
when  it  comes  to  finding  something  to  do. 
Students  who  got  actively  involved  in  the 
community  network  found  a  constructive 
use  for  their  idle  hours.  Some  of  the 
students'  energy  was  spent  earning  money 
for  cancer  victims  by  peddling  in  the 
Bike-a-Thon  which  covered  a  twelve  mile 
course. 

To  give  their  fathers  a  boost  in  the 
election,  daughters  and  sons  spread 
their  candidates  platforms  throughout 
the  community.  "My  friends  and  I  passed 
out  some  pamphlets  and  talked  to  people," 
remarked  Chris  Fedor,  whose  father  ran 
for  the  School  Board. 

Pursuing  background  for  a  future 
career.  Sue  Trembath  worked  as  a 


naturalist's  aid  at  the  Junior  Nature 
and  Science  Center.  During  her  employment, 
she  helped  teach  children  from  ages  four 
to  six.  "I  love  working  with  animals  and 
people,"  said  Sue,  a  six  year  veteran  of 
the  center. 

During  the  summer,  junior  and  senior 
students  occupied  their  spare  time 
earning  money  by  working  under  the 
authority  of  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department.  Organizing  girls'  and  boys' 
Softball  leagues,  guarding  at  Bay  Pool, 
and  supervising  the  soccer  league  were 
just  some  of  the  responsibilities  that 
fell  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Life  in  the  serene  community  of  Bay 
Village,  Ohio,  can  be  exciting;  it  all 
depends  on  what  you  make  of  it. 


Even  though  Memorial  Day  was  wet  and  soggy.  Judy 
Schwing  and  Brigid  Nilges  don  their  rain  gear  and 
wave  their  flags  as  the  parade  passes. 

With  their  first  chance  to  vote  fast  approaching, 
seniors  Gale  Dorsey  and  Leslie  Bush  look  over 
enormous  amounts  of  election  material  in  government 
class. 
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Student  Involvement  ■ 
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Toma,  Toma.  Toma!  The  sound  echoed  through  the  halls.  A  new 
kind  of  party?  Or  maybe  some  rock  group?  Not  exactly.  David 
Toma,  an  undercover  narcotic  agent  and  ex-drug  addict,  was  invited 
to  the  High  School  by  the  P.T.A.  in  hopes  of  awakening  the  stu- 
dents and  community  to  the  effects  of  drugs.  His  impact,  at 
least  on  the  students,  was  phenomenal.  As  senior  Mike  Zailar 
commented,  "He's  the  only  person  I  know  of  who  could  keep  the 
entire  student  bodies  of  the  Middle  and  High  schools  quiet  for 

two  hours." 
After  the  assembly,  Toma  spent  the  day  in  private  consul- 
tation with  students.  The  office  corridor  became  all  but 
impassable  as  students  packed  themselves  into  the  line 
which  would  eventually  bring  them  face-to-face  with  the 
hero  of  the  day.  "Toma  was  the  best  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  this  school,  but  the  effects  wore  off,"  commented 
Beth  Hoffman.  "Something  should  have  been  done  to  rein- 
force his  ideas." 
The  Toma  assembly,  however,  was  not  the  only  notable 
break  in  the  daily  routine.  Pep  assemblies,  though  not 
as  numerous  as  in  past  years,  were  welcomed  by  most 
students.  "Even  though  we  only  had  two  fall  pep 
rallies  this  year,  they  really  got  spirits  up  and 
helped  the  teams'  morales,"  explained  Bill  Abbott. 
Another  unique  assembly  brought  five  hundred  stu- 
dents from  neighboring  schools  and  TV  cameras  to 
the  west  gym.  The  assembly,  paid  for  by  Josten's, 
was  designed  to  promote  student  leadership. 
Robin  Hoffman,  who  acted  as  a  hostess,  stated, 
"They  had  some  good  ideas,  but  a  lot  of  it 
wasn't  really  relevant  to  Bay  High." 
Altogether,  anyone  would  have  admitted  that 
being  herded  into  the  gym  like  cows  was  infi- 
nitely superior  to  sitting  through  their  third 
period  class. 

After  his  speech,  David  Toma  welcomes  students 
to  see  him  and  receive  autographs.  Toma  made 
two  speeches,  one  to  students  and  one  to  the 
parents  in  the  evening.  For  both,  he  was  given 
a  standing  ovation. 
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quiet  for  two  hours.  " 
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Student  Life 


The  Josten's  assembly  brought  five  hundred  stu- 
dents from  neighboring  schools  to  the  west  gym. 
Junior  Donna  Quigley  talks  to  two  of  the  vis- 
itors about  Bay  High. 
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Interstate 
"Hallways 


When  the  between  class  bell  rang,  the 
hallways  filled  with  students  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes.  A  familiar  sight  in 
the  hallways  were  the  dedicated  students, 
who  rushed  to  class  dodging  the  dawdlers 
who  plugged  the  hallway  system.  An  in- 
depth  study  of  the  rusher  showed  that  he 
had  no  time  for  socializing,  but  had  to 
get  from  point  A  to  B  in  the  shortest  time 
possible.  The  dawdler,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  six  minutes  to  reach  class  in  the 
four  minutes  alloted.  This  group  includ- 
ed those  hanging  around  lockers  talking 
and  the  neckers  who  situated  themselves 
at  the  busiest  intersections. 

The  halls  were  continuously  from  the 
janitors  arrival  at  6:30  a.m.,  to  the 
time  the  athletes  completed  their  last 
lap  in  the  empty  corridors. 


Before  school.  Jeff  Bush  shows  Jim  Scoby  and  Tom 
Henley  his  class  project  for  architectural  seminar. 
The  project  takes  6  weeks  to  complete  and  counts 
for  four  grades. 


In  between  class,  students  shuffle  down  the  office 
corridor  stairs  to  their  next  class.  After  hours, 
track  members  run  up  and  down  the  stairs  to  develop 
quickness. 

To  wish  fellow  basketball  teammate,  Karen  Boccia, 
good  luck.  Kate  Thilo  signs  her  "Hustle"  sign.  At 
the  Olmsted  Falls  game.  Karen  scored  14  points,  the 
highest  ever  for  a  J.V.  player. 
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In  the  hall  across  from  the  cafeteria,  Cindy  Clark, 
Meredith  Collins,  and  Cheryl  Saltis  sell  tickets 
for  the  musical  Hello  Dolly.  For  $10  Bay  Village 
could  become  musical  patrons  and  receive  two  tickets. 
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Before  play  practice  begins,  Paul  Begnaud  watches 
professional  artist  Rosi  Leitgel  paint  the  back- 
drop for  Vandergellar's  food  store.  Mr.  Ted  Siller 
called  Rosi  in  especially  for  the  job. 

In  the  computer  room,  Joe  Mann  and  Denny  Hansen 
work  out  some  problems  on  the  computer.  Apart  from 
working  math  problems,  the  computer  also  play  a 
wide  variety  of  games  such  as  Poker  and  Star  Trek. 


TTTTT, 

After  different  activities  have  ended,  seniors 
Alex  Bruhn  and  Brian  Lysle  prepare  to  head  for  home. 
Brian  had  just  come  from  an  Animated  Blue  meeting, 
while  Alex  had  just  finished  play  practice. 

Minutes  before  track  practice  begins,  Doug  MacRae 
picks  up  a  baton  and  a  slop  watch.  Relay  runners 
use  the  baton  to  pass  to  each  successive  runner. 
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BA  Y  HIGH  AFTER  HOURS 


When  the  3:08  bell  rang  throughout 
the  halls  and  classrooms  of  Bay  High 
School,  where  did  everybody  go?  What 
once  was  a  swarm  of  students  was  now 
vacant,  deserted  and  barren.  It  seemed 
to  be  as  if  a  supernatural  force  had 
exterminated  all  life  from  the  school 
premises.  Although,  if  you  really 
searched,  life  still  remained! 

After-school  practice  kept  students 
after  school  periodically  for  sports  and 
clubs.  One  such  activity  was  the  pro- 
duction of  the  musical  Hello  Dolly. 
Sophomore  Kyle  Craig,  a  member  of  the 
dance  line,  said  "It's  crazy!  Most  days 
I  came  to  school  at  7:30  A.M.  and  didn't 
leave  until  8:30  or  9:00  because  of  the 
musical."  Fellow  dancers  pondered  upon 
the  idea  of  pitching  a  tent  in  the  choir 
room  and  being  Live-In  residents  of  Bay 
High.  This  idea  might  have  gone  through 
if  it  wasn't  for  the  noise  the  night  jan- 
itors made. 

Sport  practices  of  every  size  and 
shape  kept  athletes  off  the  streets 


until  at  least  6:00  P.M.  Fall  sports 
usually  practiced  outside  since  they  were 
blessed  with  the  warm  weather  season. 
The  teams  which  competed  or  trained  dur- 
ing the  winter  practiced  inside.  Track 
stars  were  seen  running  the  1/6  of  a 
mile  circuit  throught  the  first  floor 
halls.  Senior  Doug  Guiley  commented,  "It 
could  get  kind  of  monotonous,  but  better 
than  running  in  10  or  15  degree  temp- 
eratures." Around  the  gym  area,  basket- 
bailers,  wrestlers,  gymnasts,  weight 
lifters,  and  cheerleaders  were  observed 
in  hard  workouts.  Other  reasons  for  after 
school  drifters  were  make-up  tests,  extra 
work,  and  even  animal  magnetism  felt  to- 
wards their  high  school.  Lunacy?  Possibly, 
but  these  individuals  put  the  halls  of 
Bay  High  one  step  above  the  appearance 
of  a  morgue  after  hours.  Sophomore  Paul 
Jensen  commented,  "After  school  you  can 
relax  and  you  don't  have  to  worry  about 
homework  because  that  can  always  be  done 
later." 


Awaiting  the  slide  show  on  Venezuela,  Karin  Zisko, 
Carlos  Perez  and  Ecka  Lopez  talk  while  Ms.  Zeidner 
loads  the  projector.  Altough  Carlos  does  not  go 
to  Bay  High,  both  he  and  Ecka  belong  to  the  AFS 
program. 

At  a  wrestling  practice,  wrestlers  Dan  Hayman,  Jeff 
Sellers,  Jim  Murray  and  Warren  Maus  await  their 
turns  on  the  mat.  The  practices  usually  last  until 
5:30. 
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"l/l/e  had  a  difficult  time  casting  the  3 1  roles 
because  of  a  lack  of  male  actors. 


—  Margaret  Sabol 


After  a  two-year  wait,  "The  Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner" 
finally  arrived  at  Bay  High.  The  Moss  Hart/George  S. 
Haufman  comedy  was  originally  set  to  be  the  1976  spring 
play.  However,  because  the  energy  crisis  shut  school 
down  for  a  good  part  of  the  winter,  the  show  had  to  be 
cancelled. 

"The  Man"  was  resurrected  as  the  1979  fall 
play  with  a  brand  new  cast.  The  play  cen- 
tered around  Sheridan  Whiteside,  a  famous 
critic,  lecturer  and  radio  orator.  White- 
side comes  to  dine  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Stanley,  (Mike  Hamlin  and 
Angie  Petrillo)  and  slips  on  a  piece  of 
ice  on  their  doorstep,  breaking  his  hip. 
Confined  to  a  wheelchair,  Whiteside  tries 
to  conduct  his  business  while  entertaining 
numerous  eccentric  visitors.  He  also 
attempts  to  prevent  an  impending  love 
affair  between  his  secretary,  Patty 
Kennedy,  as  Maggie  Cutler,  and  Mark  Kale, 
as  Bert  Jefferson,  a  newspaperman  in  town. 

Rehearsals  began  in  early  October, 
under  the  direction  of  Ms.  Marilyn  J. 
Frazier.  The  addition  of  four  assistant 
directors,  Chery  Soltis,  Beth  Ramsayer, 
Gretchen  McClurkin  and  John  Woodard  was 
a  new  twist  to  the  play. 

Several  problems  plagued  the  cast  and 
crew  starting  from  day  one. 

"We  had  a  difficult  time  casting  the 
31  roles  because  of  a  lack  of  male  actors," 
related  senior  Margaret  Sabol. 

While  trying  to  find  more  males,  the 
cast  succumbed  to  illnesses,  difficulties 
in  finding  props  (especially  an  old 
wheelchair),  and  a  lack  of  discipline. 

"The  play  was  a  pain  at  times,  but  the 
finished  product  was  really  worth  it," 
stated  senior  Patty  Kennedy. 

Before  the  last  dress  rehearsal,  enough 
male  actors  were  found,  the  set  and  props 
were  completed,  and  the  entire  cast  was 
united. 

Junior  Mike  Hamlin  summed  it  up 
"There  was  a  kind  of  magic  present  during 
our  performances.  All  in  all,  I  think  it 
was  the  best  production  Bay  has  ever  had." 


Happy  because  he  gets  to  study  his  play  with  a 
famous  actress  in  a  secluded  cabin,  the  drunken 
Mark  Kale  tells  Patty  Kennedy  of  his  dual  success. 
Both  have  been  acting  since  their  freshman  year. 
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ne  man  arrives  three  years  ate 


After  the  Friday  night  performance,  the  cast  lines 
up  for  cutain  call.  The  cast  consisted  of  28  mem- 
bers, 12  actors  and  16  actresses. 

At  the  final  dress  rehearsal.  Pattv  Kennedy  looks 
cautiously  at  the  disgusted  John  Woodard.  Because 
John's  beard  took  so  long  to  put  on,  he  didn't 
wear  it  during  rehearsals. 


Seated  on  each  side  of  John  Woodard,  Neil  Bauer 
and  Nancy  Comparin  discuss  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting married.  The  stage  crew  spent  two  weeks 
building  and  painting  the  set. 

In  Act  3,  scene  1,  John  Woodard  yells  at  Denise 
Bailey  because  she  plans  to  turn  his  acting  offer 
down  and  marry  Sir  Bottomly.  The  Thespians  pre- 
sented the  play  under  the  direction  of  Ms.  Marilyn 
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Welcomed  by  Roger  Dorer,  a  waiter,  Dolly  enters 
triumphantly  into  the  high-class  Harmonia  Gardens. 
Carol  Sullivan,  dressed  in  a  bright  red  silk  dress, 
led  the  cast  through  this  Hello  Dolly  sequence. 


ounded  by  fellow  choir  members,  Carol  Sullivan 
pauses  to  think  over  one  of  the  lines  in  her 
Before  the  Parade  solo. 


Hard  at  work,  John  Dye  directs  his  song  and  dance 
team  of  waiters.  John,  a  senior,  played  the  head 
waiter,  Rudolph. 

It  only  took  a  moment  for  Dave  Messina  to  explain 
his  case  to  Judge  Hennk  Hansen.  The  group, 
jailed  for  disorderly  conduct,  obtained  their 
release  with  the  help  of  Dolly  Levi,  "Counselor 
at  Law." 


Over  dinner  for  two  with  turkey  and  wine,  Carol 
Sullivan  discusses  marriage  plans  with  a  reluctant 
John  Woodward. 
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'The  cast  gets  to  be  rather  close 
because  of  all  the  rehearsals. ' 


-Dave  Messina 


"I've  always  been  a  woman 

Who  arranges  things 

Like  luncheon  parties,  poker  games 

and  love." 
So  sings,  senior  Carol  Sullivan  in  "I  Put  My  Hand 
in  Here,"  her  first  solo  in  "Hello  Dolly!"  This 
pretty  much  explains  the  character  of  Dolly  Gallagher 
Levi,  the  woman  who  can  make  up  your  mind  better  than 
you  could  yourself. 

The  play  revolves  around  Dolly  (Carol)  and  her 
attempts  at  winning  Horace  Vandergelder  (senior  John 
Woodward.)  On  the  way,  she  manages  to  match  up 
Cornelius  Hackl  with  Irene  Malloy  (seniors  Dave 

Messina  and  Terry  Schlotman)  and  Barnaby 
Tucker  with  Minnie  Fae  (senior  Clark 
Maciag  and  junior  Lisa  Lowrie.) 

"Hello  Dolly!,"  Bay  High's  second  all- 
school  musical  (previously  strictly 
choir-oriented)  was  Mr.  Ted  Siller's 
second  time  around  as  director.  And  ALL 
SCHOOL  it  was!  An  interesting  note  was 
that  senior  John  Woodard  and  sophomore 
Gary  Meecham  landed  key  roles  without 
being  in  the  choir  at  all.  Gary 
commented,  "The  principals  did  a  lot  of 
work,  but  it  was  worth  it.  We  spent 
approximately  three  hours  a  week  extra 
on  line  rehearsal."  He  also  added  that 
Mr.  Siller  did  an  excellent  job  at  cast- 
ing. 

Besides  the  singing  and  acting,  musi- 
cians played  in  the  pit  orchestra,  shop 
students  built  sets,  and  various  and 
sundry  others  formed  the  lighting  and 
stage  crews.  Also,  publications  people 
published  the  programs,  art  students 
made  posters  and  the  girl's  track  team 
ran  them  to  shops  all  over  town.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  so  many  different 
students  could  work  together  for  a 
common  goal. 

"The  cast  gets  to  be  rather  close 
because  of  all  the  rehearsals," 
commented  senior  Dave  Messina,  "especially 
for  the  dancers  who  had  to  come  in  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  in  addition  to 
the  weekday  rehearsals." 

"We  worked  long,  hard  hours,  but  it 
was  worth  it,"  added  sophomore  Kyle  Craig. 
Kyle  was  assistant  choreographer  and 
helped  Gina  Saunders  teach  the  other 
students  the  routines. 

Sophomore  Art  Wilde  summed  it  all  up; 
"There's  a  great  satisfaction  in  seeing 
the  finished  product,  in  watching  the 
mass  confusion  blend  into  a  fantastic 
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nflation  has  taken  a  bite  into  everything,  including 
love.  This  nnoney  crunch  is  especially  felt  from  February 
1st  to  the  climax  at  February  14th,  Valentine's  Day.  Ty- 
pical gifts  of  this  time  chew  holes  through  the  pockets  of  high 
school  students.  What  could  be  more  romantic  than  sending  your 
sweetheart  a  dozen  roses?  Individuals  are  finding  alternative 
answers  when  a  price  of  $42  is  seen  on  the  bouquet  that  cost  just 
$25  in  the  mid-seventies.  One  junior  boy  just  laughed  and  said, 
"That's  so  sick,  it's  funny!"  Besides  the  68%  rise  in  flower 
costs,  other  gifts  showing  affection  have  sky-rocketed  in  price. 
For  instance,  the  traditional  five  pound  box  of  chocolates  and 
Valentine's  Day  card  would  run  the  sender  $39.90  as  opposed  to 
$27.63  five  short  years  ago. 

To  fight  the  everpresent  jaws  of  inflation,  students  have  found 
other  solutions  to  the  lover's  day  blues.  One  way  has  been  the 
distribution  of  carnations  sponsored  by  A.F.S.  — 

Students  could  purchase  a  blue  carnation  sym- 
bolizing secret  admiration,  a  white  flower 
for  a  friend,  or  a  red  one  meaning  love  for 
a  mere  75e.  As  Amy  Leopold  explained,  "The 
major  purpose  is  to  raise  money  but  it  also 
gives  everyone  a  fun  way  to  to  show  how  they 
feel.  We  sold  over  1800  this  year." 

Another  school-oriented  means  of  showing  

affection  on  Valentine's  Day  is  to  buy  a  line 
of  space  in  the  Bay  Window  to  write  a  message  for  that  special 
someone.  Junior  Brad  Scotten  commented,  "I  like  the  idea  because 
you  can  state  your  specific  feelings  to  a  person  you  care  about 
while  still  having  privacy."  The  messages  ranged  from  short  and 
to  the  point,  "Piggy:  you're  my  little  oinker,  Davey,"  to  roman- 
tic and  meaningful,  "D.:  We  grow  each  day,  not  apart  but 
together, 

not  as  two,  but  as  one.  Who  knows  what  the  future  may  bring.? 
All  I  know  is  I  want  to  hold  onto  you.  Love  D." 

If  there  are  any  bargains  left  in  romance,  they  seem  to  be  at  Bay 
High. 
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^ 'Piggy — 

you're  my  little 
oinker.  — Davey' 
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In  Sell's,  senior  Roger  Dorer  ponders  for  a  moment 

which  box  of  candy  to  purchase.  Sell's 
carries  both  boxed  and  handmade  candy. 


Amidst  Valentine's  decorations  and  plants,  senior 
Jim  Lisi  leaves  with  his  purchase  of  a  rose  for 
Robtn  Troia.  Traditionally,  a  single  red  rose 
symbolizes  love. 

In  the  cafeteria,  freshmen  Amy  Rohde  and  Amanda 
Reese  read  through  the  Bay  Window's  Valentine  mes- 
sages. A  25  word  message  cost  75it  and  a  35  word 
massage  cost  $1,00. 


"\^   7 


Before  eating  lunch,  freshmen  Heather  Trask,  Kathy 
Keane.  and  Michelle  Painter  purchase  carnations 
from  AFS  member  Chris  Crowe.  AFS  sold  each  car- 
nation for  75c. 

Seated  in  homeroom,  Diane  Hopkins  and  Sue  Hulit 
clutch  the  carnations  they  received.  Students 
purchased  red,  white,  or  blue  carnations  for  their 
friends  and  sweethearts. 
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('     ^     tudents  at  Bay  High  have  found  unique  and  interesting 
^     ways  of  fighting  the  winter  chills.  The  concensus  of  the 
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students  was  to  keep  warm  by  never  venturing  out  into  the 
cold  in  the  first  place.  Unfortunately,  definite  problems  arose, 
such  as  the  need  for  food,  entertainment,  and  inevitably,  school. 

As  morning  temperatures  dropped  lower  and  lower,  individual 
were  seen  piling  on  more  and  more  layers  of  clothing  before  at- 
tempting to  leave  their  warm  homes.  As  usual  in  Bay  Village,  the 
addition  of  warm  clothing  did  not  hinder  the  fashion  scene. 
Along  with  the  '80's  came  space  boots,  fleece  vests,  down  jackets 
and  disco  thermal  socks  to  keep  in  body  warmth. 

Another  idea  associated  with  keeping  warm  was  to  stay  that  way 
by  generating  self-made  body  heat.  The  after  school  joggers 
dressed  comparatively  lightly  for  their  afternoon  runs.  Sweats 
layered  over  a  couple  of  t-shirts  and  long  underwear  along  with  a 
hat  and  mittens  made  up  the  average  jogging  — 

outfit.  Sophomore  Julie  Strimbu  commented, 
"It's  not  too  hard  to  keep  warm  when  we  run 
because  of  the  movement  and  the  layers  of 
clothing  we  wear."  It  is  important  that  the 
runners  do  not  sweat  because  the  excess 
moisture  would  freeze  on  their  bodies,  de- 
creasing their  body  temperature. 

The  seasonal  sports  such  as  skiing,  skat-        ZZZZIZH^^Z 
ing  and  tobogganing  or  sledding  also  pro- 
vided warmth  along  with  exercise.  Senior  Paul  Britton  said, 
"Besides  being  good  for  you,  skiing  is  a  good  way  to  get  out 
into  the  environment."  Even  though  Cleveland  experienced  mild 
temperatures,  mild  still  meant  freezing.  Winter  sports  gave 
students  a  chance  to  use  the  cold  weather  in  a  constructive  way 

With  the  energy  crunch  in  America,  people  across  the  nation 
were  finding  alternatives  to  their  fuel-guzzling  heating 
systems.  These  options  included,  solar-energy,  wind  and  tidal 
power,  quilts,  and  shared  warmth.  Some  were  unique,  possibly 
inane,  but  if  it  felt  warm,  they  did  it! 


One  way  to  keep  warm 

was  to  stay  that  way  by 

generating  body  heat 
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Over  Christmas  vacation,  junior  Dave  Bennet  takes 
advantage  of  the  kitchen's  warnnth  by  baking  cook- 
ies for  his  family.  When  on,  the  excess  heat  from 
the  oven  can  help  to  warm  up  the  kitchen. 


With  a  special  conditioner  on  his  head,  Dave 
Messina  prepares  to  have  his  natural  head  warmer 
shorn.  After  his  haircut,  Dave  had  to  wear  a  hat 
to  keep  his  ears  warm. 


On  a  cold  winter  evening,  sophomore  Kyle  Craig 
warms  her  dogs  in  front  of  a  fire.  Each  dog  burns 
for  about  two  hours. 


Snoball  was  taken  to  new  heights.  The  Rocky  Mountains  of 
Colorado.  After  a  girl  got  up  enough  nerve  to  ask  that 
guy,  she  purchased  an  airline  boarding  pass  to  Colorado. 
The  tickets  came  in  United  Airline's  ticket  folders,  donated  by 
senior  Kelly  Cleer's  father.  The  cost  of  this  getaway  flight  on 
Rocket  Airlines  was  a  mere  six  dollars. 

Upon  arrival  at  their  destination,  a  successfully  transformed 
Bay  High  gym,  couples  were  surrounded  by  a  winter  wonderland  of 
snow  and  mountains.  The  entertainment  for  the  evening  was 
Champagne.  The  band  played  inside  a  ski  chalet  designed  and 
created  by  senior  Linda  Yoo. 

Artificial  Christmas  trees,  live  branches  covered  with  spray 
on  snow,  and  a  cozy  fireplace  helped  to  create  the  ski  lodge 
fantasy.  However,  the  highlight  of  the  night  was  the  projection 
of  winter  scenes  on  a  20  by  17  foot  muslin  screen  sewn  together 

by  one  of  Ms.  Kaber's  sewing  classes.  One         

hundred  and  eighty  slides  of  snow  covered 
mountains,  frozen  lakes,  and  ski  slopes 
flashed  consecutively  every  half  a  second. 
On  the  gym  ceiling  appeared  a  nighttime 
starry  sky  created  by  the  skillful  appli- 
cation of  projection  equipment.  If  you 
weren't  dancing  to  the  many  slow  songs 

played  throughout  the  night,  you  were  sit-  

ting  by  a  fireplace  or  watching  someone  ski 
down  a  mountainside. 

Snoball,  being  the  last  all-school  dance  of  the  year,  had  a 
high  attendence  of  underclassmen.  A  total  of  196  couples  were  at 
the  dance.  Dance  chairperson  Bonnie  Griswold  commented,  "It  was 
good  to  see  more  underclassmen  attending  because  it's  always  nice 
to  have  total  school  involvement." 

Snoball's  unique  design  can  be  attributed  to  the  hard-working 
members  of  Key  Club.  On  the  morning  of  January  26,  members 
worked  diligently  from  nine  am  until  six  pm.  Key  Club  president 
Jim  Mackey  said,  "All  the  hard  work  paid  off  and  the  end  result 
exceeded  our  expectations.  " 


'  'It  was  good  to  see 
more  underclassmen 
attending  the  dance. " 

—  Bonnie  Griswold 
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With  "Snoball  1980"  woodburned  on  them.  Mr 

Scott's  daughter,  Heather,  hands  out  key  chains. 
Freshmen  Aaron  Jarvi  and  Heidi  Lohrenzen  keep  one 
as  a  remembrance  of  the  dance. 


tfhile  awaiting  their  entrance  to  a  Rocky  IVIountain 
Vinter,  freshman  Dave  Lafyatis  and  sophomore  Dawn 
antry  pass  through  the  doorway  which  resembled 
n  airport. 

ey  Club  provides  a  branch  covered  trellis  under 
/hich  freshmen  Scott  Spera  and  Lynn  Deter  abide 
ly  a  Snoball  tradition,  a  mistletoe  kiss. 
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The  Quizzical  705 


Richard  M.  Nixon — 

Nixon  became  one  of  the  Presi- 
dents brought  down  by  his  own 
mistakes  and  corruption. 
— Cheryl  Reddish. 


Gerald  R.  Ford — 

He  was  the  product  of  a  shattered 
America  government 
—  Carl  Isbell. 


Nadia  Comaneci — 

She  won't  do  as  well  anymore 
because  of  an  injury  earlier 
this  year. 
—  Molly  Jenkins. 


The  Oil  Crisis — 

It  would  be  hard  living  without 
oil.  but  we  can  cut  back. 
—  Gail  Galdun. 


The  '70s — 

Throughout  the  '70s  everybody 
grew  up.  Friends  were  discovering 
who  they  were,  and  realizing  what 
they  value.  It  was  definitely  a 
decade  full  of  changes. 
—  Sue  Firalio. 


The  70's  have  been  termed  a 
most  apathetic  decade.  The 
following  quiz  will  test 
your  apathy  quotient. 
—  1970.  Name  one  fatal  event  that 
occurred  on  an  Ohio  college  campus. 
(That  was  easy;  if  you  couldn't  get 
it,  you  may  as  well  quit  now.) 
— 1  971 .  Henry  Kissinger  found  just 
another  chink  in  what  wall?  (The 
Great  Wall  of  China.) 
— 1972.  Four  bumbling  burglars  were 
caught  in  what  high  class  apart- 
ment? (Watergate.) 
— 1973.  Spiro  Agnew  set  a  rather 
distressing  executive  precedent. 
(He  resigned  and  disappeared,  but 
Nixon,  in  1974,  resigned  and  re- 
appeared.) 

— 1974.  What  precious  metal  became 
legal  to  own  for  $30  an  ounce? 
(Gold.  Makes  you  want  to  cry, 
doesn't  it?) 

— 1975.  Uncle  Sam  said  good-bye  an 
good  luck  to  what  southern  Indo- 
Chinese  nations?  (Vietnam,  also 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  anyone  else  who 
wanted  to  be  saved  from  the  evils 
of  life  under  foreign  influence.) 
— 1976.  Vikings  finally  reached  the 
shore  of  what  new  land?  (Viking  I 
and  II  landed  on  the  planet  Mars, 
discovering  that  nothing  lives 
there.) 

— 1977.  What  two  Mid-Eastern  na- 
tional executives  formed  the  oddest 
couple  ever  known?  (Begin  and 
Sadat,  at  the  Peace  Talks.) 
— 1978.  A  refreshing  drink  of  grape 
Flavour-aide  laced  with  cyanide 
sent  914  people  to  their  graves. 
Who  was  responsible?  (Reverend  Jim 
Jones,  of  the  People's  Temple, 
in  Guyana.) 

— 1979.  What  country  asked  for  help 
from  its  neighbor,  and  got  more 
than  it  asked  for?  (Afghanistan) 
If  you   scored  a   7-10,  you   may 
readily  move  onto  the  80's.  A  4- 
7     means     you     must     have 
watched  too  many  Happy  Days 
re-runs,    and    anything    below   3 
sends  you  back  to   1969  to  try 
again. 


The  oil  embargo  issued  against  the  United  States 
by  the  Middle  East  countries  put  America  Over 
The  Barrel  and  sent  oil  prices  sky  high.  Although 
President  Carter  issued  oil  cutbacks,  the  energy 
crisis  lingered  on. 


Forced  from  office  by  the  Wagergate  conspiracy 
in  1972.  Richard  M,  Nixon  resigned  leaving  the 
Presidency  to  Gerald  Ford.  Before  he  resigned, 
served  one  and  a  half  terms  in  office  and 
went  overseas  to  establish  good  faith  between  the 
U.S.  and  other  countries.  Nixon  gained  office  with 
his  campaign  promise  to  withdraw  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam, 


^fter  running  against  twelve  other  candidates  at 
:he  democratic  convention,  Jimmy  Carter  became  the 
democratic  nominee  to  run  against  Ford  in  the  '76 
election.  Although  the  convention  occurred  in  July. 
Carter  reported  as  late  as  August  1976  that  the 
3eople  still  didn't  know  who  he  was. 


Winner  of  three  gold  medals  in  the  '76  Olympics 
in  Montreal,  Nadia  Comaneci  beat  previous 
champion  Olga  Korbut  with  perfect  scores  of  10. 
Nadia's  home  country  Romania  stresses  discipline 
to  gymnasts  at  an  early  age. 


Appointed  Vice  President  by  Nixon,  Gerald  Ford 
assumed  the  Presidency  after  Nixon's  resignation. 
This  made  Ford  the  only  President  to  take  office 
without  being  elected  by  popular  vote. 


MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 
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Voted  man  of  the  year  for  1979  by  TIME 
magazine,  the  Ayatullah  Khomeini  turned  the 
United  State's  attention  over  to  Iran  when 
fifty  American  citizens  were  taken  hostage 
at  the  United  States  Embassy.  The  Ayatullah 
came  into  power  by  leading  the  Iranian 
people  to  overthrow  the  Shah. 

On  December  1 1,  1979,  a  l/V/io  concert  at 
Riverside  Stadium  turned  to  tragedy  when 
1 1  people  died  fighting  for  seats  at  the 
evening's  concert.  Later  that  month, 
Cincinnati  declared  a  ban  on  unreserved 
seating  at  concerts. 
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ock's  Outer  Limits 


Since  the  beginning  of  United  States  history, 
American  women  have  been  fighting  for  equal  rights 
in  a  male-dominated  society.  During  1979,  Women's 
Lib  caused  women  to  get  jobs  formerly  filled  by 
men,  at  the  same  wages  the  male  worker  received. 


TIME 
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Panic  struck  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  when  a 
melt  down  occurred  in  a  reactor  at  the 
Three  Mile  Island  Nuclear  Power  Plant  in 
April  of  '79.  Although  some  radiation  leaked 
out  into  the  atmosphere,  the  amount  was 
minimal. 


Boom  Boom  79 


— >^     eventy-nine  was  filled  with 
J     the  perennial  good  and  bad 
ews.  At  first  glance,  the  year 
eemed  to  have  been  filled  with 
lisasters,  but  on  closer  examina- 
lon,  the  year  obviously  had  its 
ood  points.  When  the  Pope  arrived 
1  Bostons  Logan  Airport,  as  a 
top-off  on  his  world  tour,  he  was 
ireeted  by  thousands  of  American 
fatholics  and  Protestants  alike. 
In  the  world  political  scene  in 
ngiand,  Margaret  Thatcher  boosted 
/omen's  rights  when  she  became 
reat  Britain's  first  female  Prime 
linister.  Nineteen  seventy-nine 
>as  also  a  good  year  for  investors — 
old  prices  soared  above  six  hun- 
red  dollars  by  the  close  of  Decem- 
er,  and  silver  hit  $35  per  ounce, 
n  the  first  two  weeks  of  January, 
old  peaked  at  $800  and  silver  at 
50.) 

Yet,  the  bad  points  were  also 
lemorable.  For  instance,  although 
0  one  died  in  the  accident  at  the 
hree  Mile  Island  nuclear  plant, 
le  incident  raised  serious  ques- 
ons  about  the  future  of  nuclear 
ower  in  America.  Punk  rock  fan- 
Itics  mourned  the  death  of  Sid 
licious,  the  patron  saint  of  all 
'punkers".  Those  with  more  serious 
iiusical  tastes  were  shocked  by 
jrthur  Feidier's  fatal  heart  attack, 
he  year's  finale  was  the  taking  of 
le  US  embassy  and  50  diplomats  by 
lilitant  Iranian  students  as  a  pro- 
;st  against  the  Shah's  asmission 
3  the  US.  The  final  straw  came 
'ith  the  occupation  of  Afganistan 
y  Russian  troops.  All  in  all,  the 
3ar  kept  news  casters  busy. 


Womens  Lib — 

It's  important  that  everyone 

should  feel  they  are  worth 

something. 

—  Michele  Root. 


Nuclear  Power — 

We  need  some  alternate  form  of 
power  because  of  our  dwindling 
supplies  of  oil  and  coal.  All  I 
ask  is  we  find  a  safe  way  to 
dispose  of  the  waste. 
— Mary  Berneike. 


Ayatullah  Khomeini — 

The  Ayatullah  is  ranked  with  Hit- 
ler and  Stalin  and  has  managed  to 
pull  our  country  together  because 
America  has  found  a  common  enemy 
to  fight.  He  is  the  first  purely 
evil  person  we  ve  had  for  a  long 
time. 
—  Henrick  Hansen. 


The  Who— 

The  Who  will  live  forever,  des- 
pite what  happened  in  Cincinnati 
—  Mark  Zajaros. 


•79— 

1979  did  not  turn  out  well  for  the  United  States 
and  the  world  in  general.  The  price  of  oil  con- 
stantly increased  while  the  dollar  lost  value,  and 
to  top  it  off,  Soviet  aggression  threatened  the 
country's  vital  interests  and  the  President  did 
nothing  to  prevent  it 
—  Greg  Matzinger. 


Ready  to  cook  his  dinner,  Lewie  Patrick  places  a 
bowl  of  beans  into  a  microwave  oven.  It  takes  ten 
minutes  to  heat  beans  and  five  minutes  to  cook  a 
steak  in  the  microwave. 

About  to  watch  Monty  Python's  Flying  Circus,  Doug 
Smith  first  loads  a  cassette  into  his  video  tape 
recorder.  Each  of  the  15  tapes  Doug  owns  plays  up 
to  four  hours. 


Before  going  to  the  store,  Cherie  Fleming  pulls  out 
of  her  driveway  in  her  Honda  Accord.  The  Honda 
averages  38  miles  per  gallon  on  the  highway. 
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-Student  Life 


Collision  withlbmorrow 


What  does  the  future  hold?  In 
the  medical  fields,  cancer,  now  a 
highly  fatal  disease,  may  soon  de- 
velop into  nothing  more  serious 
than  a  common  cold.  "If  they  find 
a  cure  for  cancer,  they  are  going 
to  have  to  ban  all  the  stuff  that 
causes  it,"  commented  Moira  Barth. 
She  went  on  to  say,  "However,  if 
cancer  is  cured,  there  will 
probably  be  some  other  incurable 
disease  that  will  kill  people." 

Space  travel  could  become  so 
advanced  that  people  will  be  beyond 
the  range  of  communication  in  a 
lifetime.  For  instance,  if  you 
call  your  girlfriend  for  a  date  in 
the  other  corner  of  the  universe, 
she  will  not  receive  the  message  for 
four  billion  years!  With  civil- 
izations light  years  away,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  keep  any  sort  of 
nation  or  alliance  of  planets. 
Families  would  be  separated  for  good 
as  soon  as  their  spaceships  headed 
for  distant  lands. 

If  man  does  extend  our  civil- 
ization just  a  few  light  years  away, 
a  phone  book  for  the  various 
planets  would  be  as  high  as  every 
piece  of  paper  ever  made,  stacked 
on  top  of  each  other! 

Suppose  that  we  condense  the 
scientific  research  to  just  the 
earth.  We  just  work  on  problems 
here  on  earth  and  make  it  a  safe 
and  prosperous  place  to  live. 
Imagine  going  to  school  in  your 
home  with  a  computer,  or  a  visit 
to  your  neighbor  Mr.  XXY  from 
the  planet  Zetar! 

Our  advanced  knowledge  may 
possibly  cause  more  harm  than  good. 
As  the  saying  goes,  "Only  time  will 
tell." 


Microwave  Oven — 

Excellent  for  familes  because  it 
saves  energy  and  makes  a  good 
meal  In  a  short  time. 
—  Lewie  Patrick. 


Staros — 

Stereos  have  come  a  long  way 
since  the  Victrola  age  and  have 
become  a  major  source  of  family 
entertainrhent. 
—  Denise  Bailey. 


Economy  Cars — 

Eventually  economy  cars  will 
become  a  necessity  in  America  be- 
cause of  the  oil  situation. 
— Cherie  Fleming. 


Video  Tape  Recorder — 

More  and  more,  modern  technology 
is  bringing  the  conveniences  of 
professional  entertainment  into 
the  comforts  of  your  own  home. 
—  Doug  Smith. 


General  Future — 

Unless  man  can  overcome  his  petty  grievences 
and  predjudices,  he  will  become  the  only  self- 
destructive  species  of  animals. 
—  Cindy  Hawk. 
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Along  with  the  pressure  of  finals, 
came  the  anticipation  of  the  end. 
Yes,  the  finale,  the  termination  .  . 
the  close  of  1 3  years  of  schooling.  As 
Dave  Dye  expressed  in  his  speech  at  the 
Homecoming  Assembly,  ".  .  .  for  you,  this 
is  the  beginning  of  the  end." 

The  festivities  of  graduation 
began  with  the  Senior  Prom.  Girls  and 
guys  spent  painstaking  hours  primping 
and  adjusting  themselves  for  the  big 
event.  At  St.  Demetrious  the  pulsating 
beat  of  the  band  Love  Affair  seeped  out 
of  the  windows  and  doors  as  cars  upon 
cars  of  couples  pulled  into  the 
vicinity. 

When  all  the  feet  were  sore  and 
sufficiently  blistered,  the  students 
retreated  to  their  homes  to  change  into 
their  western-style  gigs  for  after- 
prom.  This  part  of  the  Prom, 
celebrated  at  Wagner's,  Included  a 
gambling  casino  (with  play  money)  In 
which  participants  could  accumulate  their 
winnings  and  then  bid  on 
items  such  as  trunks,  radios,  and 


clocks.  "It  was  a  lot  of  fun  to 
know  you  gamble  anything  you  wanted," 
commented  alumnus  Craig  Little.  "Some 
kids  created  a  monopoly  so  bidding 
became  impossible;  others  pooled  their 
money  to  wipe  out  chances  at  bidding. 
It  was  just  like  in  the  real  world." 

The  peak  of  the  merriment  came 
with  the  approach  of  the  graduation 
ceremony.  But  because  of  the  heat, 
most  students'  experiences  ended  in 
a  pool  of  sweat.  "It  was  hot,  crowded, 
and  sad  because  I  knew  I  might  not 
get  to  see  some  of  my  friends  after 
they  went  to  college,"  stated  Leslie  Perna. 

Different  from  other  years,  the  class 
graduated  in  the  gym  as  a  result  of  the 
pouring  rain.  Sarah  Slaman,  an  usher  at 
the  ceremony,  said,  "It  was  too  bad  they 
weren't  able  to  hold  it  outside  because 
only  six  people  per  family  were  allowed 
to  see  the  presentations." 

An  overwhelming  temperature  of  96 
degrees  caused  a  couple  members  of  the 
audience  to  faint  during  the  gathering. 
As  customary,  the  caps  were  thrown  after 
the  ceremony  and  finally,  it  was  over. 
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Prom  featured  a  dance  contest  which 
provided  the  students  with  an  excellent 
chance  to  show  off  their  dance  talents.  Ed 
Begnaud  and  Karen  Laurson  twirl  to  first 
place  with  finesse  and  fancy  steps. 


Love  affair  provides  prom-goers  with  romantic 
slow  dance  music.  A  large  number  of 
seniors  attended  with  out-of-class  dates. 


Graduation  &  Prom 
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Some- 

Athletes  and  fans 

sports  always  seemed  to  dom- 
inate school  life.  Whether  ...  , 

alike  devote 

you  were  a  dedicated  team  member  or  a 

cheering  spectator,  just  about  every-      ht/^i  IfC     "t/^ 


thing  centered  around  the  win-loss  re- 
cord of  a  particular  team.  Fans  dedi- 


insure  a 


cated  themselves  to  planning  pot- 
lucks  and  decorating  lockers;  the 


chance  of 


academic  schedule  was  rearranged   XA/irilflCI       In 

to  allow  for  pep  rallies.  Yet  be-  ^ 


Bay,  it's 


hind  the  victories  were  grueling  hours 
of  practice.  Long  after  everyone  else 

the  only  way 


had  gone  home,  jocks  roam 
ed  the  locker  rooms  and 

gyms,  stretching,  straining,  and  sweating. 
Sports  at  Bay  High  were  not  to  be  ignored. 

To  complete  one  hundred  and  twenty   " 
yards  of  low  hurdles  requires  top 
speed  and  strength.  Freshman  Jay 
Yuhas  clocked  his  best  time  as  16.2 
seconds. 

At  Sweetbriar  Golf  Course  where  the 
team  practices,  Sharon  Minnich  takes 
a  shot  on  the  fairway.  The  only 
freshman  and  the  second  female  ever 
to  make  the  team.  Sharon  holds  her 
own  with  a  46.3  average. 


to  go. 


One  of  only  two  Varsity  players  who 
can  "dunk"  the  ball,  junior  Dean 
Schultz  also  starts  for  JV  games. 
To  help  raise  spirits  before  the 
Westlake  "Brown  Jug"  game.  Varsity 
Football  team  Co-Captain  Jim  Waters 
gives  a  short  speech  during  the  pep 
rally.  As  captain,  Jim's  duties  in- 
clude leading  the  team  onto  the  field 
and  helping  the  coaches  organize  the 
group. 


sports 
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Beyond 
the  barrier 


Injuries  hindered  the  Rockets  throughout  the  year 
The  only  harrier  not  to  sustain  injury,  senior 
Terry  O'Brien,  listens  to  coach  Scott  after  fin- 
ishing 12th  at  the  S.W.C.  meet  held  at  LCCC. 


His  exhaustion  showing  in  his  face,  senior  Dan 
Bozak  forces  himself  to  keep  going.  Sick  at  the 
first  time  trials,  Dan  started  the  season  on  J.V. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  moved  up  to  second 
man  on  varsity. 


What  does  the  number  one  runner  in 
New  York  have  to  do  with  Bay  High? 
Plenty.  We  lost  hinn.  As  a  result,  lo- 
cal sportswriters  thought  Bay  was  fin- 
ished as  a  cross  country  power.  Bay 
fooled  everyone,  however,  when  they 
went  on  to  extend  their  undefeated 
dual  meet  record  to  83,  and  capture  a 
tenth  consecutive  SWC  championship,  a 
sectional  championship,  and  fifth  places 
in  both  district  and  state. 

The  team  was  led  by  senior  captain 
Tom  Boccia  who  brought  the  team  to  a 
fifth  place  finish  at  state.  Boccia 
himself  crossed  the  line  seventeenth 
while  recovering  from  an  injured  Achil- 
les tendon,  and  senior  Dan  Bozak  came 
through  to  finish  23rd.  Rounding  out 
the  finishers  were  Dave  Kossin,  37th, 
Tom  Hill,  46th,  Paul  Ranney,  59th,  Mike 
Reidel,  71st,  and  Terry  O'Brien,  95th. 
In  summing  up  the  meet,  Dan  Bozak  stat- 
ed, "Everyone  ran  their  best  race  of  the 
year,  but  it  wasn't  enough  to  catch  the 
front  runners." 


Ed  Healy  was  Bay's  best  as  a  junior, 
and  running  off  to  New  York  did  not  slow 
him  down.  He  placed  first  at  the  state 
meet  by  nine  seconds  over  the  runner- 
up  and  set  a  New  York  State  record. 
Ed  led  his  school,  Monsignor 
Ferrei  High  School,  to  a  winning  season 
and  went  on  to  compete  in  the  nationals. 


Although  initially  it  seemed  that 
injuries  would  cloud  Bay's  CC  hopes, 
someone  always  came  up  from  the  ranks  to 
fill  in  the  gaps.  Coach  Dick  (Boo)  Scott 
summed  up  the  season  by  saying,  "It 
has  been  like  one  giant  roller-coaster 
ride." 

The  junior  varsity  started  and  fin- 
ished their  season  with  second  place 
finishes,  but  in  every  meet  in  between 
they  came  out  on  top.  The  seasonal  jun- 
iors gave  the  team  depth;  Mike 
Gillespie,  Jeff  Jones,  Terry  Fain, 
and  Mike  Jeffers  began  as  freshmen. 
"During  the  races  we  tried  to  give 
everything  we  had,"  Terry  Fain  said. 
Their  effort  did  not  go  unrewarded 
as  the  JV  team  won  all  duel  meets  by 
taking  first  through  fifth  places. 
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Before  tearing  a  ligament  in  his  knee.  Jeff  Jones 
runs  his  best  time,   13:19,  at  the  Firestone  Invita- 
tional. Jeff  missed  half  the  season  because  of 
his  injury. 


^ 


1979  Junior  Varsity  Cross  Country-Front  Row:  Mike  Jeffers, 

Jeff  Jones.  Terry  Fain.  Joe  fulann.  Tom  Moore,  Vince  Nagy.  Back  Row: 

Dick  Scott,  coach.  Doug  Smith.  Ed  Reid.  Jay  Yuhas.  Mike  Gillespie.  Jack  Mclllyain. 


The  whole  meet  came  down  to  the  last  race. 
If  Tom  Boccia  did  not  run  the  S.OOO  meter  course 
faster  than  both  Jim  Welte  of  Amherst  Steele 
and  Jason  Fox  from  St.  Edwards,  the  day  would 
have  been  a  losing  one.  The  meet  consisted  of 
six  races.  All  number  six  runners  completed 
against  each  other,  then  the  fifth-best  runners 
on  the  teams,  and  so  on  up  to  the  number  one 
runners  in  the  last  heat,  and  then  all  the  times 
were  added.  The  team  with  the  lowest  combined 
total  time  won  the  meet. 

Because  the  total  times  of  all  Bay  runners 
was  30  seconds  slower  than  both  Amherst  and  St. 
Eds,  Tom  had  to  win  his  heat  by  more  than  a  half 
of  a  minute.  As  it  turned  out.  he  won  it,  but 
no  one  knew  if  he  had  won  by  enough  to  have  won 
the  meet.  When  the  final  results  were  announced, 
the  team  could  celebrate  the  newest  addition  to 
their  trophy  case. 

At  the  Westlake  Preview  the  junior  varsity 
turned  in  their  best  performance  of  the   1979 
season.  The  Preview  was  run  so  the  harriers 
could  see  what  the  competition  would  be  like  for 
the  1980  season.  Medina,  because  many  of  the 
Rockets'  top  runners  were  injured  or  preparing 
for  state,  was  favored  to  win  the  meet  by  a 
large  margin. 

However,  with  many  fine  performances  includ- 
ing Dave  Kossins  best,  a  13:20,  for  the  two  and 
one-half  mile  run  which  took  second,  the  Rockets 
were  barely  defeated  by  the  Bees. 
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injury  struck,  someone  filled  in'' 


Boy's  Varsity  and  J.  V.  Cross  Country 


In  one  of  two  meets  where  she  ran  varsity,  soph- 
omore Julie  Funtik  concentrates  on  her  race.  Julie 
had  her  best  time  at  the  preview  meet.  This  meet 
was  held  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  showcase  next 
years  hopefuls. 


1979  Freshmen  Cross  Country  —  Front  Row:  Jim  Casy,  Paul  Mil 
bradt.  Rick  Maniloff,  Vince  Nagy.  Scott  Spera.  Second  Row: 
Kenny  Lee,  Brad  Neuhoff,  Pat  Troia,  Mike  Guilley.  Scott  Francy, 
Dick  Scott,  coach. 


A  new  rule  in  determining  S.W.C. 
championship  allowed  the  girl's  cross 
country  team  to  clinch  the  title.  66%  of 
the  championship  was  based  on  the  con- 
ference dual  meet  record.  Bay  was  undefeat- 
ed in  this  department.  The  runners  came 
in  second  to  Rocky  River  in  the  actual 
S.W.C.  race  which  only  counted  for  33% 
of  the  title.  Everyone  came  through  with 
their  best  times  of  the  season.  Sara 
Munro  finished  second  behind  Westlake's 
Cheryl  Johanni,  while  senior  co-cap- 
tain Judy  Schwing  took  fourth.  River 
went  on  to  win  districts  and  sectionals, 
and  to  take  second  place  in  the  state 
meet. 

Schwing  said,  "Scotty  really  helped 


us.  We  did  better  than  anyone  had  pre- 
dicted after  losing  Laura  Welch,  last 
year's  top  runner." 

The  girls  finished  ninth  at  state, 
supported  by  Munro's  17th,  Schwing's 
27th,  and  Barb  Hale's  61st-place  finishes. 

Schwing  continued,  "It  was  fun  getting 
to  state.  It  was  an  honor  to  run  with 
the  best." 

The  lack  of  meets  for  freshmen  forced 
the  boy's  frosh  team  to  run  with  the  J.V. 
and  varsity  in  both  meets  and  practice. 
They  did  participate  in  two  freshmen  in- 
vitationals.  Tiffin  and  Rebel.  Vince  Nagy 
and  Rick  Maniloff  were  the  outstanding 
runners  for  the  freshmen  and  Nagy  fin- 
ished the  season  on  J.V. 


Both  first 
and  second 


"We'd  look  for  someone  who  had 
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1979  Girls'  Cross  Country 


"The  S.W.C.  meet  was  the  highest  point  of  the 
season,  "  commented  sophomore  Sara  Munro,  who  fin- 
ished just  1  /2  second  behind  the  1st  place  runner. 
The  girls  C.C.  only  needed  to  take  third  place 
to  win  the  title,  according  to  the  new  league 
rule.   "We  wanted  to  beat  Rocky  River  badly,  so 
we  tried  to  split  their  runners  up,  "  explained 
Diana  Whilton,  who  placed  third  among  Bay  run- 
ners and  15th  overall.  Through  strong  efforts 
from  everyone,  the  whole  team  posted  their  best 
times;  Bay  finished  second  to  River  in  the  race 
and  beat  them  by  1  point  for  the  championship 
crown. 
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1979  Girls  Cross  Country  —  Front  Row;  Barb  Hale,  Lanalee  Scoit, 
coach,  Judy  Schwing.  Second  Row:  Dick  Scott,  coach,  Diana  Whiltor 
Leslie  Hokaj,  Robin  Wargo,  Amy  Lauderback.  Sara  Munro, 


About  to  start  his  race,  Scott  Francy  takes  off  his 
warm-up  pants  while  Pat  Troia  waits  for  him.  Run- 
ners keep  their  warm-ups  on  right  until  race  time 
to  prevent  cramps  in  cold  muscles. 


On  a  team  which  only  included  two  seniors,  under- 
classmen played  an  important  part.  Sophomore  Diana 
Whilton  follows  senior  Barb  Hale  as  they  near  the 
finish  line  in  Cahoon  Park,  where  home  meets  are 
held. 


beaten  us  and  try  to  beat  her'' 

r 


Freshmen  and  Girls'  Cross  Country 
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Stung  by 
the  SWARM! 


Although  many  professional  defenses 
are  well  known  by  their  nicknames;  Pitts- 
burgh's Steel  Curtain,  Dallas's  Dooms- 
day Defense,  and  Denver's  Orange  Crush, 
high  school  football  teams  do  not  usually 
have  such  appellations.  Bay's  defense  is 
an  exception.  Window  writer  Fred  Steiner 
coined  the  phrase  the  Blue  Swarm,  for 
the  smallest  and  quickest  defense  in  the 
SWC. 

The  1979  football  team  finished  with 
its  best  record  since  1975,  and  the  sec- 
ond best  record  in  the  conference  at  8-2. 
Starting  their  season  for  the  first  time 
in  August,  the  Rockets  beat  North  Ridge- 
ville  by  a  score  of  1 2-0.  The  Rockets 
cruised  fairly  easily  through  the  rest 
of  their  schedule  except  for  their  two 
losses  to  co-champions  Westlake  and  River. 


On  the  offense,  AII-SWC  quaterback 
and  split-end,  junior  Luke  Altieri  and 
senior  Shane  Zinke,  set  seven  records, 
including  most  passing  yardage  in  one 
season,  1081,  and  the  most  receptions  in 
a  season,  32. 

The  Blue  Swarm  led  by  AII-SWC  safety 
Tony  Obey,  also  set  two  records,  most  team 
interceptions  for  a  season  with  16,  seven 
by  Obey,  and  the  longest  interception  re- 
turn for  a  touchdown,  86  yards  by  Mike 
Cseh. 

In  summarizing  the  season,  senior 
Matt  Babcock,  the  winner  of  the  Men's 
Club  Award,  concluded,  "This  was  the 
most  spirited  team  I've  ever  played  on 
in  my  life.  Everybody  gave  their  best 
and  complimented  each  other's  play." 


1  979  Varsity  Football 
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On  opening  night  of  the  1979  football  season 
North  Ridgeville  invaded  Bay  Village  with  a  19- 
game  winning  streak.  They  had  been  unbeaten  for 
nearly  two  seasons  and  were  considered  one  of 
the  top  teams  in  the  area.  As  the  two  teams 
clashed,  all  eyes  were  glued  to  the  field  as  two 
North  Ridgeville  players  were  taken  away  in  an 
ambulance.  Bay's  offense  began  to  click  in  the 
second  half.  A  scoring  spurt  resulted  in  two 
touchdowns  and  a  12-0  victory  for  the  exhaust- 
ed and  jubilant  Rockets. 


Discussion  begins  between  Defensive  Coordinator 
Carl  "A"  Assenheimer  and  his  Blue  Swarm  defense 
on  how  to  stop  SWC  Co-Champion  Westlake  on  a  late 
fourth  quarter  drive. 


"We  made  up  for  our  size  with 
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On  a  punt  return  against  Midpark  Tony  Obey  begins 
to  "dance  and  prance"  up  the  sidelines  with  Jim 
Fain  (23)  blocking  for  him.  Tony  had  a  61-yard 
punt  return  for  a  touchdown  against  Olmsted  Falls 
later  on  in  the  season. 


1979  Varsity  Football  —  front  Row:  Don  Chadwick.  coach.  Dav 
manager,  Ron  Dashwood,  Dan  Keshan.  Ne.l  Bauer.  Steve  Garrett. 
Dave  Sommer,  Jim  Waters,  Chuck  Leiser,  Tony  Obey,  Rich  Carlisle, 
Bob  Bowles.  Bob  Quanck.  Amy  Finch,  statistician    Second  Row: 
Mike  Peregord,  coach,  Tom  Kaiser,  coach.  Dave  Rode,  Mike  Doyle, 
Bob  SPiple,  Al  F.sler,  Don  Weeks.  Tom  MarquarHt    Dan  Haymond,  J 


Sellers,  Dave  Davies,  Mark  Fratey,  Mike  Cseh.  Scott  Brua.  Tony  Snead, 
Jim  Vedda.  Jim  White.  Kathy  Meyers,  statistician.  Cliff  Cook,  coach. 
Back  Row:  Tom  Hitchcock,  Pete  Zaremba.  Dan  Sanchez.  Jim  Fain,  Luke 
Allien.  Dave  Macn,  Mike  Hughes.  Bill  Johnson,  Shane  Zinke.  Ken 
Janison,  Matt  Babcock.  Rusty  Overdorf.  Greg  Konschak,  Roger 
Maibaiier,  coach,  Carl  Assenheimer,  coach. 


In  the  midst  of  a  frustrating  afternoon.  Head 
coach  Don  Chadwick  and  trainer  Carter  Craft  help 
quarterback  "Cool  Hand"  Luke  Altieri  off  the  field. 
Luke  returned  to  finish  the  game. 

Both  Bay  and  Rocky  River  dig  into  their  trenches 
to  begin  yet  another  tough-hitting  play.  Bay  lost 
the  key  conference  game  17-0. 


aggressiveness  and  determination" 


Varsity  Football 
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1979  Freshmen  Football  —  Front  Row:  Jake  Schock,  coach.  Dav 
Burt  Ashbrook,  Mike  Krobolh.  Rob  Hall.  Fritz  Hampton. 
Scott  Mowrev.  Scott  Chapman,  Jim  Caldwell,  Dave  Peterson,  John 
While,  John  Cajka,  Steve  Waters.  Mike  Judy.  Second  Row:  Rob 
Kfomberg,  Roger  Johnson.  Bob  Macn,  Adam  Sanchez.  John  Toale, 
Tom  Anderson.  Frank  Zitzman.  Malt  Pochatek,  Dave  Eckert.  Bob 
Wallace.  Chris  Cunningham,  Jim  Sorg.  Kirk  Risseler,  Paul  Nagel, 
Rob  Reid.  Back  Row:  Steve  Madden,  coach,  Jim  Bolin.  Paul  Zailar, 
Doug  Dailev-  Mark  Eisaman,  Steve  Geuther.  Dave  Cook,  John  Mauer, 
Geoff  Davs.  John  Miner.  Greg  Oman.  Dave  Francati.  Mike  Carmody. 
Harold  Lilly. 


To  elude  opposing  tacklers,  freshman  running  back 
Adam  Sanchez  (34)  cuts  across  the  field  in  an  ef- 
fort to  gam  a  few  precious  yards.  Harold  Lilley 
(42),  the  other  running  back  leads  the  blocking. 


1  979  Junior  Varsity  Football  - 

Bloomfield,  Mark  Christ.  Art  Wile 
Jeff  Monago,  John  Cseh,  Jim  Wl 


■  Front  Row:  Ken  Allen,  Greg 
Second  Row:  Jim  Hammon. 
le,  Mike  Redinger,  Terry  Boykin. 


Jim  Dick,  Kevin  Murray,  Richard  Robinson,  Rich  Lowne.  Jess 
Monago,  Jim  Sellers.  Jeff  Campo    Back  Ro\w:  Don  Chadwick,  coach, 
Mike  Peregord.  coach,  Tom  Kaiser,  coach,  Jeff  Bloomfield.  Frank 
Yeager,  Todd  McRoberts,  Tom  Knvchenia,  Matt  Acton,  Chns  Cambrom. 
Tim  Perrier,  Lewie  Patrick,  Dan  Bogo.  Scott  Worley.  Roger  Maibauer, 
coach.  Carl  Assenheimer,  coach,  Clitf  Cook,  coach. 


1979  Freshmen  Football 

Bay 

14 

Lee  Burneson 

8 

Bay 

20 

Fairview 

8 

Bay 

8 

North  Olmsted 

14 

Bay 

0 

Olmsted  Falls 

6 

Bay 

8 

Rocky  River 

14 

Bay 

14 

Troy 

2 

Bay 

14 

Medina 
WON  4  LOST  3 

8 

1979  Junior  Varsity  Football 

Bay 

0 

North  Ridgeville 

8 

Bay 

12 

Midpark 

7 

Bay 

8 

Lal<ewood 

6 

Bay 

12 

Westlake 

8 

Bay 

28 

Fairview 

20 

Bay 

27 

North  Olmsted 

6 

Bay 

8 

Olmsted  Falls 

12 

Bay 

24 

Rocky  River 

0 

Bay 

6 

Avon  Lake 

15 

Bay 

14 

Medina 
WON  7  LOST  3 

10 

The  excitement  began  in  the  third  quarter 
when  free  safety.  Rich  Lowrie,  scooped  up  a  fum- 
ble lost  by  a  Westlake  player  and  began  to 
sprint  toward  the  goal  line.  Coops!  The  ball 
had  fallen  from  his  hands.  But  wait,  it  bounced 
right  back  into  his  grasp,  and  he  proceeded  30 
yards  into  the  end  zone  for  the  Rocket  score. 
When  the  final  gun  sounded.  Bay  had  walked  away 
with  a  1 2-8  victory  over  the  Demon's  junior 
varsity  team. 

When  the  freshmen  football  team  met  up  with 
Troy,  it  became  a  do-or-die  situation  for  the 
Rockets.  Bay  had  lost  three  straight  games  and 
had  gone  without  a  victory  over  Troy  for  several 
years.  Against  a  heavily  favored  team,  the 
frosh  finally  pulled  together  as  a  unit 
to  upset  the  fighting  Trojans  of 
Avon  Lake.  The  team  remained  unified  for  their 
next  game  as  well  as  they  defeated  Medina  to 
finish  their  1979  season  with  a  respectable 
4-3  record. 


"We  were  down  for  awhile,  but 
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Stress, 

strain,  and  pain 


The  JV  footbal  team  had  a  winning  tra- 
dition in  past  years  and  the  1979  season 
was  no  exception.  Bay's  gridders  compil- 
ed a  hard-fought  7-3  record  for  the  year. 
After  losing  their  opening  game  to  North 
Ridgeville,  the  fighting  Rockets  came 
back  to  win  five  straight  games.  Accord- 
ing to  Mike  Redinger,  "We  began  to  be- 
lieve in  ourselves  and  pulled  our  team 
together  after  North  Ridgeville." 


finally  pulled  it  out  in  the  end" 


Scott  Chapn 


The  JV  players  prepared  themselves  for 
a  possible  varsity  spot.  This  year  a 
"platooning"  system  was  used  when  the 
JV  and  varsity  teams  practiced  together. 
Whoever  performed  the  best  in  practice 
would  dress  for  the  varsity  game. 

The  freshmen  football  team  proved  that 
nothing  is  impossible  when  it  comes  to 
winning  for  pride.  "We  were  down  for  a- 
while  and  finally  pulled  it  out  in  the 
end.  Mr.  Madden  told  us  that  no  freshman 
team  had  ever  been  below  .500,  so  we  didn't 
want  to  be  the  first,"  stated  frosh  grid- 
der  Scott  Chapman.  After  losing  three 
straight  games,  the  frosh  saved  the  season 
with  victories  in  their  final  two  games. 


With  a  look  of  despair,  freshmen  players  Scott 
Chapman  and  Geoff  Davis  watch  their  team  go  down 
to  defeat.  The  loss,  the  second  in  a  row  after  a 
promising  start,  caused  their  record  to  slip  to  2-2. 

Frosh  opponents  chase  after  Harold  Lilley  (42) 

while  he  dashes  around  the  with  hopes  of  scoring 
six  points.  The  offensive  strategy  for  the  fresh- 
men basically  consisted  of  a  rushing  offense. 


JV  and  Freshmen  Football 
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A  look  of  success 


Because  the  band  had  no  available  band 
camp  to  attend,  they  created  their  own  on 
the  Middle  School  football  field.  Hours 
of  strenuous  work  under  the  hot  August  sun 
shaped  the  band  Into  one  of  the  best  in 
the  state. 

With  the  help  of  49  freshman,  the  band 
collected  a  first  place  in  field  perfor- 
mance at  the  Wadsworth  Tournament  of 
Bands.  They  then  went  on  to  become  the 
Grand  Champions  of  northeast  Ohio  at  the 
Painsville  Competition. 

The  Band  showed  everyone  in  the  stands 
how  well  they  performed  each  Friday  night 
during  the  halftime  show.  Complex  move- 
ments by  the  flags  and  the  rifles  were 
featured  in  all  the  selections.  At  the 
front  of  the  band,  the  majorettes  dis- 
played their  talent  to  the  tune  of  "Kaz". 

The  Marching  Band  members  surprised 
everyone  when  they  stopped  in  the  middle 
of  "Cheer"  and  exhibited  their  newest 


dance.  Choreographed  by  Paul  Begnaud,  the 
dance  not  only  had  the  band  dancing,  but 
many  fans  learned  the  steps  and  joined  in 
on  the  fun. 

On  November  second,  1979,  at  10:30  p.m 
after  the  Medina-Bay  football  game,  the 
third  annual  varsity  show  began.  It 
featured  the  band,  majorettes,  flags, 
rifles,  and  the  rockettes. 

An  hour  later,  a  new  fund-raising  idea, 
the  Bay  Band  Marathon  began  its  quest  to 
raise  $  1 1 ,000  for  the  purchase  of  new 
blazers.  The  entire  band  broke  into  three 
separate  groups.  Each  played  for  an  hour 
and  rested  for  two  for  the  duration 
of  the  marathon.  Some  people  tried  to 
sleep  while  others  behaved  as  rowdily  as 
they  could  manage  without  sleep. 

The  marathon  ended  at  1 1:30  Saturday 
night  and  the  band  had  made  $11,115.  That 
was  the  end  of  the  "Band-a-thon"  and  the 
end  of  the  season. 


To  help  stimulate  spirit  at  the  football  game 

Don  Wolf,  John  Andre,  Ann  Peeling,  and  Doug 
Ramsayer  of  the  trumpet  section  give  the  charge 
call.  Although  at  one  time  a  controvery  arose 
concerning  the  volume  of  the  band  during  a 
crucial  play,  the  band  reinstated  the  trumpet 
cheer  section. 


ATTEN-TIONI  While  standing  tall,  the  girls  of  the 
rifle  corps,  in  its  first  year  of  existence,  pre- 
pare to  lead  the  band  onto  the  track  for  pre- 
game.  Although  the  six  guards  do  not  perform  to 
all  the  songs  which  the  band  plays,  they  do  exhi- 
bit six  routines  with  their  two  and  one  fourth 
pound  rifles. 
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"Ole",  one  of  the  competition  selections,  features 
two  brass  soios.  Libby  Munro  steps  into  position 
to  play  her  mellophone.  Later,  Don  Wolf,  trumpet- 
er, performed  his  solo.  The  band  received  third 
place  out  of  24  top  bands  at  Lexington. 

Before  the  halftime  show,  tuba  player  Dave  Messina 
and  percussionist  Paul  Begnaud  get  ready  to  line 
up  for  their  field  entrance.  The  band  usually 
makes  it  to  the  sidelines  5  minutes  before  the 
half  to  warm  up. 


Time-out  for 


Marching  Band  — 
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At  tha  Wutlaka  Pap  Aaaamhly.  Raoksttss  JM 
Sny^F  and  CaFslyn  Nenley  danoe  ts  the  beat  af 
Tfigedy  by  the  Bee  Gees.  LauFa  ChaFwat,  the 
Nead  Hockette,  FFiade  up  all  the  FSutineE. 


With  their  smiling  faces  fixed  on  the  crowd. 

Rockettes  Cherie  Fleming  and  Allison  Meader 
await  the  next  part  of  theiF  Foutine,  while 
Jenni  Schall  and  majorette  Helen  De  Crane 
watch.  Usually,  the  Rockettes  spend  two 
forty-five  minute  sessions  leaFning  and 
perfecting  each  routine. 


Time-out  for 
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Although  temporarily  distracted,  Lezlie  Bush  claps 
along  with  the  fight  song  at  the  Westlake  Pep 
Assembly.  With  30  girls.  The  Rockettes  are  the 
longest  line  in  the  Southwestern  Conference. 

Side  by  side  with  the  band  at  the  varsity  show. 

the  Rockettes  perform  a  feature  number.  Fifteen 
of  the  girls  participated  for  the  duration  of  the 
marathon  which  followed  the  show 


Rockette  season,  no  'Tragedy' 


Smiling  at  the  enthusiastic  crowd  at  the 
Westlake  Pep  Assembly,  30  Rockettes 
stood  poised  and  attentive,  awaiting  the 
first  note  of  their  routine.  A  wave  of 
shock  crossed  the  girls'  faces  when  they 
relized  what  was  supposedly  the  open- 
ing note  of  the  song  Party  resembled 
a  dying  moose's  cry.  Evidentally  the 
record  player  had  broken  and  the  fren- 
zied operator  had  attempted  to  remedy 
the  situation  by  turning  the  disc  with 
his  finger!  The  Rockettes  continued  in 
slow  motion.  Later,  they  performed  to 
the  live  band  beat  of  Tragedy. 

During  spring  tryouts,  78  girls  were 
thinking  about  making  it  to  the  top  30. 
After  the  points  were  tallied,  eight 
juniors  and  22  seniors  were  appointed  to 
the  prestigious  position  of  Rockettes. 
Only  10  girls  had  previous  experience. 
A  mutual  effort  to  make  up  for  the  loss 

Moved  by  the  beat  of  the  music,  Betsy  Pascarella 
shows  her  talent.  Each  of  the  Rockettes 
practiced  an  average  of  20  hours  a  week  during  the 
Bummer  to  perfect  their  routines. 


in  experience  was  obvious  as  grueling 
practices  began  August  13.  Their 
adviser,  Ms.  Sue  Friedel,  a  rookie  at 
her  position,  learned  as  well  as  taught 
during  the  practices  at  the  high  school 
parking  lot.  "For  a  first-year  adviser, 
Ms.  Friedel  did  an  excellent  job  of 
handling  the  situation  and  putting  up 
with  us,"  remarked  senior  Pam  Scully. 

With  the  help  of  head  Rockette,  Laura 
Charvat,  three  routines  were  developed. 
They  were,  Tragedy,  The  Main  Event, 
and  You're  The  One  That  I  Want.  Laura 
summed  it  all  up  by  saying,  "The  girls 
were  exceptionally  talented  and  caught 
on  to  new  routines  fast,  although  only 
ten  of  them  were  returning." 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  being  a 
Rockette  was  not  all  fun  and  glamor. 
The  girls  sold  Rex  soap  to  raise 
money  for  jackets  and  white  gloves. 

For  the  Rockettes,  all  their  hard 
work  paid  off  when  they  were  invited 
to  perform  at  the  Cavaliers  game  on 
December  eighth. 
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Soccer . . . 

a  kick 

in  the  grass 

After  getting  off  to  a  traditional 
slow  start,  the  varsity  stubs,  so  named 
because  soccer  players  have  the  stereo- 
type of  having  short  and  stubby  legs, 
erupted  in  late  September  and  went  on 
to  a  winning  season. 

The  Rockets  surprised  many  people 
while  playing  the  1979  season  against 
harder  competition  than  in  past  years. 
The  team  came  to  life  in  the  Hudson 
game  on  September  29th.  At  the  time, 
Hudson  was  ranked  fifth  in  the  state. 
Though  the  Rockets  lost  3-2,  they 
proved  that  they  could  play  well 
against  a  state  power. 

The  stubs  beat  the  eventual  Section- 
al champ,  North  Olmsted,  twice,  once  in 
overtime  to  capture  the  trophy  in  the 
Lake  Ridge  Academy  Tournament.  The 
only  loss  in  the  month  of  October  came 
in  the  second  game  of  the  Sectional 
Tournament  to  Eastlake  North. 

The  team,  though  disappointed  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  basically 
ignored  the  world's  number  one  sport, 
was  pleased  to  see  fine  turnouts  for 
their  Saturday  night  games.  The  crowds 
were  enthusiastic,  and  the  stubs  great- 
ly appreciated  their  support.  The  sea- 
son was  truly  a  success,"  concluded  sen- 
ior co-captain  Paul  Fenton.  "All  our 
hard  work  paid  off  because  of  the  team's 
success." 

While  he  battles  for  possession  of  the  ball 
against  his  North  Ridgeville  opponents,  Bob  W/olf 
(21),  receives  instructions  from  Clark  Maciag  (231. 
Of  the  students  that  tried  out,  26  made  the  varsity 
squad. 


"Our  team's  success  this  year 
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A  brief  respite  from  the  game  finds  Scott  Zinser, 
Jeff  Karcher,  Duane  Sherry,  and  Phil  McKelvey  (16) 
on  the  sidelines  between  quarters  in  the  match 
against  North  Ridgeville. 


Intent  on  getting  past  alumnus  Glen  Berth,  senior 
Kevtn  Castanien,  (3),  dribbles  down  the  field.  The 
oldest  alumnus  in  the  game  was  Art  Johnson  who 
graduated  with  the  class  of  '70.  Alumni  are  con- 
tacted by  mail.  Some  letters  must  be  sent  all  the 
way  to  Europe, 


f 

1979  Varsity  Soccer 

After  coming  off  of  a  slow  start  of  2-4-3, 

Bay 

2 

Oberlin 

2 

tfie  varsity  stubs  came  to  face  the  liighly- 

Bay 

3 

Alumni 

4 

touted  Nortti  Olmsted  Eagle's  team.  The  game 

Bay 

2 

Beachwood 

3 

began  on  a  ram-soaked  field,  and  tempers  flared 

Bay 

1 

Padua 

0 

on  both  sides  of  the  field.  Bay  scored  the 

Bay 

1 

Lake  Ridge 

0 

first  two  goals  of  the  game  to  take  a  2-0  lead 

Bay 

0 

North  Royalton 

9 

at  the  half.  North  Olmsted  had  had  a  bad  first 

Bay 

half  due  to  senior,  goalkeeper  John  Rodman  s 

Bay 
Bay 

2 
1 

Hudson 

St.  Ignatius 

3 

1 

miraculous  saves  of  two  penalty  kicks.  The 

Bay 

3 

North  Olmsted 

2 

Eagles  came  flaring  back  and  tied  the  score  at 

Bay 

2 

Lakewood 

0 

two  going  into  the  final  period. 

Bay 

2 

St.  Edwards 

0 

In  the  fourth  quarter  North  Olmsted  missed 

Bay 

1 

Rocky  River 

1 

another  free  kick,  and  the  clock  ticked  down  to 

Bay 

5 

Rocky  River 

2 

Its  final  seconds.  Then,  with  20  seconds  re- 

Bay 

7 

North  Olmsted 

6 

maining,  John  Dye  passed  the  ball  to  senior  P. 

Bay 

5 

North  Ridgeville 
Sectionals 

0 

J.  Caprio  who  dribbled  it  past  an  Eagle  defen- 
der and  booted  it  past  the  reach  of  the  goalie's 

Bay 

5 

St.  Joseph 

4 

outstretched  hands  into  the  net.  Bay  won  the 

Bay 

2 

Eastlake 

3 

nailbiter,  and  the  Rockets  bench  poured  onto 

V 

WON  9  LOST  5  TIED  4 

the  field. 
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9  Varsity  Soccer — Front  Row;  Clark  Maciag,  Du. 
amen,  Chris  Ziegler,  John  Dye,  Paul  Fenton,  Scoli  ^ 
in.  JeH  Hammer,  Ph.l  McKelvey  Back  How:  Sam  h/ 
iS.  Slefano  Flor.s.  Jeff  Karcher.  JeH  Hammerschmidi 
1  Rodman.  Doug  Cody.  George  Duffield.  Tom  Haymt 
;  Snyder,  Pete  Hussey,  coach 


Alone  at  his  end  of  the  field,  John  Dye  {10}  pre- 
pares to  kick  3  goal  kick.  John,  a  halfback,  plays 
both  offense  and  defense  and  has  the  most  contact 
with  the  ball. 


cannot  be  seen  in  the  scorebook. " 


Varsity  Soccer  — 
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Off  and 
dribbling 


Carefully  executing  a  "give-and-go"  pass,  Paul 
Grimes  and  Scott  Karcher  weave  through  the  St. 
Ignatius  defense.  A  "give-and-go"  pass  occurs 
«(hen  a  player  immediately  returns  the  ball  to  his 
teammate  upon  receiving  it. 


Throughout  the  years  at  Bay  High 
School,  not  too  many  teams  can  claim  a 
winning  season  for  every  year  of  exist- 
ance.  The  JV  soccer  team,  coached  for 
all  nine  years  by  Mr.  Pete  Hussey,  has 
gained  this  achievement  by  accumulating 
a  76-23-13  record  since  1971. 

While  the  1979  team  boasted  a  9-7  re- 
cord, many  of  those  losses  could  have 
gone  either  way.  Sophomore  Tom  Kimball, 
a  halfback,  stated,  "We  played  together 
as  a  unit  .  .  .  We  really  were  a  team  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  we  were  not 
individuals."  The  JV  team  consisted 
mostly  of  sophomores  with  some  juniors 
also  on  the  squad.  Coach  Hussey  felt 
that  this  sophomore  class  is  a  nucleus 
for  a  strong  team  in  a  couple  of  years. 

The  scoring  was  led  by  sophomore  Jeff 
Spiez,  who  tallied  9  goals  during  the 
year,  while  sophomore  Chuck  Meyo  ripped 
8  balls  into  the  goal.  Scott  Karcher, 
also  a  sophomore,  led  the  team  in  assists 
with  five.  An  assist  is  credited  to  a 
player  who  passes  the  ball  to  a  team- 
mate who  scores. 

With  the  resignation  of  Bill  Hodges  in 
the  summer,  the  freshman  team  found  them- 
selves with  the  task  of  breaking  in  their 
new  coach.  Bob  Pressler.  Coach  Pressler 
has  had  much  experience  in  soccer.  As  a 
member  of  the  1976  State  Champion  team, 
he  was  elected  an  All-American.  Because 
most  of  the  players  had  not  played  much 
before,  it  turned  out  that  Coach  Pressler 
had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  train  the 
rookies  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  game. 
After  starting  out  slowly,  the  frosh  stubs 
made  great  gains  in  skill  as  the  team  and 
coach  began  to  mesh  as  a  unit.  According 
to  fullback  Todd  Gibson,  "The  team  wouldn't 
have  made  it  without  the  super  coaching  of 
Bob  Pressler." 


About  to  make  a  substitution.  Coach  Pete  Hussey 
informs  one  of  his  players  to  prepare  for  action. 
Mr.  Hussey  has  a  76-23-13  record  vi/hich  gives  him 
an  outstanding  .680  winning  percentage. 

Destined  to  score,  Scott  Karcher  and  Chuck  Meyo 
hustle  down  the  field  towards  the  goal.  Scott  led 
the  JV  team  in  assists  with  5,  while  Chuck  placed 
second  in  the  team's  scoring  with  8. 


Footnotes^ 


"We  had  a  good  season,  we 
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1979  Boys'  Freshmen  Soccer 

In  the  midst  of  a  fall  downpour,  the 

Bay 
Bay 

0 

7 

JV 

Glen  Oak 

5 

2 

JV  stubs  took  the  field  to  face  the  St. 

Bay 

2 

Rocky  River 

3 

Edward  Eagles.  The  meeting  occurred  on 
a  terrain  that  was  foreign  to  both 

Bay 
Bay 
Bay 

1 

0 
1 

Glen  Oak 
Hudson 
Lake  Catholic 

1 
5 
3 

teams,  Cahoon  Field,  because  of 
a  freshmen  football  game  in  the  sta- 
dium. The  varsity  stubs  were  then 

Bay 
Bay 

Bay 
Bay 

1 
2 

1 
0 

Rocky  River 
Chagrin  Falls 
Hudson 
Rocky  River 

1 
0 
6 
2 

forced  to  compete  on  the  practice  field 
behind  the  school,  the  usual  home  field 

Bay 

Bay 
Bay 

5 

0 

Lake  Catholic 
Memorial  (Brush) 

0 
4 

for  the  JV. 

WON  4  LOST  7  TIED  2 

In  their  thirteenth  match  of  a  six- 

1979 Boys'  Junior  Varsity  Soccer 

teen  game  schedule,  the  JV  team  domi- 

Bay 

0 

Oberlin 

1 

nated  the  play  with  a  rugged  display  of 
aggressive  defense,  on  the  rain-soaked 

Bay 
Bay 
Bay 

5 
7 
8 

Fresh 

Beachuvood 
Lutheran  East 

0 
0 
0 

meadow.  Whatever  the  problems  the  soggy 

Bay 

3 

Lake  Ridge 

0 

field  caused,  they  were  compounded  by  a 
clearly  inexperienced  referee. 

Bay 
Bay 
Bay 

u 

2 
2 

Rocky  River 

North  Royalton 
Medina 

1 

0 

0 

The  stubs  managed  to  overcome  all  of 

Bay 

0 

Hudson 

5 

the  obstacles  of  weather,  ball  control 
problems,  and  an  inexperienced  referee 

Bay 
Bay 
Bay 

0 

1 

4 

St.  Ignatius 
North  Olmsted 

Lakewood 

4 
3 

0 

to  salvage  a  2-1  victory  in  which  all 

Bay 

2 

St.  Edwards 

1 

JVers  played,  several  at  secondary  or 
totally  new  positions. 

Bay 
Bay 
Bay 

2 
0 
3 

Hudson 
Rocky  River 

Lutheran  East 

4 
1 

0 

V 

WON  9  LOST  7 

1979  Boys'  Junior  Varsity  Soccer  —  Front  row:  Dave  Saccany, 
Scott  Karcher,  Pat  Blake.  Bob  Harlow,  Bill  Mutch,  Bill  Whitlock. 
Dale  Weideling,  Mike  Sommer,  John  Wenneman.  Jeff  Spiez    Back 
row;  Pete  Hussey.  coach.  Duane  Sherry,  Steve  Taranto,  Tom 
Kimball,  Curt  Carlson.  Chuck  Meyo,  Matt  Austin,  John  Creech, 
Scott  Zinser,  M.ke  Davis,  Dave  Johnson,  Paul  Grimes,  John 
Buchta,  Dave  Snyder  trainer. 


Boys'  Freshmen  Soccer  —  Front  row:  Tom  Hoi 

Jarvi  co-captain.  Joe  Docknll  co-captam.  Second  r 
ertelsm,  Tom  Koenig.  Chris  Walls,  John  Pandurevic. 
row:  Doug  Crumling,  Charlie  Lathander.  Jim  Lathar 
erneike,  Marc  Hall.  Kenh  Pearson,  Hugh  O'Donnell, 
.  Todd  Gibson.  Bob  Pressler  coach 


played  well  against  tough  teams'' 


JV  and  Freshman  Soccer 


6. 


Bay 

Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 


Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 
Bay 


1979  Varsity  Voll 
15-11,15-3 
8-15,7-15 
16-14,4-15.14-16 
8-15,15-13,8-15 
15-7,15-5 
4-15,8-15 
4-15,8-15 
13-15,15-7,9-15 
15-8,15-8 
15-10,15-10 
8-15,6-15 
12-15,11-15 
15-2,15-0 
12-15,15-10,15-5 
13-15,15-3,11-15 
15-10,4-15.10-15 
7-15,9-15 
15-12.15-9 

WON  7  LOST 


eyball 
Medina 
Fairview 
Westlake 
Avon  Lake 
Magnificat 
Brecksville 
Olmsted  Falls 
North  Olmsted 
Rocky  River 
Medina 
Fairview 
Westlake 
Gberlin 
Southview 
Avon  Lake 
Olmsted  Falls 
North  Olmsted 
Rocl(y  River 

11 


1979  Junior  Varsity  Volleyball 


15-1.1 
5-15.1 
15-10, 
17-15, 
10-15. 
16-14. 
15-4.1 
15-12. 
14-16, 
15-4.1 
4-15.1 
15-6.1 
15-2.1 
15-6.1 


5-5 

5-4.15-13 
15-5 
15-14 
15-13.15-0 
,6-15.15-4 
5-5 
,15-7 

.15-6.15-8 
0-15.15-6 
5-9.15-12 
3-5.15-13 
0-15.15-10 
5-13 


Medina 
Fairview 
Westlake 
Avon  Lake 
Olmsted  Falls 
North  Olmsted 
Rocky  River 
Medina 
Fairview 
Westlake 
Avon  Lake 
Olmsted  Falls 
North  Olmsted 
Rocky  River 


WON  14  LOST  0 
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The  highlight  of  the  varsity  volleyball  season 
was  the  matches  against  Oberlin  and  Southview. 
They  defeated  these  teams  by  a  whole  team  effort. 
Mentally,  each  player  wanted  to  win  and  with  this 
desire  they  were  able  to  be  victorious. 

For  the  JV  team  the  most  exciting  victory  was 
the  Avon  Lake  Tournament.  On  their  way  to  placing 
first,  the  team  defeated  Lorain  Catholic  and  Avon 
Lake.  They  battled  Fairview,   16-14,   15-12,  for 
first.  Sophomore,  Jennifer  Gardner  restated  the 
feelings  of  the  team.  "A  tremendous  amount  of 
effort  was  put  forth  by  each  player.  " 


1  979  Girls'  Vollevball  —  From  Row:  Tracy  Lair 
Selbyfmanager).  Bruce  Hoftyzer  (coach).  Second  r 
Laurie  Reynolds.  Robin  Rush.  Hallie  Wyatt,  Ellen  H 
Megan  O'Donnell,  Kathy  Barker.  Carolyn  Henley 


aren  Kirsop.  Jean  1979  Girls'  Junior  Varsity  Volleyball  —  Front  Row:  Kim  Tyler,  Trie 

:  Mary  Seed,  Keane,  Jean  Selby  Imanagerj.  Second  row:  Jennifer  Gardner,  Amy 

en.  Last  row:  Rohde,  Amanda  Reece,  Charisse  Urbano  (coach).  Third  row:  Elaine  Qu 

Jan  Hammer,  Gwen  Hamp'on,  Last  row:  Jem  Truby,  Bonnie  Martin. 


1  Mui 


"We  all  learned  how  to  keep 
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At  the  River  match  hosted  by  Bay,  Tracy  Lain  suc- 
cessfully spikes  the  ball  over  the  net  and  con- 
tributes a  point  to  the  final  score,  15-13.  Al- 
though the  Rockets  won  the  second  game,  they  lost 
the  match,  8-15,  15-13,  8-15. 


"Got  it!"  All-Conference  senior  Ellie  Hassett  re- 
ceives a  powerful  serve  at  the  River  match.  She 
then  bumped  it  to  the  setter,  fylary  Seed.  Ellie  re- 
ceived 1  12  serves  throughout  the  season. 

With  her  keen  eye  on  the  ball.  Senior  Karen  Kir- 
sop  teams  up  with  sophomore  Elaine  Quarick  to  suc- 
cessfully block  Rocky  River's  spiking  attack.  Elaine, 
co-captain  of  the  J.V.  squad,  often  dressed  for  the 
varsity  matches. 


JV 

spikes  to  SWC 

Varsity 

bumped  to  6th 

When  the  1979  varsity  and  JV  teams 
met  for  their  first  practices  of  the 
year  in  mid-August,  they  found  them- 
selves in  similar  situations  — both  were 
faced  with  the  job  of  breaking  in  a 
new  coach. 

"We  all  got  along  well  with  Ms. 
Urbano.  She  knew  the  sport  and  coached 
the  beginners  well,"  explained  Gewn  Hamp- 
ton, co-captain  of  the  JV  team. 

The  varsity  team  also  became  accus- 
tomed to  Coach  Hoftyzer  quickly  and  both 
squads  launched  their  season  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

Mary  Seed  and  Tracy  Lain  led  the  team 
in  two  important  categories:  serve 
efficiency  and  assists.  Mary  had  a  97% 
serve  efficiency  and  193  assists  and 
Tracy  followed  with  94%  efficiency  and 
152  assists.  Hitter  Karen  Kirsop  led 
the  team  with  56  kills,  spikes  which  re- 
sult in  points. 

Although  there  was  plenty  of  vital- 
ity, it  couldn't  quite  make  up  for 
the  varsity's  general  lack  of  height  and 
experience  (only  four  of  the  ten  girls 
had  been  on  the  '78  team).  The  girls 
never  lost  their  enthusiam,  as  Mary 
Seed  commented,  "I  enjoyed  the  team  this 
year.  We  ail  learned  how  to  keep  our 
spirits  up." 

The  JV  squad  gained  the  SWC  champion- 
ship through  an  undefeated  season.  Their 
toughest  competition  was  found  at  the 
first  annual  Avon  Lake  Tournament.  The 
squad  was  fortunate  to  have  two  players, 
Elaine  Quarick  and  Gwen  Hampton,  who  also 
had  the  experience  of  playing  with  the 
varsity  team.  Gwen  contributed  the  most 
points,  80,  to  the  JV  totals  while  serving 
and  Elaine  led  the  squad  with  13  blocks. 


Volleyball  ■ 
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"We've 
got  a  team 
that's  super  great. 
We've  got  a  team  on 
TVS."  On  Friday,  November 
second,  1979,  Mrs.  Scrivens,  the 

cheerleading  advisor,  received  a  call 
from  Judd  Hambrick,  anchorman  at  chan- 
nel 8.  Mr.  Hambrick  announced  that  the 
Bay  High  cheerleadets  had  been  named 
"Best  Cheerleaders  in  Cleveland!  "  The  girls 
did  tv\/o  cheers  for  the  TVS  cameras  and 
appeared  on  the  6  and  1 1  o'clock  news 
the  following  Friday 

The  glory  was  only  part 
of  the  overall  job.  Tradi- 
tional fund  raising  plans 
were  carried  through  in 
late  summer  and  fall. 

The  year  1979-80 
provided  a  greater  "all  for 
one  and  one  for  all"  feel- 
ing than  in  previous  years. 
This  unity  showed  through 
at  all  the  games.  Debbie  Foxx  stated, 
"I've  never  met  a  nicer  group  of  girls." 

A  new  system  of  rotating  squads  was 
developed  during  the  winter  sports.  The 
customary  one  permanent  group  for  basket- 
ball and  another  for  wrestling,  dissolved 
as  the  new  plan  went  into  effect  in 
November  for  the  winter  sports.  The  idea 
was  to  divide  the  squads  equally,  then 


"It  was  great  to  be  No. 
1  cheerleaders  in  Cleve- 
land, even  by  default.  Ori- 
ginally the  Dallas  Cowboy 
Cheerleaders  were  No.  1 
and  the  defunct  Cava- 
lettes  were  second. 

—  Robin  Santo 


have  them  rotate  between  bas- 
ketball and  wrestling.  This  meant 
longer  and  more  intense  practices  for 
the  girls,  but  more  of  a  chance  to  support 
the  entire  athletic  program.  The  majority  of 
the  cheerleaders  were  in  favor  of  the  ar- 
rangement. Martha  Saltis  said,  "I  thought 
it  was  a  good  idea  because  we  go  to  cheer 
for  both  basketball  and  wrestling." 

Senior  Joe  Auman  commented,  "I  prefer- 
red it  (the  rotation)  the  old  way  because 
you  got  to  know  one  group  of  girls  really 
well." 

Like  most  other  teams  and  organiza- 
tions, the  JV  and  varsity  squads  departed 
for  camp  in  early  August.  Instances  such 
as  modified  toga  parties.  Sparkle  and 
Shine  contests,  and  competing  for  a  spot 
in  the  National  Cheerleading  Championship 
(NCC)  kept  the  girls  busy. 
The  varsity  squad  brought 
home  six  ribbons  and  a 
third  place  plaque  for  the 
NCC  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  freshman  squad  had 
no  trouble  fitting  into  the 
routine.  Having  only  one 
rookie,  the  group  organized 
themselves  into  an  efficient 
squad.  Captain  Sharon 
Davis  remarked,  "It  was  so  much  more  fun 
than  Middle  School  cheerleading." 

Believe  it  or  not,  the  teams  do  appre- 
ciate the  cheerleaders.  Senior  Dave 
Sommer,  co-captain  of  the  varsity  football 
team  said,  "They  were  a  very  well  synchro- 
nized squad  that  provided  spirit  and  pep 
for  the  teams." 
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At  the  Westiake  Pep  Assembly,  the  freshman  cheer 

leaders  shout  the  "GO  BAY"  cheer  to  generate 
enthusiasm  from  the  crowd.  The  cheer  takes  about 
two  minutes  to  complete. 


Organizations 


By  perfecting  the  tetter  "T"  in  the  word   "ROCKETS" 
the  Varsity  Cheerleaders  are  96.3%  of  the  way  done 
with  the  procedure.  Pom-poms  not  needed  for  each 
letter  are  temporarily  discarded  behind  the  cheer- 
leaders' backs. 


While  performing  at  the  Westlake  Pep  Assembly. 

J  V,  Cheerleader  Lynn  True  concentrates  on  every 
move.  The  1979-1980  season  was  Lynn's  first  year 
as  a  cheerleader. 


Because  of  a  Rocket  touchdown  at  the  Bay-Midpark 
football  game,  cheerleaders  Ken  Priest  and  Debbie 
Foxx  jump  for  joy.  Bay  won  the  game  with  a  score 
of  20-8. 


Cheerleaders  — 


» 


o 
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"Shanghai 
Shoremen"  and 
"Demolish  Demons" 
were  just  two  of  the 
many  signs  plastered  all 
over  the  cafeteria  walls  during 
the  sports  seasons.  These  some- 
times bizarre  signs  created  every  Thurs 
day  after  school  by  pep  club  members  were 
meant  to  psyche  the  athletes  for  upcoming 
games.  Freshman  Wendy  Williams  stated, 
"Painting  signs  for  the 
guys  is  fun  and  it's  a 
good  way  to  show  your  sup 
port  and  spirit." 

But  pep  clubbers  weren't 
the  only  students  standing 
behind  Bay's  jocks.  Stats, 
or  statisticians,  were  re- 
sponsible for  every  move 
an  athlete  made. 

Basketball  stats  had  to 
pay  close  attention  to  all  points  scored, 
fouls  and  any  other  violations  made  by 
each  player.  Varsity  b-ball  stat  Cindy 
Code  said,  "When  you're  just  starting  to 
stat,  you  make  a  lot  of  mistakes  because 
the  whole  process  is  trial  and  error." 
When  the  end  of  the  season  rolled  around, 
the  stats  gave  each  of  the  players  a  scrap- 
book  of  their  records.  The  books  included 


"When  you're  a 
stat  you  learn 
to  really  under- 
stand the  game" 


— Janna  Geaslen 


pictures,  newspaper  clip- 
pings, and  statistics  and  were 
given  at  the  annual  banquet. 
Track  and  swimming  timers  had  to  be 
sure  and  listen  for  the  starting  gun. 
When  the  race  was  over,  the  timers  gave 
times  to  the  athletes  and  then  gave  them 
to  the  head  stat,  who  recorded  them.  Ann 
Mudler,  a  swimming  timer,  said,  "It's  a 
lot  of  fun,  but  sometimes  we  get  pretty 
wet  in  the  process." 

Soccer  stats  had  to  keep  track  of  all 
turnovers,  assists,  and  goals,  aside  from 
keeping  track  of  time-outs  and  quarters. 
Lisa  Durk  stated,  "I  really  love  soccer, 
and  keeping  stats  for  the  guys.  I  only 
regret  having  to  sit  out  in  the  cold  and 
rain  at  Saturday  night  games." 

At  hockey  games.  Bay 
was  known  for  its  cow- 
bells. Each  Hockey  Honey 
received  a  bell  after  one 
year  of  statting.  They 
were  rung  throughout  the 
games  to  generate  enthu- 
siasm from  the  crowd.  In 
addition  to  ringing  bells 
and  keeping  stats,  the 
Hockey  Honeys  sold  scarves 
to  raise  money  for  the  team. 
Besides  keeping  statistics,  stats  often 
decorated  the  houses  of  the  jocks.  Soggy 
toilet  paper  all  over  an  athlete's  lawn 
was  not  uncommon  before  a  big  game.  Var- 
sity soccer  captain  Paul  Fenton  said,  "The 
stats  do  a  great  job  in  psyching  us  up, 
but  it  would  be  nice  to  be  able  to  do  more 
for  them  than  just  say  thank-you." 


At  the  Bay-North  Olmsted  boys'  swim  meet,  Lynn 
Brogan  and  Ann  Finch  wait  for  the  500  yard  free- 
style to  begin.  The  girls  swim  team  provided 
timers  for  the  boys'  meets  and  visa  versa. 
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Friday  night  at  the  Bay-Rocky  River  basketball 
game,  Knsty  Janda,  Janna  Geaslen,  Cindy  Code  and 
Sherry  Gray  record  the  happenings  on  the  court. 
The  b-ball  stats  met  Thursdays  after  school  to 
discuss  the  upcoming  game  and  paint  signs. 
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Close  to  finishing  a  pep  sign  for  the  basketball 
team,  Lisa  Neuhaus  and  Cindy  Budlong  paint  the 
last  few  letters  of  the  banner.  Pep  club  members 
hung  signs  in  the  cafeteria  before  various  games 
and  matches. 


After  eating  lunch,  sophomore  Gwen  Hampton  signs  a 
pin-up  letter  "B"  for  one  of  her  friends  on  the 
basketball  team.  Pep  club  and  the  cheerleaders 
hung  pin-ups  in  the  cafeteria  hallway  for  every 
sport  to  give  fans  a  chance  to  wish  their  athletic 
friends  good  luck. 


Pep  Club 
&  Statisticians   — 
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For  the  varsity  basketball  players, 
1980  became  a  year  of  ups  and  downs.  The 
Rockets  dropped  their  first  few  games  to 
their  opponents.  Then  came  the  return  of 
Mark  Kaiser,  who  sparked  the  Rockets  as 
they  began  to  easily  defeat  their  foes. 

The  team  seemed  to  come  out  of  a  slump 
and  began  to  play  well  against 
their  opponents.  "After  the 
team  got  moving,  we  started  to 
play  well  and  act  as  a  team," 
stated  senior  point  man  Jim 
Liberatore.  Jim  also  added, 
"When  we  got  moving,  we  were 
hard  to  stop." 

The  Rockets  had  some  prob- 
lems because  of  their  lack  of 
height.  The  past  few  years 
Bay  has  had  a  "small"  team  and  this  squad 
was  no  exception.  According  to  senior 
pivot.  Bob  Kimball,  "Being  a  small  team, 
we  had  to  hustle  and  work  more  than  a 
team  like  Medina,  which  had  a  lot  of 
height." 

In  addition  to  being  short,  the  Rockets 

In  the  second  quarter,  Jim  Liberatore  (30)  breaks 
through  the  opposing  defense  with  a  charge  of  en- 
ergy. In  one  game,  a  typical  player  runs  5-6  hard 
miles  up  and  down  the  court. 


Whipping  the 
Cream  of  the  Crop 

had  a  young  squad  consisting  of  only  four 
seniors.  The  rest  of  the  team  was  com- 
posed of  5  juniors  and  4  sophomores.  Even 
with  this  short  team,  sophomore  Dave  Rode 
surprised  the  Bay  fans  with  a  "slam  dunk" 
in  the  opening  game  against  Lakewood. 

Bay's  chances  of  seeing  first  place 
dwindled  after  losses  to  both  Rocky  River 
and  Westlake.  As  a  result,  they  had 
nothing  to  lose  when  facing  league-leading 
Olmsted  Falls.  It  was  the  game  of  the 
year  for  the  Rockets  as  they  stunned  the 
perennial  conference  champions  67-63.  The 
Rockets  compiled  a  10-9  overall  record, 
good  enough  for  a  fourth  place  finish  in 
SWC. 

Leading  all  scorers  was  Mark  Kaiser 
with  a  whopping  22.3  points  per  game.  Jim 
Liberatore  led  the  team  with  assists  while 
Bob  Kimball  paced  the  squad  with  the  most 
rebounds.  Senior  Mark  Kaiser  summed  up 
the  whole  season  for  the  Rockets  by  stat- 
ing, "All  in  all,  it  was  a  fun  year  with 
some  good  times  and  some  good  basketball." 
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With  the  referee  catling  a  foul  on  him,  senior 

starter  Bob  Kimball  stares  at  him  in  disbelief. 

The  Rockets  ended  up  whipping  North  Olmsted,  60-43. 


Fancy  footwork  and  superior  shooting  enables  senior 
Mark  Kaiser  to  deceive  his  North  Olmsted  defender. 
Kaiser  ran  up  26  points  total  to  boost  the  Rockets 
to  a  victory. 

1979-1980  Varsity  Basketball— Front  row:  Ted  Monago.  manager 
Back  row:  Mark  Kaiser.  Karl  Newkirk.  Da»e  Bennel.  Dan  Patterson, 
Steve  Rode,  Jim  Geuther,  Bob  Kimball,  Dean  Shultz.  Dave  Rode, 
Greg  Bloomfield.  Stu  Larsen,  J 


The  season  for  the  varsity  basketball  players 
was  a  combination  of  both  high  and  low  points. 
The  high  point  for  them  was  the  emotional  vic- 
tory over  state-ranked  Olmsted  Falls.  Coming 
into  the  game  Bay  had  nothing  to  lose  and  the 
Bulldogs  had  a  SWC  title  on  the  line.  Tension 
began  to  fill  the  stagnant  air  as  the  tip-off 
came.  Quickly.  Bay  jumped  out  to  a  sizeable  lead 
and  the  crowd  felt  an  upset  in  the  making.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  half  Bay  held  a  narrow  one 
point  lead.  When  the  teams  came  back  on  the  floor 
Bay,  again,  took  a  lead  of  nine  points.  The 
visiting  Bulldogs  looked  on  as  they  saw  hopes  of  a 
title  dwindle  away.  But  to  the  surprise  of 
everyone.  Olmsted  Falls  came  back  to  within  a 
point  with  a  mere  30  seconds  to  play  in  the  game. 
Then,  as  the  Bulldog  crowd  felt  some  strength, 
senior  Bob  Kimball  iced  the  game  for  the  Rock- 
ets by  tossing  in  a  pair  of  free  throws  to  win 
67-63.  It  was  a  heartbreaking  defeat  for  the 
powerful  Bulldogs,  but  a  hard-fought  and  well- 
earned  victory  for  the  young  Rockets. 


1979- 

1980  Varsity  Basektball 

Bay 

57 

Lakewood 

Bay 

32 

Medina 

Bay 

71 

Fairvievi/ 

Bay 

80 

Westlake 

Bay 

75 

Avon  Lake 

Bay 

64 

Olmsted  Falls 

Bay 

77 

Elyria 

Bay 

60 

North  Olmsted 

Bay 

58 

Rocky  River 

Bay 

60 

Berea 

Bay 

44 

Medina 

Bay 

63 

Fairview 

Bay 

69 

Westlake 

Bay 

67 

Olmsted  Falls 

Bay 

70 

North  Olmsted 

Bay 

59 

Admiral  King 

Bay 

65 

Rocky  River 
WON  9  LOST  8 

Ready  for  action,  varsity  bailers,  Dave  Rode  (34), 
Karl  Newkirk  (12),  Dave  Bennet  (22),  Dan  Patterson 
(40),  watch  their  teammates  give  their  all  on  the 
court.  Each  must  concentrate  on  the  game  and  be 
ready  to  play  at  any  moment. 


Varsity  Basketball- 
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The  season  was  a  learning  experience 
for  both  the  varsity  players  and  coach. 
Along  with  the  new  coach  came  different 
ideas  and  strategies  in  the  plays  and  the 
defense.  Captain  Sara  Naumann  explained, 
"Ms.  Urbano,  our  coach,  inherited  a  young 
and  inexperienced  team  which  I'm  sure 
was  hard  on  her." 

As  a  coach,  Charise  Urbano 
put  in  5'1"  Sara  Nauman  as 
the  guard  for  the  Rockets, 
where  she  led  the  team  in 
scoring  with  a  season  total  of 
over  160  points. 

Bay's  toughest  competition 
came  against  the  number  one 
SWC  team,  Medina.  Although 
the  team  effort  exhibited  by 
Medina  brought  them  a  24-29 
victory,  the  Medina  Bees  had  to  stall 
the  ball  for  more  than  seven  minutes. 
Although  the  season  had  its  disap- 
pointments, it  also  had  some  bright  spots. 
These  came  in  the  form  of  Junior  Amy  Chad- 
wick  and  Freshman  Peggy  Liberatore  who 
added  a  great  deal  of  hustle,  aggression, 
and  offensive  punch  to  the  Rocket  attack. 


Peggy  Liberatore,  the  only  Freshman  on 
the  Varsity  team,  contributed  twelve  of 
the  forty-two  points  and  five  assists 
against  Olmsted  Falls.  "I  got  the  ex- 
perience I  needed  for  next  year,"  Peggy 
commented. 

Again,  with  the  Junior  Varsity  squad, 
coaching  changes  caused  a  lot  of  con- 
fusion for  the  players.  Although  the 
season  was  a  losing  one,  some  members 
of  the  team  did  well  individually.  The 
Rockets  had  three  players  Kim  Tyler, 
Leslie  Hokaj,  and  co-captain  Sue  Dechert, 
who  all  scored  over  60  points  during  the 
year.  Kim  Tyler  and  Leslie  Hokaj  also 
played  on  the  varsity  squad. 

Summing  up  the  JV  season.  Junior 
Amy  Haders  concluded,  "Basketball  has 
helped  me.  I've  had  fun  during  the  season 
and  I  made  new  friends.  It's  an  accom- 
plishment I  thought  I'd  never  make,  as 
"Boo"  Scott  would  say,  "Progress  involves 
risk."  I  risked  giving  up  my  old  friends 
for  the  sport,  but  instead  I  got  both 
basketball  and  friends.  I'll  never  re- 
gret joining." 


1980  Girls'  Junior  Varsity  Basketball — Front 
row:  Becky  Olson  manager,  Mark  Die  coach.  Back 
row:  Kate  Thibo,  Diana  Whilton  co-captain,  Leslie 
Hokaj,  Karen  Boccia,  Kim  Tyler,  Sue  Dechert  co- 
captain,  Lucy  Mayo,  Michele  Paynter,  Karen  Fosler, 
Amy  Rubinson,  Julie  Poffenburger. 


Pressure  applied  by  a  strong  Bay  defense  of  Cindy 
Griffiths,  Amy  Chadwick  and  Sara  Naumann,  cause  an 
Avon  Lake  player  to  take  an  off  ballance  shot. 
Thanks  to  the  defense  Bay  won  57-34. 


1980  Girls'  Varsity  Basketball — Front  row:  Becky 
Olson  (manager),  Charise  Urbano  (coach).  Back  row: 
Laurie  Reynolds,  Amy  Chadwick,  Gwen  Hampton,  Ka- 
ren Kirsop,  Cindy  McLaughlin,  Cindy  Griffiths,  Peggy 
Liberatore,  Marybeth  Strulic.  Sara  Naumann  (captain). 
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technical  foul  against  Avon  Lake  brings  the  best 
ee-throw  shooter  on  the  Junior  Varsity  squad,  freshman 
3slie  Hokaj,  to  the  line.  Leslie  led  the  team 
ith  a  total  of  nineteen  free  throw  points. 


With  college  play  experience  under  her  belt,  coach 
Charise  Urbano  gives  advice  to  the  team.  The  Rockets 
went  on  to  whip  Westlake  42-34. 


The  highlight  of  the  season  for  the 
varsity  team  was  the  second  North  Olm- 
sted game.  The  Rockets  gained  revenge 
against  the  Eagles  for  the  previous  loss, 
33-37,  vi/ith  a  win  of  48-34. 

They  played  a  tough  1 -3- T  half  court 
press  which  caused  many  turnovers  and 
resulted  in  numerous  fast  breaks. 

Cindy  Griffiths  played  her  best  game 
of  the  season  with  9  rebounds  and  8 
points.   "We  worked  as  a  team,  "  stated 
sophomore  forward  Gwen  Hampton.   "We 
played  our  offense  and  our  defense  well. 
Our  win  was  the  result  of  a  team  effort.  " 

Other  contributors  to  this  years 
varsity  squad  were  5 '4"  guard  Maribeth 
Strulic  with  24  points  and  freshman 
Kim  Tyler  who  played  in  a  varsity  game 
while  still  a  member  of  the  junior 
varsity  team. 

There  were  two  games  that  highlighted 
the  junior  varsity  season.  The  first  was 
against  North  Ridgeville  which,  thanks 
to  some  good  defense,  they  won  33-28. 

Sue  Dechert  grabbed  10  rebounds 
while  Leslie  Hokaj  pumped  in  12  points 
in  pacing  them  to  their  first  victory. 

The  second  outstanding  effort  was 
the  first  North  Olmsted  game.  Again 
the  Rockets  played  some  fine  defense 
and  won  the  game  29-24. 

Said  forward  Kim  Tyler,  "This  was 
a  game  that  lifted  our  spirits  because 
it  was  the  first  game  we  won  under  our 
new  coach.  Sue  Liberatore.  " 
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Girls'  Junior  Varsity  Basketball 
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1979-1980  JV  Basketball 
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WON  10  LOST  7 

49 

The  freshman  basketball  team  had  a  surprising 
season.  The  year  started  out  right  when  the  team 
beat  opponents  that  had  beaten  them  the  previous 
year.  But  the  game  that  most  remains  in  every 
player's  memory  was  the  first  game  against  North 
Olmsted.  The  Eagles  were  the  biggest  rivals  and 
their  toughest  game.  The  score  changed  hands 
numerous  times  until  the  last  minutes  when  North 
Olmsted  missed  an  easy  shot.  The  rebound  was 
recovered,  and  Bay  subsequently  controlled  the 
boards  for  the  remainder  of  the  match. 

From  then  on,  the  Rockets  simply  ran  down  the 
clock  for  the  last  few  seconds  to  win  the  game, 
44-43.  Popular  demand  gave  most  of  the  credit 
to  the  coach,  Carl  Assenheimer  for  the  winning 
season  of  13-3,  and  for  the  win  over  North  Olm- 
sted, 

As  for  the  JVs,  the  sophomore  class  had  lost 
only  two  games  in  both  1977  and  1978,  Although 
they  lost  three  players  to  the  Varsity  team,  they 
still  did  well.  As  it  turned  out,  they  lost 
their  first  two  games,  but  the  turning  point  of 
the  season  was  the  Fairview  game.  Coach  Jim 
Keberle  had  informed  the  team  that  they  were 
going  to  lose  to  the  Warriors  to  get  them  psyched. 

To  prove  him  wrong,  the  team  came  around  and 
found  their  mistakes.  On  the  day  of  the  game,  the 
players  were  extremely  psyched.  Dean  Schultz  came 
down  from  the  varsity,  and  he  played  valuably 
for  the  JVers.  The  game  started  off  with  Bay 
taking  an  early  lead,  and  they  soon  dominated  the 
entire  game.  The  team  cruised  to  a  57-44  vic- 
tory, and  the  coach  and  players  regained  their 
faith  in  themselves  which  carried  them  through 
the  rest  of  the  season. 


Destined  to  score  a  basket,  sophomore  Neal  Coyne 
leaps  through  the  air  at  the  hoop.  Neal  starts 
on  a  team  that  consists  mainly  of  sophomores. 

Set  to  take  a  free  shot,  against  North  Olmsted, 
freshman  Rick  Manoloff  keeps  a  steady  hand  while 
shooting.  The  freshmen  team  lost  the  game,  their 
first  defeat  of  the  season. 


1979-1980  Boys'  Junior  Varsity  Basketball — Front  row:  Jim 

Carpenter,  Ted  Monago,  manager,  Kevin  Toole.  Second  row: 
Rich  Lowrie,  John  Cseh,  Kip  Crayton,  Phil  Cook,  Dave  Wolfe, 
Keith  Troia,  Jim  Keberle,  coach,  Matt  Acton.  Brian  Hogan,  Mike 
Redinger,  Jim  Comparin,  Neal  Coyne,  Glen  Bowditch,  manager. 

After  a  collision,  with  an  Eagle  defender,  frosh 
starter.  Bill  Toole  picks  himself  up  and  prepares 
to  take  a  free  throw.  The  freshmen  cagers  won 
the  first  1 3  games  on  their  schedule. 
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Hoops  and  hopes 

A  season  filled  with  hustle  and 
deternnination  best  describes  the  1980 
JV  basketball  team. 

As  a  squad  made  up  mainly  of  soph- 
omores, the  team  had  to  fight  with  every- 
thing they  had.  And  what  they  got  was 
rewarding.  It  was  a  season  with  many 
bright  spots,  one  of  which  was  little 
Kevin  Toole  who  led  the  team  on  the  court. 
Size  made  no  difference  as  he  led  Bay 
in  assists,  and  baffled  opponents  with 
outstanding  dribbling  and  precision  pass- 
ing. Another  bright  point  was  the  team's 
amazing  quickness,  exemplified  by  soph- 
omore John  Cseh  who,  after  having  the 
ball  stolen  from  him  against  Rocky  River, 
raced  down  the  court  to  intercept  the  en- 
suing pass. 

The  Rockets  had  something  in  '80  that 
Bay  basketball  had  lacked  in  past  years  — 
rebounding  strength.  Bay  had  the  size 


and  muscle  to  intimidate  opponents  under- 
neath the  boards  with  the  likes  of  Greg 
Bloomfield,  Dean  Shultz,  and  Dave  Wolf. 
Wolf  led  the  team  In  that  department. 

Sophomore  Rich  Lowrle  summed  up  the 
b-ball  year  by  saying,  "This  season  was 
exceptionally  rewarding  when  you  consid- 
er the  fact  that  most  of  the 
teams  we  played  were  made  up 
mainly  of  juniors."  The  team 
also  had  great  depth,  as  shown 
In  the  Avon  Lake  game,  when 
all  13  players  saw  at  least 
one  quarter  of  action. 

After  the  outstanding  sea- 
son of  the  '79  freshman  squad, 
the  1980  team  had  some  tough 
shoes  to  fill.  The  team  met 
the  challenge,  however,  and 
succeeded.  They  compiled  a  13-3  record 
for  the  '80  campaign.  Rob  Hall,  fresh- 
man forward,  says  of  the  frosh  team,  "We 
are  a  whole  team,  we  all  share.  I  think 
that's  why  we  were  so  successful."  The 
team  exploded  out  of  the  blocks  in  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  They  won  their 
first  13  games,  before  dropping  their 
last  three.  After  starting  out  so  well, 
It  was  heart-breaking  to  lose  in  the 
first  round  of  the  tournament. 


1979-1980  Freshman  Basketball  — Front  row:  Pat  Troia,  Scott 
Francy,  Dave  Peterson,  Dave  Spencer,  Brian  Porter,  Hugh 
ODonnell.  Second  row:  Tom  Andersson,  Jim  Sorg,  Rob  Hall, 
John  Toale,  Bill  Toole,  Terry  Walsh.  Back  row:  Rick 
Manoloff,  Steve  Geuther,  Carl  Assenheimer,  coach,  Mark 
Eisaman,  Jim  Bolin. 


JV.  Freshman  Basketball- 
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Hockey:  Luck  of  the  Puck 


If  skating  alone  would  win  a  game,  the 
1979-1980  Bay  High  Hockey  team  would  have 
had  the  best  season  ever. 

However,  a  lack  of  size  and  experience 
caused  team  members  to 
play  a  weak  game  mentally. 
The  result  was  that  the 
team  lost  to  other  schools 
whose  actual  skills  and 
abilities  were  inferior 
such  as  North  Olmsted  and 
Brooklyn.  As  sophomore  Jon 
Manke  put  it,  "Our  team 
was  basically  solid  but 
our  inexperience  lost  us 
some  crucial  games." 

On  the  plus  side,  the  icers  played 
their  best  games  in  the  Shaker  Heights 
Tournament  where  they  made  it  to  the 
finals,  a  feat  never  accomplished  by  any 
other  Bay  team.  The  problem  was  that  after 
that  game,  the  team  was  never  able  to  get 


it  back  together  again.  Senior  Paul  Fenton 
summed  it  up.  "The  season  started  off  hot 
on  ice  with  our  encouraging  win  over  last 
years  State  Champs,  Centerville,  in  the 
Christmas  Tournament.  But  after  that,  the 
team  suffered  a  discouraging  downfall." 

In  the  areas  of  defense  and  goalkeeping, 
the  team  had  been  extremely  solid  while  the 
offense  had  been  hot  and  cold  as  a  result 
of  injuries,  illnesses,  and  inconsistencies. 
Senior  Captain  Matt  Armitage  commented. 
"Our  one  downfall  was  in  our  consistency. 
But  when  we  played  well,  we  played  our 
best."  But  with  hopes  of  doing  well  in  the 
State  playoffs,  the  team  pulled  it  all  back 
together. 

Even  though  the  team  did  have  its  ups 
and  downs,  it  was  still  a  typically 
Bay  team  in  nature.  By  finishing  out  the 
season  with  a  winning  record,  they 
continued  the  fine  Bay  High  tradition  of 
making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation. 


Hockey — First  Row:  Scott  Pickup,  Dave  Snyder  Trainer, 
Frank  Zitzman,  Paul  Templeman.  Doug  Balogh.  Todd 
Marella  Mgr.,  Dave  Markley.  Second  Row:  Tom  Penick, 
Doug  Daniels,  Jon  Manke,  Paul  Fenton,  Scott  Little, 
Kevin  Rossborough.  Back  Row:  Mr.  Thomas  Williams 
Coach,  Mike  DiGiacomo,  Matt  Armitage,  Jeff  Heisler, 
Mike  Hughes,  Shane  Zinke,  Jim  Sellers,  Greg  Schell, 
Tim  McDonald  Asst.  Coach. 


In  order  to  plan  a  bit  of  strategy  the  North 
Olmsted  game,  offenseman  John  Manke  confers  i 
coach  "H"  Williams  about  the  less  than  good 
offensive  attack.  Bay  won  5-2. 
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Patiently  waiting  for  the  beginning  of  the  River 
game,  sophomore  offenseman  Jim  Sellers  intently 
watches  the  moves  of  his  opponents  during  warm 
ups.  Even  with  careful  pre-game  surveillance,  Bay 
lost  5-3  to  River. 


The  lack  of  size  and  experience  on  the 
Hockey  team  resulted  in  a  poor  mental 
attitude  towards  their  games,  causing  them 
to  lose  to  less-skilled  teams.  The  team 
did  make  up  for  the  losses  during  the 
Shaker  Heights  Tournament  by  playing 
their  best  for  the  year.  In  tournament, 
they  reached  the  finals,  something  no 
other  Bay  Hockey  team  has  ever  done.  The 
team  accomplished  this  superb  act  by 
defeating  the  present  defending  State 
Champs,  Centerville.  After  the  team 
peaked  out  in  the  tournament,  it  was 
an  uphill  climb  to  try  to  get  things 
back  together. 


1979-1980  Varsity  Hockey 
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7 

Shaker  Heights 

Bay 

2 

Shaker  Heights 

Bay 

2 

North  Olmsted 

Bay 

6 

Normandy 

Bay 

0 

Centerville 

Bay 

2 

Brooklyn 

Bay 

5 

Olmsted  Falls 

Bay 

2 

St.  Edward 

Bay 

7 

Elyria 

Bay 

3 

Rocky  River 
WON  1 1  LOST  8 
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An  Uneven  Start, 
but  a  Balanced  Finish 


It  looked  like  disaster  was  on  the 
horizon  at  the  beginning  of  the  1979- 
1980  gymnastics  season.  Six  gynnnasts  had 
graduated,  including  three  members  who 
had  taken  the  team  to  state  in  '79.  As 
if  these  losses  weren't  enough,  the 
team's  coach,  Toni  Chiabotti,  had 
resigned. 

These  obstacles  could  have 
presented  an  excuse  for  any 
team  to  lose  their  confidence 
and  competitive  spirit,  but 
the  gymnasts  never  missed  a 
beat.  They  made  a  smooth 
transition  into  the  training 
methods  of  their  new  coach 
Jack  Flanagin,  and  duplicated 
their  previous  seasons  record 
with  their  only  loss  to  the 
girls  from  Lakewood  High  School.  They 
also  added  the  team's  fifth  SWC  crown 
in  five  years  to  their  collection. 

At  the  sectional  meet  the  girls  took 
third  place  and  qualified  the  entire 
team  to  the  district  competition.  The 
team's  only  senior,  Lindsey  Yount, 
captured  a  fourth  in  the  all-around  at 


the  sectionals.  Lindsey  commented.  "We 
did  a  lot  better  as  a  team  than  we 
thought  we  would.  That  really  gave  us  a 
lot  more  confidence." 

Regina  Weeks,  a  junior,  said,  "Our 
new  coach  was  a  real  help  this  year.  He 
was  very  supportive." 

Despite  the  uncertainties  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  the  gymnasts 
pulled  together  and  continued  their 
tradition  of  excellence. 
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1979  1980  Girls'  Gymnastics — 

ront  row:  Cindy  Hamme 

.  MoHy 

Greene,  Janice  Bucher    Second  rov 

v:  Sandy  Podogil,  Regina 

Weeks,  Lora  Helfnch.  Kelly  Perner, 

indsey  Yount,  Carol 

Ganlos.  Third  row:  Sue  Greaser,  L 

aura  Ahlers.  Leslie  Barker, 

Kate  DeVos,  Becky  Stewart,  Back 

ow:  Jack  Flanagan  coach 

Sports 


Precision  and  control,  essential  in  gymnastics, 
guide  each  step  in  Kristy  Hale's  beam  routine, 
a  performance  on  a  space  only  four  inches  wic 
minor  slip  can  spell  disaster  for  any  gymnast. 


On  the  uneven  parallel  bars.  Sue  Greaser  swings 
through  her  routine  showing  the  endless  amount  of 
repetition  required  in  a  practice.  The  coach  lim- 
ited the  amount  of  time  the  girls  could  spend  on 
each  piece  of  equipment  at  practices. 

Afternoon  practice  in  the  east  gym  gives  Lindsey 
Yount  time  to  perfect  her  floor  routines.  Each 
girl  practices  one  of  three  compulsory  routines 
and  in  addition  can  create  an  optional  routine  of 
her  own. 


Receiving  the  SWC  trophy  was  one  of  the  high 
points  of  the  '79-'80  gymnastics  season.  The 
girls  hadn  't  been  sure  about  winning  it  all. 
Everyone  enjoyed  seeing  Lindsey  win  all  her 
honors:  she  took  two  firsts  in  the  individual 
events  and  second  in  the  all-around  competition 
at  the  SWC  meet. 

The  only  senior  on  the  team,  Lindsey  provided 
leadership  and  momentum  to  all  the  other 
gymnasts,  who  were  mostly  freshmen  and 
sophomores.  It  was  thrilling  to  the  young  team 
to  take  the  SWC  crown. 


1979  1980  Girls  Gymnasti 

cs 

Bay 

105.32 

Valley  Forge 

89.32 

Bay 

100.99 

Lorain 

87.35 

Bay 

106.54 

Medina 

95.30 

Bay 

107.55 

Berea 

102.45 

Bay 

107.55 

Brecksville 

98.64 

Bay 

79.90 

North  Olmsted 

54,60 

Bay 

103.00 

Westlake 

82.80 

Bay 

78.00 

Avon  Lake 

59.00 

Bay 

104.43 

Rocky  River 

103.06 

Bay 

75.40 

Medina 

60.55 

Bay 

80.95 

Lakewood 

91.45 

Bay 

103.56 

North  Olmsted 

103.13 

Bay 

77.45 

Westlake 

62,10 

Bay 

102.33 

Avon  Lake 

98.09 

Bay 

81.70 

Rocky  River 

79,70 

WON  14  LOST  1 
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Pinned  to  the  Mat 

The  1979-1980  varsity  wrestling  team 
started  off  with  high  hopes  and  ended  up 
with  their  plans  pinned  to  the  mat. 
The  grapplers  finished  with  a  respect- 
able 6-4  record.  Through  the  first  three 
matches,  the  Rockets  breezed  to  relative- 
ly easy  victories  with  the  upper  weights 
providing  most  of  the  team's  strength. 
Upon  entering  the  prodi- 
gious Brecksville  Tournament, 
the  wrestlers  had  a  3-1  rec- 
ord. Even  with  the  high  class 
talent  at  Brecksville,  the 
mighty  Rockets  managed  a 
fourth  place  overall  finish 
and  an  individual  champion  in 
senior,  Tim  Plott. 

After  the  holiday  tourna- 
ment, the  Rockets  faced  the 
toughest  part  of  their  schedule;  confer- 
ence powers.  North  Olmsted  and  Olmsted 
Falls.  In  the  match  against  the  Eagles, 
the  tension  was  running  high,  and  the 
Rockets  were  bidding  for  a  major  upset. 
But  the  visiting  Eagles  proved  too  tough 
for  the  Rockets,  and  walked  away  with  an 
easy  42-16  victory. 

After  the  disappointing  loss  to  North 
Olmsted,  the  wrestlers  faced  Olmsted  Falls 
and  again  couldn't  face  the  strong  Bull- 
dogs. Del  Creps  commented,  "We  were 
really  down  after  North  Olmsted  and  it 
really  hurt  to  carry  that  disappointment 
on  through  to  the  Olmsted  Falls  match." 
Some  believed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  that  the  Rockets  were  going  to  be 
one  of  the  top  teams  in  the  conference. 
The  loss  of  many  key  wrestlers  (due  to 
illness)  was  a  main  reason  for  the  ailing 
team.  John  Wenneman,  Jim  Murray,  Steve 
Hahn,  Randy  Nickel,  and  Tim  Plott,  all 
missed  action  sometime  during  the  year. 
"It  was  really  frustrating  for  us  to 
lose  some  of  our  main  wrestlers  right 
when  we  needed  them  most  ...  it  really 
destroyed  us,  both  mentally  and  physical- 
ly," stated  senior,  Jeff  Sellers. 

When  the  SWC  tournament  came  around, 
the  grapplers  were  psyched  and  determin- 
ed to  do  their  absolute  best.  To  the 
surprise  of  many,  they  did!  Bay  took  four 
individual  championships,  and  three 
others  came  home  with  a  medal.  Overall, 
they  showed  themselves  as  a  tournament 
team  and  not  a  dual  meet  team. 


In  silent  concentration.  Chip  Killius  and  Del 
Creps  observe  the  action  on  the  mat.  The  wres- 
tlers watched  the  techniques  of  their  opponents 
to  improve  their  own  abilities. 
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After  his  own  bout  in  the  98  pound  weight  class, 
junior  Pete  Sak  applaudes  the  action  on  the  mat. 
The  sleeve  patch  represents  the  1972  Stale  Champs- 


Two  strong  competitors  at  167  pounds,  Dan  Haymond 
and  his  Medina  opponent  begin  their  match  after  the 
referee's  whistle.  Dan  proved  the  stronger  of  the 
two,  winning  by  default  over  Dale  Rohrbaugh. 


1979-1980  Varsity  Wrestling — First  row:  John  Wenneman,  Steve 
Hahn,  Jeff  Monago,  Chip  Killius,  Rob  Finicle,  Pete  Sak. Second 
row:  Carl  Bangham.  Randy  Nickel,  Tim  Plott.  Lewie   Patrick.  Jeff 
Demetrius,  Matt  Thompson,  Mike  Stuckart.  Third  row:  Pete 
Zaremba,  Jeff  Sellers,  Dan  Haymond,  Del  Creps,  Jim  Murray,  Dan 
Hertzer,  Scott  Field,  Dave  Foote,  Jim  Milliken. 


At  the  end  of  the  1979-1980  wrestling  season, 
the  grapplers  didn't  have  much  to  talk  about. 
Bays  wrestling  squad  was  thought  to  be  a  top 
contender  for  an  SWC  title.  However,  they  lack- 
ed strength  in  the  lower  weights  and  finished 
fourth  in  the  conference.  But  they  still  had  the 
SWC  Tournament  left  and  were  determined  to  show 
that  they  are  better  than  their  6-4  record.  Out 
of  the  race  for  the  title,  and  feeling  down,  the 
wrestlers  stunned  everyone  by  taking  four  indi- 
vidual championships,  more  than  any  other  team. 
Del  Creps,  Tim  Plott,  Jeff  Sellers,  and  Dan  Hay- 
mond all  took  first  place  trophies  home  while 
Chip  Killius,  Pete  Zaremba,  and  Randy  Nickel, 
placed  third,  second,  and  fourth  respectively. 
After  the  surprising  job  done  by  the  grapplers  in 
the  tournament,  they  gained  respect  and  some  pos- 
sible sectional  seedings. 


1979-1980  Varsity  Wrestling 


Bay 

48 

North  Ridgeville 

Bay 

32 

Westlake 

Bay 

41 

Lakewood 

Bay 

25 

Southview 

Bay 

31 

Fairview 

Bay 

16 

North  Olmsted 

Bay 

26 

Olmsted  Falls 

Bay 

37 

Rocky  River 

Bay 

44 

Avon  Lake 

Bay 

18 

Medina 

WON  6  LOST  4 

Tensely  awaiting  the  signal  to  start  from  the 
referee,  junior  Rob  Finicle  prepares  to  wrestle 
1979  State  Champion  Joe  McFarland.  Unfortunately, 
Joe  pinned  Rob  in  the  second  period. 


Varsity  Wrestling- 
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Set  and  ready  to  begin  his  match,  freshman  P.J. 
Smith  prepares  for  action.  P.J.  demonstrates  the 
position  each  match  begins  with. 


r 

1979-1980  JV  Wrestling 

Bay 

48 

North  Ridgeville 

14 

Upon  entering  the  match  against  North  Ridge- 

Bay 

40 

Westlake 

13 

ville  the  JV  team  was  a  little  wary  of  the  Rang- 

Bay 

43 

Lakewood 

22 

ers.  North  Ridgeville  had  been  undefeated  for 

Bay 

42 

Fairview 

15 

four  consecutive  years  and  had  destroyed  all 

Bay 

22 

North  Olmsted 

36 

teams  in  their  path.  Opening  the  season  up 

Bay 

35 

Olmsted  Falls 

31 

against  a  team  like  North  Ridgeville  provided 

Bay 

39 

Rocky  River 

20 

a  formidable  challenge  for  the  Rockets.  The 

Bay 

30 

Avon  Lake 

33 

squad  was  psyched  and  were  ready  to  take  on  the 

Bay 

17 

Medina 
WON  6  LOST  3 

48 

Rangers  on  their  home  mat.  The  first  seven 
matches  of  the  meet  were  close  all  the  way  to 
Jim  White 's  match,  when  he  pinned  his  oppon- 
ent at  5:33.  From  then  on,  it  was  all  Rockets. 

1979-1980  Creshman  Wrestling 

Bay  won  every  match  afterwards  and  soundly  de- 
feated the  perennial  champions  48-  14.  The  vic- 

tory was  savored  by  the  team  as  they  won  their 

Bay 

37 

Lee  Burneson 

45 

next  three  matches.  The  North  Ridgeville  win 

Bay 

33 

Olmsted  Falls 

38 

was  a  catalyst  to  the  successful  6-3  season  for 

Bay 

42 

Fajrvievi/ 

17 

the  JV  grapplers. 

Bay 

56 

Parkside 

21 

As  for  the  freshman,  the  1979- 1980  campaign 

Bay 

51 

Learwood 

24 

was  somewhat  of  a  disappointment.  The  Troy 

Bay 

29 

Rocky  River 

32 

Tournament  was  all  that  was  left  for  the  fresh- 

Bay 

24 

Medina 

35 

men  and  their  season.  After  hard  work  and  stren- 

Bay 

19 

North  Olmsted 

39 

uous  practice,  the  frosh  walked  away  with  a 

WON  3  LOST  5 

first,  four  seconds,  three  thirds,  and  a  fourth. 

Self-confidence  was  a  major  factor  en  route  to 

Tournaments 

their  fine  performance  in  Avon  Lake. 

Rocky 

River  Invitational 

5th 

Troy  Tournament 

4th 

1979-1980  Freshman  Wrestling — Front  row:  Mike  Carmody.  Davi 
Lafyatis,  P  J.  Smith.  Matt  Pochatek,  Tom  Coleman,  Second 

row:  Dave  Eckert.  Marty  Gilan.  John  White.  Wayne  Hams,  Rob 
Reid.  Steve  Waters,  Adam  Sanchez. 


After  greeting  the  other  team's  captains,  freshmen 
co-captains  Steve  Waters  and  Adam  Sanchez  get  ready 
to  call  the  flip.  Team  captains  meet  before  each 
meet  to  display  sportsmanship  on  the  mat. 
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Waiting  it  Out 

Like  other  years,  the  JV  wrestling 
team  has  been  the  second  team  for  the 
varsity.  Problems  arise  from  this  be- 
cause wrestlers  bounce  back  and  forth 
from  varsity  to  JV.  Coach  Joe  Scaletta 
still  coaching  even  though  he  is  not 
teaching,  headed  the  JV  squad  to  a  fine 
6-3  season.  According  to  Lewie  Patrick, 
"We  did  good  considering  that  we  lost 
people  now  and  then,  so  we  had  to  for- 
feit on  a  lot  of  matches." 

Leading  the  team  were  Scott  Worley 
and  Jim  White  with  7-0-2  and  5-1-1  rec- 
ords respectively.  Jeff  Demetrius  led 
the  squad  in  pins  with  four. 

"If  we  had  a  full  team  every  match, 
we  would  have  been  darn  near  a  perfect 
season,"  stated  sophomore  Jeff  Monago. 
The  feeling  about  the  team  being  scarce 
seems  to  be  mutual.  Several  of  the  JV 


After  putting  a  headlock  on  his  opponent,  soph- 
omore Jim  White  squeezes  hard  with  hopes  of  getting 
a  pin.  A  headlock  is  a  deadly  maneuver  which  places 
the  other  wrestler  flat  on  his  back. 


wrestlers  saw  varsity  action  some  time 
during  the  year.  Pete  Sak  added,  "We're 
a  varsity  "B"  team  .  .  .  we  are  on  the  side 
waiting  for  our  shot  at  vsrsity." 

Below  the  JV  level  are  the  mighty 
freshmen.  The  frosh  battled  to  a  tough 
3-5  record  for  the  year.  Starting  off 
the  year  the  frosh  dropped 
their  first  two  matches  and 
began  to  doubt  themselves. 
"We  were  really  down  after 
those  two  matches  because  they 
were  close  and  could  have  gone 
either  way,"  said  Dave 
Lafyatis. 

The  freshmen  shook  off  their 
woes  and  won  their  next  three 
consecutive  meets  and  showed 
their  stuff.  Bay  had  outscored  their  foes 
149-62  in  their  three  wins.  Suddenly 
the  roof  caved  in  and  they  dropped  their 
last  three  matches  of  the  year.  The  end- 
ing of  the  year  proved  a  disappointment, 
but  the  last  encounter  of  the  season  was 
the  success  at  the  Avon  Lake  tournament. 
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Ready  to  finish  his  takedown,  freshman  Dave  Lafy- 
atis works  to  get  behind  his  North  Olmsted  counter- 
part- Dave  had  a  good  year  with  the  frosh  tallying 
a  7-1  record, 

Down  and  under  control,  junior  Scott  Field  strug- 
gles to  escape  from  his  opponents  grasp.  The  JV 
lost  the  match  against  Medina  48-17. 


JV  and  Freshman  Wrestling- 


Pseudo-Sports: 

.Sporrs  that 

Anyone 

can  play 


Calling  all  sports  fans!  Sportsmen 
are  cordially  invited  to  try  their  skill 
at  the  up-and-coming  sports.  Frisbee, 
pool,  electronic  games,  and  TV  video 
games  were  part  of  the  home  entertainment 
boom. 

One  of  the  more  popular  around  Bay 
High  w/as  Frisbee.  One  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic players  was  Jim  Keever  who  start- 
ed playing  about  three  years  ago.  "Some 
people  call  playing  Frisbee  a  "game". 
Actually  it  is  not  a  game  at  all,  it's 
a  sport.  It's  just  as  much  of  a  workout- 
type  activity  as  soccer,  baseball, 
basketball,  or  just  about  any  other 
sport.  For  instance,  Frisbee  golf, 
Frisbee  football,  and  Frisbee  freestyle 
take  much  effort  and  talent  to  do  well," 
said  Jim. 

Amy  Haders  a  fellow  Frisbee  fan  com- 
mented, "I  don't  really  have  any  advice 
for  a  beginning  Frisbee  player,  except 
the  more  you  do  it,  the  better  you  get." 

Another  of  Bay  High's  favorites  were 
the  new  video  games,  both  TV  and  hand- 
held styles.  Although  all  styles  and 
models  were  fairly  expensive,  numerous 
people  owned  the  games.  Jeff  Sellers,  who 
spent  at  least  half  an  hour  a  day  play- 
ing, explained  that  his  family  got  a 
$250  Bally  for  Christmas.  The  Sellers 
have  20  cassettes  and  more  can  be  bought. 

Jeff's  favorite  game.  Space  Invaders,  in- 
volves enacting  a  space  war  with  little 
humanoid  figures.  "The  highest  score  you 
can  get  for  Space  Invaders  is  8000.  The 
best  anyone  has  scored  on  our  game  was 
7200  by  Tim  Plott,"  commented  Jeff. 

For  people  who  like  the  hand-held 
models,  talk  to  Roger  Johnson.  He  owned 
three  models  which  he  played  everyday. 
"I  have  three  different  games.  Football  I, 

Football  II  and  Master  Blaster,  two  of  Roger  John- 
son's electronic  games,  cost  $35  each.  Roger  and 
Dave  Lafyatis  use  adapters  to  help  save  on  battery 
costs. 


Football  II,  and  baseball.  They  are  all 
made  by  Mattel.  I  practice  at  least  2 
hours  on  school  days  and  up  to  six  hours 
on  the  weekends."  explained  Roger.  If 
anyone  cared  to  try  their  luck  against 
him,  put  your  money  on  Roger. 

For  the  more  sophisticated  sportsman, 
there  was  always  the  famous  stand  by, 
pool.  The  game  has  been  around  since 
the  14th  century  and  has  had  many  cham- 
pions within  the  last  century:  Min- 
nesota Fats,  Willie  Mosconj,  and  old 
timer  Sr.  Jacob  Schaefer  (1870).  Del 
Creps,  a  possible  future  champ,  has  al- 
ready been  playing  for  9  years.  His 
father  got  him  started  mainly  because 
they've  always  had  a  pool  table.  Even 
though  there  are  several  other  games  to 
play,  Del  preferred  8-ball. 

To    he  reader  who  still  does  not 
think  these  "games"  are  sports,  why  not 
play  one  of  the  Bay  High  Professionals? 
Ten  to  one  says  playing  with  nimble-fin- 
gered experts  can  change  the  skeptics' 
attitudes. 
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With  nine  years  of  experience  behind  him.  Del  Creps, 
aims  at  the  cue  ball  in  his  favorite  game  of  pool, 
eight-ball. 

The  giant  4'x4'  TV  screen  with  the  new  Bally  video 
game  keeps  Jeff  Sellers  busy.  Jeff  plays  at  least 
one  half  hour  a  day. 


About  to  release  the  141  gm.,  light  blue  Frisbee,  Amy 
Haders  gives  a  quick  glance  to  her  receiver,  Jim 
Keever.  Amy  began  playing  Frisbee  last  summer  and 
learned  by  watching  others. 

Seated  in  the  family  room.  Amy  Chadwick  learns  how 
to  play  Breakout  on  Mary  Millers  Atari  game.  The 
le  cost  $175. 


Individual  Sports 
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Not  Just  Wet 
Behind  The  Ears 

In  its  3rd  year  of  existance,  swim- 
ming was  still  relatively  unknown  to 
most  Bay  students.  This  lack  of  recog- 
nition was  not  a  reflection  on  the  tal- 
ent of  either  team.  It  originated  from 
the  fact  that,  like  hockey  and  golf,  it 
is  a  hidden  sport. 

The  North  Olmsted  Recreation  Complex 
became  a  second  home  to  the  swimmers  as 
they  practiced  from  4:15-6:00  after 
school,  6:00-8:00  a.m.  on  Saturdays,  and 
an  occasional  10:00-1  1:00  weekday  nights. 
The  work  paid  off  though; 
all  the  hours  of  swimming, 

afternoons  of  searching  for 
rides,  and  sets  of  sweating 
on  weight  machines  resulted 
in  the  best  seasons  for  the 
teams  in  their  histories. 

The  girls'  team  was  rated 
8th  in  the  area  by  the  Plain 
Dealer,  and  four  individuals 
were  also  in  the  Top  Ten  for 
most  of  the  season.  The 
team's  8-2  record  reflected  the  depth 
the  team  developed  as  a  whole. 

At  the  district  meet,  Sandy  Cochran 
qualified  for  the  state  meet  as  did  the 
400-yard  freestyle  relay.  Senior  Lorri 
Wagner  commented,  "It  was  a  great  year. 
We  all  worked  together  for  a  successful 
season.  " 


For  the  boys,  their  season  ended 
better  than  originally  predicted. 
With  their  1 1-2  record,  the  guys  were 
ranked  6th  in  the  district.  As  an  added 
award,  the  team  was  the  unofficial  SWC 
champ.  It  was  a  trial  year,  because 
North  Olmsted  put  a  team  together  just 
before  the  season  began. 

Two  divers  and  two  swimmers  were  con- 
sistently in  the  weekly  Top  Ten;  Don 
Weeks,  Bill  Abbott,  Al  Fisler,  and  Howie 
Popp.  In  the  state,  Don  and  Bill  were 
ranked  3rd  and  5th,  and  Howie  was  12th. 
The  boys  attributed  much  of  their  suc- 
cess to  the  talents  of  their  coaches. 
Bill  Abbott  explained,  "I  feel  the  team 
and  I  have  learned  a  lot  about  success 
from  our  outstanding  coaches,  Pete  Odell 
and  Dan  Reinbold." 


Prior  to  hitting  the  water.  Bill  Abbott  concen- 
trates on  malting  his  entry  perfect.  Because  no 
indoor  pool  exists  in  Bay.  the  team  must  work  out 
in  North  Olmsted. 

Ready  to  start  another  meet.  Amy  Finch  and  Lori 
Brogan  set  up  to  lead  off  the  200-Yard  medley 
relay.  The  relay,  consisting  of  two  laps  each  of 
backstroke,  breaststroke.  butterfly,  and  freestyle, 
opens  every  meet. 


I 


1979  Girls'  Varsity  Sw/imming — Front  row:  Debbie  Roberts,  Tina 
Perzy,  Karen  Pickup,  Fran  Martoglio,  Pete  Odell,  coach.  Second 
row:  Lorn  Wagner,  Linda  Yoo,  K.C.  Aronson,  Martha  Saltis,  Sue 
Anderson,  Sue  Martin.  Third  row:  Lori  Eisaman,  Kelly 
Doverspike,  Kristy  Janda,  Denise  Wagner,  Lynn  Brogan,  Francie 
Moore.  Back  row:  Danielle  Baron,  Mane  West,  Pat  Walborn, 
Lynn  Esling,  Wendy  Sherman. 

Led  by  co-captains.  Don  Weeks  and  Joel  Rothfusz, 
the  Rockets  head  towards  the  diving  boards.  When 
the  team  reaches  the  boards,  a  swimmer  places  their 
mascot,  a  dolphin,  on  the  end  of  the  3  meter  board. 
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With  a  swimming  cap  on  to  cut  down  drag,  Mark 
Kroboth  flies  through  the  water  in  the  meet 
against  North  Olmsted.  Mark  set  the  record  in 
the  100  yard  butterfly  (58.8  seconds)  in  the 
meet  against  Lakewood. 

1979-1980  Boys'  Varsity  Swimming — Front  row: 

Nick  Koenig,  Greg  Breitenbach,  Mike  Kristoff, 
Bill  Abbott.  Duane  Sherry,  Joel  Rothfusz  co-captain, 
Dave  Popp,  Jim  Mackey.  Back  row:  Don  Weeks  co- 
captain,  Kurt  Kagles,  Howie  Popp,  Mark  Kroboth, 
Jim  Walborn, 


Before  the  Brush  Relays,  tne  boys  walked  out 
to  the  pool  with  revenge  in  their  eyes.  The 
Rockets  had  lost  to  the  St,  Edward  Eagles  by  one 
point  at  the  1978  Brush  Relays.  Now  the 
Eagles  were  exchanging  yells  with  Euclid,  a  per- 
enially  strong  team  from  the  East  Side,  totally 
unconcerned  about  Bay.  It  seemed  as  if  the  meet 
was  going  to  be  between  Euclid  and  St.  Ed's —  at 
least  that  was  what  everyone  thought. 

But  Bay  soon  showed  themselves  to  be  a  seri- 
ous contender  as  they  scored  second  in  the  med- 
ley relay,  and  by  the  time  for  diving,  Bay  was 
out  in  front  to  stay.  As  the  400  yard  free  re- 
lay rolled  around,  the  boys  had  only  to  beat 
Euclid  to  win  the  trophy,  and  to  top  off  an  out- 
standing meet,  the  boys  soundly  whipped  them. 

Revenge  was  sweet  as  Ed's  was  a  distant  3rd 
in  the  final  standings  behind  runner-up  Euclid. 
The  Eagles  had  sealed  their  own  fate  by  being 
disqualified  m  four  events,  while  the  Rockets 
went  through  without  one  slip-up. 

The  highlight  of  the  girls'  season  had  to  be 
the  meet  against  Brush  High  School.  It  was  the 
team's  closest  meet,  and  despite  internal  prob- 
lems and  severe  cases  of  pre-meet  nerves,  they 
really  came  together  as  a  team. 

Before  the  meet,  the  girls  had  the  jitters 
and  were  trying  to  blame  others  for  their  prob- 
lems, and  the  coaches  took  much  of  the  misdirec- 
ted abuse.  Prior  to  the  meet,  the  captains 
called  a  meeting  and  threatened  the  girls  with 
the  coaches'  possible  resignations.  At  this 
time,  the  team  realized  what  the  coaches  had 
done  for  them,  and  they  pulled  together  to  eek 
out  a  four  point  victory  over  Brush, 


1979-1980  Boys'  Swimming 

Bay 

111 

Fairview 

60 

Bay 

89 

St,  Ignatius 

83 

Bay 

130 

Padua 

32 

Bay 

83 

Orange 

86 

Bay 

76 

Lakewood 

96 

Bay 

68 

Chanel 

15 

Bay 

61 

Maple  Heights 

22 

Bay 

134 

North  Olmsted 

33 

Bay 

118 

Parma 

54 

Bay 

108 

North  Ridgeville 

64 

Bay 

121 

Westlake 

51 

Bay 

121 

Rocky  River 

43 

Bay 

67 

Solon 
WON  11  LOST  2 

1979  Girls-  Swimming 
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Bay 

118 

Euclid 

54 

Bay 

127 

Westlake 

45 

Bay 

123 

Maple  Heights 

49 

Bay 

58 

Rocky  River 

114 

Bay 

118 

North  Ridgeville 

54 

Bay 

114 

Sandusky 

57 

Bay 

110 

Fairview 

58 

Bay 

88 

Brush 

84 

Bay 

28 

Lakewood 

55 

Bay 

108 

Berea 
WON  8  LOST  2 

64 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Varsity  Swimming- 
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A  Turkey  In  the  Rough 


It  was  a  heart-breaking  season  for  the 
golf  team.  With  no  seniors  to  shoulder  the 
responsibilities,  the  weight  fell  on  the 
juniors  of  the  team.  One  junior.  Bill 
Sankey  commented.  "Due  to  our  lack  of 
experience,  we  didn't  do  as  well  as  we 
expected  this  season.  However,  the  team 
will  only  lose  two  members  this  year. 
Bay  golfers  placed  fourth  in  the  SWC 
tournament,  fifth  in  the  SWC  overall,  and  took 
sixth  at  sectionals. 

A  game  of  golf  consists  of 
nine  or  eighteen  holes.  Each 
hole  is  given  a  par,  (the 
number  of  strokes  needed  to 
move  the  ball  from  the  tee  to 
the  hole).  The  par  for  nine 
holes  is  36  strokes  and  for 
eighteen  holes  is  72  strokes. 

Although  the  team  ended  the 
season  in  a  lowered  position 
in  the  standings,  their  spirits 
and  hopes  remained  high. 
The  Bowlers  of  Bay  ended  the  season 
with  a  split.  Although  they  were  not  a 
varsity  sport,  the  members  were  constantly 
working  to  receive  varsity  recognition.  As 
senior  captain  John  Campo  put  it,  "The 
school  doesn't  do  beans  for  us.  We  spend 
$200  dollars  on  this  altogether,  and  then 
we  owe  our  trophy  to  the  school."  Maybe 
with  the  statistics  showing  their  worth, 
the  bowlers  will  convince  the  Board  of 
Education  to  give  them  their  well-deserved 


dream. 

"We  would  of  had  a  better  shot  at  the 
title  if  two  of  our  five  starters  had  not 
played  football,"  commented  senior  Doug 
Ramsayer. 

The  team  played  with  a  handicap  for 
most  of  the  season,  with  an  occasional 
scratch  game.  In  scratch  play,  just  the 
scores  bowled  were  used,  but  in  handicap, 
a  certain  amount  of  pins  was  given  to  the 
less-favored  team.  The  handicap  was 
figured  out  by  adding  up  the  averages  of 
the  five  bowlers  on  each  team.  Then  the 
difference  between  the  two  sums  was 
multiplied  by  80%.  The  resulting  number 
represented  the  handicap  that  was  given  to 
the  less-skilled  team. 

Another  strong  point  of  the  team  was 
frosh  Mike  Muhlada  who  took  first  place  at 
the  Cloverleaf  Tournament.  Bowlers  from  a 
about  20  teams  throughout  the  area  were 
there. 

Overall,  the  team  did  very  well  this 
year.  "We  had  one  of  our  best  seasons 
ever,"  stated  John  Campo.  "Mr.  Nelson  was 
a  great  help,  for  he  gave  up  his  time 
voluntarily  to  coach  us." 

By  using  a  good  follow-through,  Doug  Ramsayer 
rolls  the  ball  down  the  alley  towards  the  pocket. 
The  pocket  lies  in  the  space  between  the  first 
and  second  pjn  or  the  first  and  third  pin. 


1979-1980  Golf — Front  Row:  Sharon  Minnich,  Jon  Manke.  Todd  Austin 
Austinson.  Kevin  Rooney,  Jim  Carpenter,  Back  Row;  Mr.  Steven 
Sleinhilber  (Coach).  Bill  Sankev,  Dan  Patterson.  Dan  Lauderback, 
Mike  Teibens 


A  putt  requires  extreme  patience  and  concentration. 
Todd  Austinson  uses  his  well-developed  form  and 
his  patience  to  make  the  putt  for  par. 
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In  anticipation  of  a  possible  200  game,  John  Campo 
checks  the  score  sheets  to  make  sure  no  mistakes 
have  been  written  down.  John  averages  about  167 
per  game. 


For  the  first  time  in  eight  years,  the  Bay 
High  golf  team  beat  Olmsted  Falls.  When  the 
final  score  of  Bay  162,  Olmsted  Falls   164  was 
posted,  the  golfers  let  out  shouts  of  happiness 
and  amazement.  The  event  took  place  at  Emerald 
Woods  Golf  Course  on  September  12.  One  major 
reason  for  the  win  was  Bill  Sankey's  nine  hole 
round  score  of  thtrty-six  strokes.  However, 
when  they  met  the  Bulldogs  again,  they  gave  up 
that  new.  fresh  feeling  of  winning.  But  on  the 
whole,  the  team  fared  well  m  the  season. 

The  bowling  team  also  had  its  high  point  of 
the  season  with  then  win  over  Rocky  River  in 
all  three  of  their  games.  All  five  of  the 
starting  bowlers.  Doug  Ramsayer.  Jeff  Campo. 
John  Campo,  Tony  Snead.  and  Mike  Salsbury, 
achieved  some  of  their  highest  games  of  the 
season.  These  River  confrontations  brought  in 
fourteen  league  points. 


1979-1980  Golf 

Bay 

181 

Strongsville 

179 

Bay 

181 

Strongsville 

179 

Bay 

180 

Medina 

175 

Bay 

179 

Rocky  River 

162 

Bay 

161 

Medina 

152 

Bay 

161 

Fairview 

164 

Bay 

162 

Olmsted  Falls 

164 

Bay 

179 

Westlake 

171 

Bay 

177 

Westlake 

160 

Bay 

168 

Avon  Lake 

169 

Bay 

168 

Elyna 

176 

Bay 

168 

Nortfi  Olmsted 

153 

Bay 

182 

Olmsted  Falls 

166 

Bay 

163 

North  Olmsted 

162 

Bay 

163 

Lakewood 

154 

Bay 

173 

Rocky  River 

164 

Bay 

171 

Fairview 

175 

Bay 

174 

Avon  Lake 
WON  6  LOST  12 
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1979- 

1980  Bowling  Average 
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Ca 
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Jeff  Can 
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Ra 
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Salsbury 

163 

Tony  Snead 

161 

Tim 

Vlorrison 

148 

Bob  Barrett 

144 

Mike  Ml 
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141 

Ross 

Kantra 

141 

With  the  third  hole  in  sight,  Bill  Sankey  executes 
a  chip  shot  to  put  his  ball  on  the  green.  Bill 
averaged  43.5  strokes  per  nine  holes. 


Golf  /Bowling  — 
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What^s  the  racket  all  about? 


1979  Boy 

s'  Varsity  Tennis 

Bay 

3 

Fairview 

2 

Bay 

4 

Westlake 

1 

Bay 

3 

Avon  Lake 

2 

Bay 

5 

Olmsted  Falls 

O 

Bay 

5 

North  Olmsted 

0 

Bay 

5 

Rocky  River 

0 

Bay 

5 

Medina 

0 

Bay 

2 

Fairview 

3 

Bay 

5 

Westlake 

0 

Bay 

5 

Avon  Lake 

0 

Bay 

5 

Olmsted  Falls 

0 

Bay 

5 

North  Olmsted 

0 

Bay 

5 

Rocky  River 

0 

Bay 

4 

Medina 

1 

WON  13  LOST  1 

1979  GIRLS- 

VARSITY  TENNIS 

Bay 

4 

Medina 

1 

Bay 

4 

Avon  Lake 
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Bay 
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Fairview 

0 

Bay 
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Olmsted  Falls 
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Bay 
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Westlane 

0 

Bay 

5 

North  Olmsted 
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Bay 
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Rocky  River 
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Bay 
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Medina 
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Bay 
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Avon  Lake 

0 

Bay 

5 

Fairview 

0 

Bay 

5 

Olmsted  Falls 

0 

Bay 

5 

Westlake 

0 

Bay 

5 

North  Olmsted 

0 

Bay 

3 

Rocky  River 

0 

WON  14  LOST  0 

To  illustrate  the  strength  of  the 
Rockets'  singles  players,  both  parti- 
cipants in  the  sectional  finals  were 
from  Bay.  Senior  P.  J.  Caprio  met 
junior  Tom  Coulton  for  the  champion- 
ship after  setting  down  numerous  op- 
ponents. When  the  two  encountered 
each  other  for  the  title,  after  a 
long,  hard-fought  battle,  P.  J.  finally 
prevailed.  7-5,  7-6.  But,  only  three 
games  had  separated  the  champ  and  the 
runner-up,  the  SWC  champ,  Tom  Coulton 

With  the  first  singles  player. 
Nancy  Boggs.  and  one  of  the  first 
doubles  players,  Lisa  Funtik,  unable 
to  play  because  of  illness,  the  girls ' 
tennis  team  defeated  archrival.  Rocky 
River,  3-2  in  an  important  SWC  match. 

Carin  Buchta  had  to  play  first 
singles  in  place  of  Nancy,  and  she 
bested  River's  top  netter.  Anne-Marie 
f^asse  won  her  second  singles  match, 
while  Debbie  Blanchard  lost  to  the 
Pirate's  third  singles  player. 

Laura  Woodburn  and  Joan  Kennedy 
lost  an  excitingly  close 
first  doubles  match.  To  save 
the  day.  the  second  doubles  team,  con- 
sisting of  senior  captain  Patti  Rooney 
and  Julie  Benson,  won;  thus  sealing 
the  victory  for  the  girls. 


Jarsny  Tennis  —  Front  row;  Bill  Kc 
:  row:  Joe  Boggs,  Mike  Farhart,  Jim  C 
■  Dave  Bennet.  Scott  Schaefer,  Tobv  - 


J    Capno.  Tom 


1979  Girls-  Varsity  Tennis 

Joan  Kennedy.  Katie  Jones  Cann  Buchta.  Paiti  Roonev  captain 
Back  row:  Lois  Regan  coach.  Debbie  Blanchard.  Lisa  Funtik.  fi 
Mane  Masse,  Julie  Benson.  Laura  Wcxidburn.  Judy  Crumlmg. 


With  total  concentration  on  the  ball.  Bill  Kohut 
prepares  to  hit  a  Topspin  forehand  in  a  match 
against  North  Olmsted.  Bill  was  the  only  third 
singles  player  in  the  Cleveland  area  to  qualify 
for  the  districts. 
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Proper  footwork  plays  a  big  role  m  sophomore 
Nancv  Boggs'  success,  Nancy  jumps  rope  and  run 
two  miles  every  night  to  stay  in  shape. 

First,  face  at  rigfit  angles  to  the  direction  you 
intend  to  hit  the  ball.  Then  toss  it  straight  up 
in  front  of  your  head  ...  P.  J.  Caprio  shows 
good  form  in  his  serve  while  keeping  his  eyes  on 
the  ball.  P.  J.'s  serve  has  a  wicked  top-spin 
that  put  It  out  of  reach  for  many  opponents. 


"Overall  the  team  was  extremely 
strong,"  commented  senior  Carin  Buchta, 
second  singles  player  on  the  girls' 
varsity  tennis  team.  She  continued, 
"Most  of  our  matches  were  won  5-0  or  4-1, 
which  showed  that  we  had  depth  as  well 
as  some  outstanding  players." 

The  girls  won  the  SWC  title,  and 
nationally  ranked  sophomore  Nancy  Boggs 
finished  fourth  in  the  state  tournament. 
Nancy  was  also  recognized  as  the  Most 
Valuable  Player  in  the  area  by  the  Sun  Herald. 

The  Boys'  1979  team  won  their  fifth 
consecutive  SWC  title  with  junior  Tom 
Coulton  taking  the  individual  crown,  and 


Her  two-handed  backhand,  patterned 
after  Chris  Evert,  enables  junior  Laura 
Woodburn  to  obtain  more  power  than  a 
handed  shot. 


senior  P.  J.  Caprio 

winning  the  sectional  championship. 

Bay  was  the  only  team  to  qualify  all 
three  singles  players,  Tom  Coulton,  P.  J. 
Caprio,  and  Bill  Cohut,  to  the  district 
playoffs.  Coulton,  who  also  contin- 
ued to  the  state  tournament  in  Columbus, 
commented,  "The  highlight  of  the  season 
was  our  win  over  the  state's  number  two 
ranked  team,  Akron  Firestone." 

Spring  play  offered  "natural"  challen- 
ges as  well.  Snow,  sleet,  rain,  and  heat 
tested  the  adaptability  of  the  players. 
Bay's  varsity  managed  to  meet  that  chal- 
lenge with  a  22-2  overall  record. 


/m       II  good  things  must  come  to  an  end, 
/ ^     and  the  boys'  track  team's  near  de- 
I    •    cade  dominance  in  SWC  was  no  ex- 
ception. The  team  placed  second  in  con- 
ference after  nine  consecutive  champion- 
ships. North  Olmsted  finally  succeeded 
in  unseating  Bay,  as  new  head  coach,  Tom 
Kaiser,  inherited  a  team  of  mostly  under- 
classmen. 

In  past  years,  the  strength  had 
been  in  the  distance  events;  how- 
ever, the  number  one  runner,  Ed 
Healy,  was  out  most  of  the  season  with 
a  stress  fracture,  which  afflicted  var- 
ious other  one-  and  two-milers.  Because 
of  these  injuries,  the  needed  points  did 
not  come. 

The  hurdlers,  though  inexperienced, 
performed  well,  placing  fourth  in 
the  Berea  and  Village  Relays  and 
second  in  the  Westlake  Relays.  Senior 
hurdler,  Dan  Lentes,  commented,  "Getting 
second  place  at  sectionals  and  SWC  was 
not  a  total  disappointment,  because  we 
showed  much  determination  and  strength, 
considering  the  injuries  to  key  people." 

Joe  Knap  continued  in  his  fourth 
year  as  the  girls'  track  coach. 
The  team  placed  second  in  SWC  to 
Fairview,  their  strongest  competitors 
throughout  the  season.  But,  in  the  se- 
cond meet  of  the  year,  the  girls  defeated 
John  Adams,  the  1978  state  champions. 

The  girl's  mile  relay  team  com- 
posed of  Judy  Schwing,  Laura  Welsh, 
Bonnie  Griswold,  and  Ellie  Hassett, 
made  one  of  the  best  showings  of  the  area 
by  placing  fifth  in 
the  state  track 
meet  in  Col- 
umbus at  the 
Ohio  State 
Stadium. 
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1979  Boys'  Varsity  Tra 
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59 
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Bay 
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Bay 
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Lakewood 
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Bay 
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Bay 
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Fairview 
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Bay 

56 

Olmsted  Falls 

58 

WON  7  LOST  1 

Bay 

56 

North  Olmsted 

35 

Relay  Competition 

WON  8  LOST  2 

Berea 

54  pts. 

4th 

Westlake 

43  pts. 

4th 

Relay 

Competition 

Village 

48  pts. 

2nd 

Rocket  Rel 

ays          81 

pts.                     1st 

SWC 

60  ^/2   pts. 

2nd 

SWC 

78  Pts.                      2nd 

Sectionals 

50  pts. 

2nd 

Sectionals 

44 

pts.                      5th 

Lunging  across  the  tape  at  the  end  of  the  200 
meter  sprint.  Matt  Altieri  barely  outleaned 
North  Olmsted's  Dino  Mastantuono  and  Avon  Lake's 
Brian  Jensen  for  the  SWC  championship.  As  all 
three  runners  ran  a  23.0  for  the  race,  the  vic- 
tory was  close  indeed.  This  act  culminated  an 
outstanding  season  for  Altieri  who  was  recruited 
for  the  team  by  members  running  their  winter 
workout  indoors. 

A  strange  event  took  place  at  the  girls'  Roc- 
ket Relays  when  the  four  mile  relay  team  was 


slowed  by  a  mishap.  As  P.  J.  Schinski  was  run- 
ing  the  third  leg,  she  noticed  that  Laura  Welsh, 
who  was  to  run  the  anchor  leg,  was  hurriedly  re- 
moving her  sweats.  Laura  had  forgotten  that 
she  was  also  wearing  long  underwear  which  had 
to  be  removed.  In  removing  the  underwear,  she 
had  to  take  off  her  shoes,  and  by  the  time  P.  J. 
reached  her  she  had  one  shoe  left  untied.  Laura 
then  proceeded  to  run  her  one  mile  leg  with  one 
shoe  untied  and  ready  to  fall  off. 


Boys    Varsity  Track 

Frank  Break  Third  re 
Sankey.  Terry  Fain,  M 
Hamlin.  Dave  Rickson 


—  Front  row:  Mark  Chomi 
i:  Doug  MacRea,  Rick  Voter' 
I,  Todd  Wolfgang.  Mike  Km 
m:  Glenn  Coyne,  Paul  Ranney,  Ed  I 
ke  Hughes.  Rob  Rhoades,  Steve  G. 
Doug  Guilev.  Mark  Bangert    Back 


Ed  Schaefer, 

d  Healy.  Bill 


;ia,  Dan  Hayes.  Terry  OBn, 
IS,  John  Berneike.  Jim  Fain 
/  Obey.  Tom  Marquardt.  Di 


Rothfusz,  Dan  Lentes,  Todd 
iller.  Dave  Macn,  Jim  Ernst, 
Scott  coach.  Tom  Kaiser  coach 


Stu 


Girls'  Varsity  Track  —  Front  row:  Diana  Wftiilton,  Sharon  Young,  Donna 

Sink,  Gail  Nolle,  Nancy  Schmit,  Ellen  Healy.  Ellen  Hasset,  Judy 
Schwing.  Bonnie  Gnswold,  Laurie  Wilder    Second  row:  Carol  Gorgas. 
Hallie  Wyall,  Anne  Kmetz.  Megan  ODonnell,  Cindy  Whittamore.  Mary 
Hayes,  Joy  Maurer,  Julie  Funtik.  Becky  Eland,  J.ll  Redmger.  Back 
row:  Joe  Knap  coach.  Beth  Chapman,  manager.  Karen  Kirsop,  Sue 
Dechert,  Katie  Firalio.  Julie  Stnmbu,  Laurie  Smith,  Beth  Popernack. 
Deni  Sylvester,  Cathy  Young,  Lisa  Hull.  Nancy  Schumm,  Dave  Madden. 
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En  route  to  a  fourth  place  finish,  Paul  Ranney 
leads  off  the  four  mile  relay  in  the  Westlake  Re- 
lays, Paul  earned  the  second  highest  total 
points  of  the  distance  runners  who  returned  for 
the  1980  season. 

With  the  runners  from  Avon  Lake  and  Medina  left 
lar  behind,  Dan  Lentes  looks  with  determination  at 
the  finish  line.  Dan.  along  with  Tony  Obey,  John 
Berneike,  and  Joel  Rothfusz,  earned  the  number 
night  ranking  in  Ohio  in  the  4x1  10  meter  shuttle 
hurdle  relay. 


in  her  first  race,  Bonnie  Griswold  crosses  the 
finish  line  in  1  1 .6  seconds  for  the  100-yard  dash 
at  Olmsted  Falls,  This  time  qualified  her  for 
the  Cleveland  Top  Five  list. 
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Concentration  plays  an  important  role  in  get- 
ting hits.  Determined  to  strike  the  ball,  senior 
Bob  Kimball  (15)  follows  through  appropriately. 
Bob  used  a  34  inch  35  ounce  bat  to  destroy  oppos- 
ing pitchers. 

Indoor  practices  prepare  the  diamondmen  for 
regular  season.  Ready  for  action,  seniors  Jim 
Liberatore  and  John  Dye  perfect  their  catching 
techniques.  Varsity  catchers  must  have  lightning 
quick  reactions  to  prevent  opponents  from  reach- 
ing base. 


Set  to  catch  strike  three  sophomore  Jon  Manke 
uses  his  body  to  make  sure  the  ball  cannot  get  by 
him.  Jon  uses  a  Wilson  catcher's  mitt  to  pluck 
balls  out  of  the  air. 


1979  Boys' 

Varsity  Baseball 

Bay 

3 

Westlake 

2 

Bay 

6 

Avon  Lake 

0 

Bay 

0 

Fairview 

10 

Bay 

2 

Medina 

2 

Bay 

2 

Olmsted  Falls 

5 

Bay 

7 

Rocky  River 

1 

Bay 

7 

Fairview 

0 

Bay 

2 

Medina 

1 

Bay 

4 

Westlake 

0 

Bay 

3 

Avon  Lake 

1 

Bay 

18 

Olmsted  Falls 

6 

Bay 

5 

North  Olmsted 

0 

Bay 

6 

Rocky  River 

3 

Bay 

7 

North  Olmsted 

1 

Sectionals 

Bay 

1 

Elyria 

2 

WON  1 1  LOST  3  TIED  1 


An  obscure  ruling  neglected  in  the 
excitement  of  an  important  game,  elim- 
inated the  Rockets  from  further  play  in 
a  close  sectional  game  against  Elyria. 
The  Rockets  were  trailing  by  one  point, 
1-0,  going  into  the  seventh  inning, 
when  they  tied  it  one  all.  Then,  in 
the  bottom  half  of  the  inning,  Elyria 
put  the  winning  run  on  base.  The  next 
batter  sharply  hit  a  ball  to  the  fence 
where  it  got  stuck.  Because  he  thought 
the  ball  was  dead,  Mark  Kaiser  picked 
it  up  and  walked  in.  When  he  saw  the 
runners  advancing,  he  realized  his  er- 
ror, but,  he  was  too  late  to  prevent 
the  winning  run. 

The  rule  in  question  was  the  follow- 
ing: when  a  ball  is  hit  under  the 
fence,  the  fielder  should  raise  his 
hand  to  have  the  official  check  it,  and 
the  ball  will  be  declared  dead.  But, 
if  the  player  picks  up  the  ball  with- 
out an  official  checking  it,  it  remains 
in  play,  and  the  runners  can  advance. 
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J79  Boys'  Varsity  Baseball  —  Front  row:  JeH  Karcher.  Mike  I 
iorge  Duffield.  Todd  Jones,  Mike  Cseh,  Mike  Walter,  Karl  Newkirl 
aig  Luile  Manager   Back  row:  Cliff  Cook  Coach    Marcia 
eeks  sraust-oan.  Jim  Liberatore    Mark  Kaiser,  Jon  Osborne, 


John  Dye,  Bob  Kimball,  Bill  May,  Jay  Treptow.  Jeff  McPheter,  Brock 
Walter,  Cftns  Fedor,  Al  Nelson.  Assistant  Coach.  Lisa  Pickup 


One,  Two, 
Three, 

SW.C. 


Lawn  chair 
day,  T-shirt 
and  gym  shorts 
day,  root  beer 
day.  What  do 
they  mean?  They 
are  simply  the  ways 
baseball  fans  show  their  spirit.  The  fans 
were  worried  at  first  but  delighted,  fin- 
ally, as  the  Rockets  came  on  after  a  slow 
start  to  win  the  SWC  for  the  fourth  con- 
secutive year. 

An  11-0  loss  to  North  Ridgeville  exem- 
plified the  first  eight  games  of  the  sea- 
son. The  team  was  very  apathetic  and  con- 
sequently allowed  eight  extra  base  hits 
and  committed  costly  errors. 

The  players  got  together  after  the  game 
and  decided  a  change  had  to  be  made.  And 
a  change  occurred.  Through  team  effort, 
and  great  performances  on  the  mound  by 
All-Conference  pitcher  Chris  Fedor,  the 
team  went  on  to  post  an  1  1-2-1  record  in 
conference  and  an  18-5-1  record  overall. 
Four  out  of  the  nine  starters  batted  over 
.300  and  the  Rockets'  team  average  ended 
at  .301.  All-Conference  second  baseman 
Mike  Cseh,  pitcher  Jon  Osborne,  and  left- 
fielder  Mark  Kaiser  led  the  batting  attack 
with  consistency. 

Fedor  led  conference  pitching  with  a 
1.02  earned  run  average,  while  the  entire 
staff  combined  for  a  sparkling  1.82  ERA. 
The  defense  also  came  on  strong  as  they 
held  their  opponents  to  two  runs  or  less 
in  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty-four  games  on 
the  schedule. 

The  SWC  crown,  which  at  one  time 
seemed  far  out  of  reach  for  Bay,  was  won 
easily  by  a  three  game  margin. 

However,  in  the  sectional  tournament 
Bay  lost  its  opening  game,  3-1,  to  Elyria 
on  a  fluke  play. 

To  finish  the  season  on  a  winning  note, 
the  Rockets  won  all  14  of  their  last 
games. 

About  the  season,  senior  Jeff  Karcher 
stated,  "We  put  it  all  together  and  proved 
without  a  doubt  who  is  the  best  in  the 
SWC." 


179  Boys'  Junior  Varsity  Baseball  —  Front  row:  Mark  Christ,  Jo 
Jech.  John  Cseh,  Jon  Manke.  Bob  Seiple,  Netl  Covne,  Mike  Jeffers, 
bb  Finicle   Back  row;  A!  Nelson  (Coach/.  Amy  Chadwick  (statisti- 


cian). Gregg  Konschak,  Tom  Hitchcock,  John  Aldridge,  Bill  Bronson, 
Dave  Rode,  Steve  Yoo,  Jeff  Campo,  Denise  Bailey  statistician.  Jennie 
Wolfe  statistician 


What  with  AFS  and  Key  Club     BetWeeil    ClubS 

marching  band  and  Pep  Club, 


and  organizations. 


for  liomeworl<. 
In  fact 
ses  can 
be  all  but 


there  wasn't  much 
time  for  homework. 
€ven  kids  with  after  school  jobs  ttlGrG    ISn     t 

had  clubs,  like  DECA  and  O.W.E. 

And  the  athletes,  of  course,        fOO    mUCtl     timG 
had  FCA.  With  all  the  ex- 
citement outside  of  class,  no 
wonder  teachers  became  rather 
exasperated  as  student  after  student  dozed 
off  during  class.  Their  retaliation?  Stim- 
ulate the  brains!  Classes  kept  CidSSGS    Can 
kids  moving  —  doing  experiments, 
giving  speeches,  playing  games,  and 
learning.  Sure,  curriculum  killed 

one  fourth  of  the  day  forOOttGn    In     tllG 

But  you  were  still  ^^ 

left  with  seventeen  hours  for  the         rtldCl    SllUlfiGm 

really  important  stuff. 


To  catch  all  the  action  of  a  var- 
sity volleyball  game  against  North 
Olmsted,  Jeff  Ottelin  percfies  half- 
way up  the  bleachers.  For  filming 
the  game  he  received  a  payment  of 
five  dollars. 
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Although  the  choir  keeps  a  busy 
schedule  around  Christmas  time,  they 
once  again  voted  to  give  a  45  minute 
program  at  the  Great  Northern  Shop- 
ping Mall.  Scott  Nardi,  a  baritone, 
and  T.R.  Roberts,  a  tenor,  |0in 
voices  in  "Silent  Night." 
Theoretic  proofs  constitute  a  major 
portion  of  the  ninth  grade  Geometry 
curriculum.  While  Mrs.  Betty 
Janning  works  a  problem  on  the  over- 
head. Rick  Manoloff  checks  his  own 
answers. 


Organizations 
&  Curriculum  - 
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Caught 


—Clubs 


For  the  Thanksgiving  Project,  sophomore  Mindy 

fills  a  bag  with  cans  of  food.  Because  of 
low  student  response,  the  members  went  to  the  East 
side  of  Cleveland  to  collect  a  large  amount  of 
their  food. 


Plans  for  an  Easter  egg  hunt,  for  retarded  children 
from  the  James  E.  Hanna  school  in  Parma  concern 
Jim  Mackey,  club  president,  at  a  regular  Thursday 
morning  meeting. 


700- 


Organizations 


At  a  Key  Club  meeting,  Ruth  Skowronski  momentarily 
day  dreams  while  Dan  Zeuch  listens  to  the  morning's 
discussion.  The  Bay  Kiwanis  sponsored  the  club, 
an  international  service  organization. 


To  send  canned  foods  to  the  West  Side  Service 
Center,  junior  Ruth  Skowronski  and  senior  Kelly 
Cleer  must  load  them  into  boxes.  Along  with 
the  cans.  Key  Club  sent  seventeen  turkeys, 
thirty  chickens,  and  a  check  for  $300.00 

Before  a  meeting,  sophomores  Gail  Galdun,  Mindy 
Forror,  Sue  Holliday,  Patty  McDermott,  and 
Sylvia  Kerschner  consider  where  to  have  the 
Easter  party.  Key  Club  meets  every  week  at 
7:30  in  Mr.  Chester  Sadonicks  biology  room. 


Key  to  Success 

w 

V      V       ith  forty  new  faces  and  two  new  advisers,  Mr.  Mike 
Kozlowski  and  Mr.  Chester  Sadonick,  the  Key  Club  underwent 
changes  for  the  better. 

"Mr.  Kozlowski  and  Mr.  Sadonick  were  both  excellent  advisers. 
They  made  things  work,  which  enabled  us  to  really  serve  the  com- 
munity and  the  school,"  said  sophomore  Gall  Galdun. 

October  was  the  month  for  the  United  Torch  Drive  and  Key  Club 
ran  It  well.  The  drive  was  a  success  as  they  reached  their  goal 
of  $600  for  the  student  body.  The  month  after,  still  servicing 
their  community,  the  club  started  their  Thanksgiving  Project. 
Dry  goods  and  canned  food  were  collected  from  students  and  given 
to  the  West  Side  Service  Center. 

In  January,  the  Key  Club  organized  the  arlnual  Snoball  Dance. 
Planning  on  just  breaking  even,  they  were  pleasantly  surprised 
when  a  $300  profit  was  made.  With  the  extra  funds,  they  held  an 
Easter  party  for  a  group  of  chlMren. 

When  the  forty  members  weren't  working  on  a  service  project, 
they  were  out  making  money  for  the  next  one.  Summing  it  up, 
junior  Jim  Mackey  said,  "We're  a  non-profit  organization,  but 
when  we  did  make  a  profit,  we  spent  It  aiding  others." 


Before  the  Midpark  vs.  Bay  football  game,  the  new 

AFS  students.  Eca  Lopez-Moran.  Stefano  Floris,  and 
Tinka  Hinncks  head  back  to  the  stands  with 
flowers  and  smiles.  All  of  them  arrived  in  New 
York  by  airplane  and  then  took  a  bus  to  meet  their 
families  in  Bay  on  August  ninth. 


At  the  annual  AFS  Halloween  party  on  November 
first,  Eca  Lopez-Moren  and  Chris  Crowe  eat  their 
cake.  All  persons  who  attended  the  party,  hosted 
by  Shaundra  Edwards,  came  in  costume. 


Seated  in  the  gym  corridor,  Jill  Scoby  and  Andrea 

Koch  converse  about  their  trips  overseas.  While  visit- 
ing Indonesia,  Andrea  attended  classes  for  a  week  at 
an  Indonesian  school.  Students  were  required  to  bow 
to  the  teachers  who  moved  from  class  to  class  while 
the  students  remained  in  one  desk  all  day  long.  Jill 
spent  her  summer  in  Turkey  and  experienced  the  na- 
tional holiday  Bayhram.  celebrated  at  the  end  of  a  for- 
ty day  fast. 
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Organizations 


Where  in  the  world 
have  you  been? 


Complaints  from  teachers  about  their  students  waltzing  into 
class  late  with  mouthfuls  of  donuts  deprived  students  who 
regularly  visited  the  American  Field  Service  (AFS)  Friday 
morning  "munch-out".  These  complaints  forced  Mr.  Joseph  Loomis 
to  state  that  the  goodies  could  only  be  consumed  before  school, 
first  period,  and  the  first  part  of  second  period,  reducing 
selling  time  by  almost  two  and  a  half  hours.  "The  Americans 
Abroad  are  the  ones  who  will  suffer,"  argued  AFS  President  Amy 
Leopold.  "Ninety  percent  of  the  money  we  make  goes  to  thert^." 

The  cost  of  sending  an  AFS  student  abroad  is  expensive  and 
getting  more  so  every  day.  The  average  price  of  a  trip  to  a 
foreign  country  in  1979  was  $1500,  just  for  the  summer!  This 
included  $200  spending  money  and  $1300  for  airfare  and  other 
expenses.  Fortunately  the  adult  chapter  of  AFS  in  Bay  was  able 
to  donate  $900  to  each  of  the  four  who  traveled  abroad  this  past 
summer,  which  helped  considerably. 

AFS  has  been  the  most  prosperous  club  at  Bay  High  for  a  number 
of  years.  By  sponsoring  a  Valentines  Day  carnation  sale, 
putting  on  an  annual  talent  show,  selling  donuts  every  Friday,  and 
collecting  all  the  profits  from  the  underclass  pictures,  the  club 
rakes  in  more  than  $4500  per  year.  Most  of  the  money  goes 
towards  payments  for  the  students  who  wish  to  go  abroad  and 
experience  life  in  a  foreign  country.  The  small  amount  left  over 
is  used  for  such  activities  such  as  the  yearly  Halloween  and 
fondue  parties. 

For  the  1979-80  school  year.  Bay  High  hosted  exchange  students 
Stefano  Floris  from  Italy,  Eca  Lopez-Moran  from  Chile  and  Tinka 
Hinricks  from  Germany.  What  was  America  to  them?  "I  thought 
America  and  Germany  would  be  similar  —  everybody  with  Coke  and 
gum,"  stated  Tinka.  "It  really  turned  out  much  better  than  I 
expected."  Stefano  and  Eca  felt  that  their  stay  had  been  enjoy- 
able and  all  three  were  more  than  happy  to  chat  with  an  inquir- 
ing person  about  their  homelands. 


At  the  AFS  assembly  for  upperclassmen  in  October, 
senior  Janet  Onstott  speaks  of  her  summer  trip  to 
Thun,  Switzerland.  Janet  lived  with  the  Stuckis. 
a  family  of  four.  Janet  did  have  a  bad  experience, 
when  she  broke  her  finger  toward  the  end  of  her 
stay.  This  caused  a  slight  problem  when  she  had  to 
carry  her  luggage  during  the  trip  home. 


Cau^hf 


UDII 

—Clubs 


M    Hendershot 


Behind  the  podium  at  the  AFS  assembly.  Amy  Leopold 
speaks  of  the  trip  to  Amman,  Jordan.  Staying  with 
the  Hairi  family.  Amy  had  three  foreign  brothers 
and  sisters.  One  of  the  special  highlights  of  her 
trip  was  meeting  the  Prince  of  Jordan,  Mohammad. 
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—Clubs 


With  piles  of  newspapers  everywhere,  Pat  Walsh  Early  Wednesday  morning  science  clubbers  listen  to  a 

and  Paul  Heschel  collect  more  from  Pats  garage  speech  concerning  the  annual  Christmas  Shop.  Each 

for  the  paper  drive.  The  drives  took  place  on  the  club  member  had  to  make  $10  worth  of  merchandise 

third  Saturday  of  each  month.  for  the  sale. 
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As  the  pizza  business  slacks  off.  Charlie  Balch 
and  Jeff  Miller  chat  with  Science  Club  adviser 
Tony  Bobniz.  The  club  sold  LaVozio's  pizza  for 
50c  a  slice. 

From  behind  the  car,  Jeff  Zillich  and  Pat  Walsh 
load  a  box  of  papers  to  take  to  the  Science  Club 
paper  drive  at  Westerly  school.  The  club  receives 
$30  and  up  for  each  ton  of  papers  collected. 


Busy  for  bucks 

Remember  turning  around  in  the  hall  or 
class  and  finding  someone  pushing  a  candy 
bar  sale  on  you?  That  person  could  have 
been  a  member  of  one  of  several  organ- 
izations selling  chocolate  munchies, 
including  Science  Club.  An  estimated  $1600 
was  collected.  Larry  Taranto  said,  "It 
w/ent  better  than  expected.  And  it  was  a 
easy  way  to  find  out  what  people  were  the 
good  workers."  That  was  not  the  only  fund 
raising  activity  that  Science  Club  organ- 
ized. There  were  monthly  paper  drives 
where  a  $25-$  100  profit  was  realized  and 
a  Christmas  Gift  Shop  where  each  member 
of  the  club  had  to  sell  $10  worth  of 
merchandise. 

What  did  the  club  do  with  all  of  its 
money?  From  the  candy  bar  sales,  grocer- 
ies worth  $40  were  donated  to  the  Key  Club 
food  drive.  The  January  paper  drive's 
profits  were  donated  for  food  for  the 
animals  at  the  Lake  Erie  Nature  and 
Science  Center.  "It  was  our  first  year 
for  giving  all  our  profits  from  a  drive  to 
the  Science  Center  and  we  hope  to  continue 
it  in  years  to  come,"  said  Pat  Walsh. 

A  club  does  not  exist  on  fund  raising 
alone,  fun  raising  is  also  a  priority 
item.  As  a  result,  camping  and  hiking  were 
always  popular  activities.  The  club  also 
went  to  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural 
History  to  hear  speeches  on  life  in  outer 
space  and  the  Jupiter  explorers.  Voyager 
I  and  II.  At  the  end  of  May,  the  members 
traveled  by  bus  to  Chicago  for  a  weekend 
where  they  saw  such  sights  as  the  Sears 
Tower  and  Chicago  Science  Museum. 


Seated  in  the  earth  science  room.  Science  Club 
members  listen  attentively  to  President  Pat 
Walsh's  talk  about  their  upcoming  paper  drive. 
The  club  donated  all  $240  of  their  profits  to  the 
Lake  Erie  Nature  and  Science  Center. 
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Good  Things  Come 
In  Small  Packages 

Probably  the  smallest  of  the  "small  clubs"  at  Bay  High  was 
Chess  Club.  Consisting  of  only  seven  members,  the  few 
faithful  met  Tuesdays  after  school.  All  of  the  members 
were  educated  in  the  game,  but  non-players  were  urged  to  join 
also. 

1980  was  no  exception,  when  at  8:47  am,  homeroom  teachers 
had  to  quiet  down  their  homerooms  in  order  to  hear  the  morning 
announcements.  By  auditioning  in  late  May,  30  students  were 
dubbed  Speakers  Bureau  members.  Mr.  Ted  Siller  organized  the  bu- 
reau, but  left  it  up  to  the  assigned  partners  to  be  in  the  PA  room  at 
8:47. 

Each  Monday  in  January,  ski  club  members  piled  onto  two  buses 
at  3:30  and  headed  out  to  Boston  Mills  Ski  Area  with  or  without 
snow.  Mud  and  slush  impaired  the  skiers  for  the  first  three 
trips,  but  the  snow  finally  came  for  the  last  two,  making  the  ski- 
ing much  more  enjoyable.  Al  Redding  said,  "1980  was  my  first 
year  skiing  and  I  enjoyed  it  despite  the  mediocre  conditions." 

Thirty-six  members  strong.  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes 
(FCA)  met  Thursday  evenings  in  the  west  gym.  The  meetings  began 
with  a  short  business  briefing  which  was  followed  by  a  discussion 
of  a  passage  from  the  Bible.  After  the  discussion,  the  guys 
broke  up  into  groups  and  played  a  few  games  of  basketball. 

Student  Council  participated  in  their  yearly  activities,  in- 
cluding running  the  concession  stand  and  the  American  Cancer 
Society's  Bike-A-Thon.  Unfortunately,  the  annual  Christmas 
party  for  inner-city  children  never  got  off  the  ground  because, 
according  to  the  nun  in  charge,  the  children  already  had  too 
many  parties  scheduled  and  getting  a  bus  to  transport  the  kids 
to  and  from  Cleveland  presented  a  problem.  In  January,  SC  was 
responsible  for  running  the  annual  American  Red  Cross  Bloodmobile. 
"Working  at  the  Bloodmobile  was  a  great  experience.  It  gave  me 
the  opportunity  to  see  how  people  give  blood  and  made  me  feel  at 
ease  around  it,"  stated  Ruth  Skowronski. 

Almost  every  day  of  the  school  week  held  a  meeting  of  one  or 
another  of  Bay  High's  clubs.  And  as  the  clubs  varied,  so  did  the 
students  within  them. 


On  the  auditorium  stage,  Ruth  Skowronski  and  Lisa 
Neuhaus  prepare  a  blood  bag  tor  the  cooler.  It 
took  approximately  10  minutes  for  a  person  to 
donate  a  pint  of  blood. 

In  his  rental  equipment  at  Boston  Mills,  Dave  Popp 
nears  the  bottom  of  North  Bowl.  For  a  price  of  $64 
a  student  received  equipment  and  a  lift  for  five 
ski  trips. 
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In  the  West  Gym.  FCA  members  Matt  Babcock, 
Joe  Chnstiano,  Dave  Toth,  and  Tom  OLinn 
play  a  short  game  of  basketball.  FCA  holds 
annual  car  washes  and  bumper  sticker  sales 
to  raise  money  for  charitable  donations. 


With  everyone's  attention.  Student  Council  offi- 
cers Carol  Sullivan,  Paul  Fenton,  and  Sally  Britton 
proceed  with  the  meeting.  Held  in  the  back  of 
the  auditorium,  the  meetings  usually  lasted 
an  hour. 

Even  without  a  chair.  Speakers  Bureau  member 
Denny  Hansen  reads  the  morning  announcements. 
Each  member  spoke  at  least  one  week  every 
nine  weeks. 


Chess  Club.  FCA,  Ski  Club, 
Speakers'  Bureau,  Student  Council — 


After  the  long  task  of  petitioning, 
campaigning,  and  finally  getting  elected 
to  the  office  of  their  choice,  class 
officers  were  only  forgotten  by  a  good 
part  of  their  classmates'  population. 

But,  even  if  they  were  lost  in  the 
memory  banks  of  some  students'  minds,  class 
officers  did  function.  Their  main  object- 
tive  was  to  raise  money  for  senior  prom, 
although  they  sometimes  worked  on  non- 
profit projects. 

To  get  elected  to  an  office,  students 
interested  in  a  position  had  to  get  fifty 
signatures  from  fellow  supporting  class- 
mates. If  they  optioned  to, 
the  prospective  of- 
ficers 


In  their  final  year  of  money  making 
activities,  the  junior  class  officers 
held  the  annual  magazine  drive.  They  set 
their  goal  at  $12,000.  The  final  result 
of  the  drive  was  $12,455.  President  Sally 
Britton  commented,  "When  we  set  the  goal 
one  thousand  dollars  higher  than  any  other 
previous  junior  class,  we  were  really  hop- 
ing for  the  best.  But,  to  class  really 
pulled  together  and  did  a  great  job."  The 
officers  also  took  care  of  any 
complaints  they 


from  those 


put  up  cam- 
paign posters.  Fresh 
man  Rhonda  Moore  said,  "I  wanted 
to  get  involved  with  the  class  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  good  experience." 

Besides  being  elected,  the  frosh  class 
officers  held  a  few  bake  sales  to  start 
an  account  for  bigger  projects. 

The  sophomore  class  had  its  annual 
Malley's  Easter  candy  sale  in  late  Feb- 
ruary. In  addition  to  this,  they  also 
held  several  bake  sales.  Business  chair- 
person Beth  Chapman  said,  "We  didn't  get 
all  that  much  from  each  sale,  but  we  made 
enough  from  the  total  number  of  sales  to 
make  a  profit."  The  officers  were  also 
in  charge  of  handling  the  sale  of  class 
rings,  which  was  non-profit. 


who  didn't  receive 
their  magazine  orders  on  time. 

Not  permitted  to  raise  any  more  money, 
the  senior  class  officers  focused  their 
attention  on  prom  and  graduation.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  preparations,  they  also 
attended  senior  parents'  meetings  to  dis- 
cuss plans  and  ideas  for  after  prom. 
Suggestions  were  given  to  the  parents  on 
the  subjects  of  the  theme,  music  and  activ- 
ities. Secretary  Sue  Firalio  said,  "A  lot 
of  time  was  spent  organizing  and  planning 
senior  activities  so  that  the  majority  of 
the  seniors  could  participate  in  them." 
Senioritis,  a  brochure  containing  senior 
superlatives  and  wills,  was  organized  by 
the  officers  and  handed  out  in  mid-May. 

Although  class  officers  were  often 
forgotten  by  their  class,  when  you 
walked  into  your  senior  prom  and  attended 
graduation,  they  were  the  ones  to  thank. 

In  the  OWE  room.  Ms.  Ellen  Townshend  talks  with 
juniors  Bob  Wolfe,  Lisa  Neuhaus.  Sally  Britton, 
Cherie  Fleming,  Marg  Firalio,  and  Amy  Chadwick 
about  the  results  of  their  magazine  drive.  The 
1980  officers  ran  the  most  profitable  drive  ever. 
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Seated  in  room  222,  John  Dye,  Patti  Rooney  and 
Paul  Fenton  listen  to  their  adviser,  Ms. 
Georgette  DeLassus,  discuss  the  production  of 
senioritis.  The  senior  wills  in  the  pub- 
lication cost  students  two  dollars  each  and  had  a 
50  word  limit. 

Ninth  period,  senior  class  officers  Bonnie 
Griswold,  Anne  Thibo,  and  Sue  Firalio  jot  down 
some  notes  pertaining  to  prom.  Tradition 
prevented  any  senior  classes  from  raising  money. 


After  school,  frosh  class  officers,  Cathi 
Parkhurst,  Rhonda  Moore,  Carrie  King  and 
Anne  Harlow  discuss  having  a  bake  sale  with  their 
adviser,  Mr.  Lindy  McQuown.  Mr.  McQuown  volun- 
teered for  the  position  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year. 

At  a  sophomore  class  officer  meeting,  Ann  MudI 
and  Mona  Barth  listen  to  the  other  officers 
points  of  view  on  the  annual  Malley's  Easter 
candy  sale.  The  class  set  their  goal  at  $1,500. 


Before  school  class  officers,  Michelle  Bires  and 
Sue  Dechert,  meet  in  room  201  to  discuss  money- 
raising  ideas.  They  ran  9  profitable  bake  sales. 


Class  Officers- 
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Bent  over  the  paper's  new  Strip  Printer,  Bob  Lisi 
prints  up  a  headline.  The  Window  staff  bought 
the  printer  with  the  profits  from  their  popcorn 
booth  at  the  Fourth  of  July  carnival. 

To  assemble  the  newspaper.  Bay  Window  staff 
members  meet  in  the  publications  room  on  a  Monday 
night.  The  deadlines  began  after  school  on 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays  and  could  last  until  8:30. 


—  D  Hansen 


To  complete  the  editorial  page,  editor  Cindy  Code 
cuts  out  a  copy  block  to  be  pasted  onto  a  layout 
sheet.  The  Window  staff  met  Monday  and  Tuesday 
nights  to  put  each  issue  of  the  paper  together. 


—  Publications 


Jmagination 


launched  and  sales  soared,  saving  the  pub- 
Ication. 

Most  high  school  papers  are  either  bi- 
weekly, monthly,  or  non-existent  as  op- 


^      The  Light  Shines  Through 

You  can  tell  the  popularity  of  a  team 
by  its  fan's  attendance.  Possibly,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  Bay  Window  this  was 
proven  wrong.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
newspaper  subscription  sale,  very  few 
copies  were  snatched  up  by  the  students. 
Window  Staffer  Janna  Geaslen  said  "We 
thought  wed  have  to  forget  about  the 
paper  this  year,  which  would  have  been  a 
disappointment."  The  paper  seemed  doomed 
until  a  Buy  the  Bay  Window  campaign  was 


posed  to  Bay's  weekly  paper.  The  entire 
staff  works  each  Monday  night  and  Tuesday 
after  school  to  complete  the  paper  and 
deliver  it  to  the  printers.  The  copies 
are  returned  to  the  school  by  Thursday 
to  be  labeled  and  stacked  for  easy  dis- 
tribution Friday  morning. 

When  controversial  subjects  for  the 
editorial  page  hit  an  all-time  low,  soph- 
omore T.R.  Roberts  set  out  to  correct 
this  deficiency.  An  early  composition  by 
T.R.  turned  quite  a  few  heads  as  he  mer- 
cilessly insulted  the  upperclassmen.  Of 
course,  damning  letters  were  written  in 
return,  but  the  worst  was  yet  to  come. 
The  final  blow  was  struck  when  a  pro- 
Iranian  article  appeared  in  a  December 
issue.  Editorial  page  editor  Andrea  Koch 
was  happy  that  T.R.  had  spoken  up.  "I 
wanted  people  to  voice  their  opinion,  and 
T.R.  did." 

If  you  were  looking  for  an  argument, 
the  Publications  room  on  a  Monday  or 
Tuesday  night  was  the  place  to  try.  You 
were  never  disappointed. 


On  May  10th,  1979,  at  the  Publications  Banquet, 
the  newly  declared  Editors-in-Chief  of  the  Bay 
Window,  Carol  Sullivan  and  Robin  Troia  embrace. 
The  banquet  was  held  in  the  school  cafeteria. 

Amidst  the  clutter  in  the  "pub"  (publications 
room).  Don  Jones  corrects  a  mistake  with  "Liquid 
Paper".  Don  featured  a  semi-weekly  editorial 
called  Don  s  Double  Talk. 
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At  an  "Animated  Blue"  meeting,  selection  board  mei 
bar  Lisa  Neuhaus  consults  her  spelling  dictionary 
while  checking  a  submission.  The  board  met  after 
school  for  their  semi-weekly  meetings. 

With  smiles  on  their  faces,  selection  board 
members  Bill  Whitlock  and  Dave  Guelpa  read 
through  a  few  selections.  When  finished  with 
the  story  or  poem,  the  board  member  must  write 
a  short  evaluation  paragraph. 
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To  complete  his  share  of  the  work,  Pat  Blake 
types  up  a  prospective  entry  for  the  literary 
magazine  during  the  Yearbook  /Magazine  Class. 
Students  enrolled  in  the  year-long  course 
received  one  credit  on  a  pass-fail  basis. 

Absorbed  in  their  work,  staff  members  Kathy  King 
and  Scott  Karcher  draw  up  layouts  for  "Animated 
Blue."  The  1979-80  edition  of  the  literary 
magazine  contains  seventy-two  pages. 


Publications 


Each  busy  reading  a  separate  story,  selection 
board  members  carry  out  the  regular  routine  of 
evaluating  submissions  for   "Animated  Blue".  Out 
of  the  hundreds  of  stories  submitted,  only  a 
choice  few  qualify  for  entry  into  the  magazine. 

With  the  help  of  Mary  Reed,  selection  board 
editor  Doug  Ramsayer  begins  a  meeting  in  room  106, 
The  wall  murals  behind  them  were  created  and 
painted  by  the  1979  Shakespearean  Comedy  class. 
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Over  the  summer,  several  of  the  staff 
members  attended  the  week-long  Hiram 
College  Workshop.  There,  the  students 


No  longer  "Out"  of  it, 
'  'Blue ' '  goes  '  'Animated" 

A  tradition  seems  to  have  started  for 
the  literary  magazine.  For  the  past  three 
years,  along  with  the  change  of  editor  and 
staff  members,  the  name  of  the  magazine 
changed  also  —  and  1980  was  no  exception, 
"Out  of  the  Blue"  became  "Animated  Blue" 
sometime  in  September  1979  when  the  staff 
met  for  the  first  time.  The  new  staff 
consisted  of  thirty-nine  members  selected 
in  the  spring  by  adviser  Ms,  Karen  Ghezzi, 
"""he  staff  members  then  chose  two  selection 
boards  which  read  the  submissions  and 
either  rejected  or  accepted,  Doug  Ramsayer, 
editor  of  one  of  the  selection  boards  com- 
mented, "We  looked  at  thousands  of  selec- 
tions and  had  to  narrow  it  down  to  a  choice 
few  that  met  the  standards  of  the  board," 


looked  at  other  school's  yearbooks  and 
literary  magazines  and  attended  classes 
and  lectures  on  structure  and  design. 
Inspired  by  the  workshop,  the  staff  decided 
to  renovate  the  literary  magazine.  Thus, 
"Animated  Blue"  was  born. 

Also  a  part  of  the  renovation  program 
was  a  change  of  content.  The  staff  sought 
to  include  a  greater  variety  of  literature. 
Humor  and  more  art  were  included,  producing 
a  more  professional-looking  magazine,  "We 
decided  to  take  a  magazine  approach  more 
suitable  for  the  kids  at  Bay  High,"  said 
"Animated  Blue"  editor-in-chief  Bonnie 
Griswold,  The  addition  of  color  helped 
to  reach  these  goals. 

Despite  all  these  revisions  and  addi- 
tions, the  best  thing  about  the  1980 
edition  of  the  literary  magazine  was  the 
price  tag.  Because  of  the  use  of  Lakewood 
High  School's  printing  shop,  the  literary 
magazine  sold  for  just  one  dollar. 


Animated  Blue 


Situated  in  Nancy  Coffin's  basement,  co-editor-in- 
chief  Jill  Scoby  explains  how  to  set  copy  to  Beth 
Abdalla  and  Lisa  Huhndorff.  Nancy's  basement  was 
very  small  and  freezing. 


White-out  in  hand,  typing  editor  Robin  Bailey 
corrects  a  mistake  on  her  copy.  Staffies  used 
White-out  frequently,  especially  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning. 


\    "V    ^ 

.  #"%.r'  m 

—  L.  Huhndorff 

J  Lunet 

While  in  first  period  Yearbook  class,  Carrie  Lemek 
and  Onnie  Schall  criticize  a  layout  in  an  old  year- 
book. Class  assignments  included  writing  captions 
and  copy,  as  well  as  drawing  and  finishing  a  layout. 

While  co-editor-in-chief  Joel  Rothfusz  writes 
Michael  Stanley  copy  for  the  senior  section, 
academics  editor  Jeff  Miller  looks  over  his  com- 
pleted spreads.  A  spread  can  take  from  two  days 
to  two  weeks  to  complete. 
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Madness 
takes  its  toll 


Gallons  of  tea  and  hours  of  the  Rocky 
Horror  soundtrack  kept  the  1980  yearbook 
staff  fairly  coherant  thooughout  the  semi- 
continuous  deadlines  during  the  winter. 
Senior  Jeff  Miller,  the  Academics  Editor, 
commented,  "The  tea  was  okay,  but  the  end- 
less, nauseating  Rocky  Horror  music  was  a 
might  too  much." 

The  major  work  of  the  deadlines  has 
traditionally  been  done  at  the  editor-in- 
chief's  house.  With  three  editors,  there 
were  lots  of  places  to  try.  The  first  few 
weeks  were  spent  at  Jill  Scoby's.  Music 
by  the  Knack  soon  drove  staffies  to  Joel 
Rothfusz's  house,  where  his  "Enter  Bookies" 
sign  welcomed  deadliners  until  the  Christ- 
mas season.  The  book  then  moved  to  the 
crowded  quarters  of  Nancy  Coffin's  base- 
ment. Staffie  Beth  Abdalla  said,  "After 
each  move,  it  took  about  two  or  three 
weeks  to  recover  all  your  stuff  and  get 
It  organized  again." 

When  section  editors  found  themselves 
swamped  with  work  over  the  Christmas 
holidays,  "bookies"  from  previous  years 


pitched  in  to  help.  Aid  was  given  from 
the  previous  editors  in  the  color  section, 
and  1979  staffers  wrote  copy  and  helped 


out  with  busy  work. 

Yearbook,  however,  was  not  all  fun  and 
games.  Utter  frustration  drove  Lisa 
Huhndorff,  Organizations  Editor,  to  hurl 
her  recalcitrant  bottle  of  Liquid  Paper 
to  the  floor,  where  it  broke  open,  leaving 
a  large,  white,  rapidly-drying  spot  on  the 
floor.  Unfortunately,  nothing  would  take 
the  dried  spot  up,  so  Lisa  was  left  scrap- 
ing it  off  with  an  exacto-knife.  "White- 
out  never  yellows  like  floor  wax,"  comfor- 
ted Judy  Schwing. 

Basking  in  the  glory  of  the  1979  book, 
"Now  Look  What  You've  Done",  the  "Small 

"After  each  move,  it  took 
about  two  or  three  weeks  to 
find  all  your  stuff  and  get 
it  organized  again. ' '  —  Beth  Abdaiia 

Change"  staff  attended  a  day-long  workshop 
and  NOSPA  (Northern  Ohio  Scolastic  Press 
Association)  awards  conference  at  Bowling 
Green  University.  After  receiving  the 
Buckeye  Award  and  eight  special  category 
awards,  the  Bay  bookies  rejoiced  with 
cheers  and  confetti.  "I  can't  believe  how 
obnoxious  we  were,  but,  all  in  all, 
it  was  very  satisfying  to  get  the  recog- 
nition for  our  work,"  stated  Jill  Scoby, 
Academics  editor  of  the  '79  book.  Other 
awards  received  by  "Now  Look  What  You've 
Done!"  included  the  Columbian  Scholastic 
Press  Association  Medalist  and  Trendsetter 
for  layout  and  design,  and  a  All-American 
from  National  Scholastic  Press  Associa- 
tion. 

"We  made  it  through  the  year,"  con- 
cluded Nancy  Coffin.  "Now  it's  time  to 
start  thinking  about  next  year's  book." 

Surrounded  by  pictures  and  papers.  Nancy  Coffin, 
co-editor-in-chief,  telephones  a  student  for  a 
quote   The  staff  used  quotes  throughout  the  booli 
to  liven  up  stories. 


Smalt  Change 
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"He  encourages  us 
to  go  on  with  our 
singing .  .  .  " 


—Nancy  Leiko 


The  beat  goes  on 


"There  are  two  people  in  the  room,  me  and  thee!"  The  boys 
and  girls  who  make  up  the  Freshman  Choir  and  Girls  Glee  Club 
hear  this  statement  many  times  during  rehearsal.  It  is  Mr. 
Curt  Crews'  way  of  getting  all  the  attention  on  him  so  that  he 
may  help  them  learn.  "He's  very  good  with  us,"  commented 
freshman  Nancy  LeIko.  "He  encourages  us  to  go  on  with  singing." 

This  has  been  the  first  year  that  the  freshman  Choir  and 
Glee  Club  Concert  was  separated  from  the  Choir  Christmas  Concert. 
Yet,  both  choirs  managed  to  draw  a  large  crowd.  The  Girls'Glee 
Club  was  the  smallest  it's  ever  been,  supporting  25  girls.  Julie 
Funtik  summed  up  her  feelings  on  the  size  of  the  group,  "It  was  a 
one-to-one  feeling.  We  received  much  more  attention." 

Another  Girls'  Chorus  member,  Joy  Maurer  added,  "Mr.  Crews  en 
couraged  us  to  go  on  to  try  out  for  the  Choir." 

During  Christmas  time,  the  mood  turned  festive  and  both  the 
Freshman  Chorus  and  Girls'  Glee  Club  had  Christmas  parties  while 
Mr.  Crews  was  out  with  the  Choraleers.  They  enjoyed  delicacies 
which  members  baked,  and  Pepsi  from  the  concession  stand. 
Talent  starts  young  at  Bay  High,  and  the  Freshman  Choir 
and  Girls'  Glee  Club  are  the  means  that  kept  the  senior  choir 
going  strong. 


Seated  in  the  Choir  room,  the  Girls'  Glee  Club 
rehearses  The  Willow  Song.  Nine  of  these  girls 
performed  this  song  at  the  Solo  and  Ensemble 
contest  in  February. 


In  preparation  for  February's  Solo  and  Ensemble 
Contest,  sophomore  Tisa  Gammons  sings  Thing  on  Me. 
Mr.  Curt  Crews  prefers  that  the  soloist  stands  in 
the  nook  of  the  piano. 
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With  eyes  on  their  director,  the  Freshman  Choir 
practices  a  song  for  their  Christmas  concert. 
Breaking  from  the  tradition  of  previous  years, 
the  Freshman  Choir  and  Glee  Club  held  their  own 
Sunday  afternoon  holiday  concert. 

Due  to  the  action  at  the  Freshman  Choir  Christmas 
party,  Chns  Jones  and  Pat  Troia  decide  to  take 
time  out  for  relaxation.  With  an  enrollment  of  70, 
the  Freshman  Choir  exceeded  all  others  in  popularity. 


Personally  chosen  by  Mr.  Crews,  Jeff  Hawkins 
presents  his  solo  while  Greg  Breitenbach  waits  for 
his  turn.  With  the  progression  in  the  year,  solos 
became  a  routine  activity  for  all  choir  members. 

Throughout  the  Freshman  Choir  Christmas  party, 

the  piano  remained  the  food  base  and  attracted  all 
members  at  one  time  or  another   The  girls  of  the 
choir  provided  the  munchies. 


Freshman  Choir  /Girls'  Glee  Club- 
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Melodious  Mayhem 


Controversy?  What  could  be  controversial  about  a  Christmas 
concert?  Mr.  Crews  was  In  a  situation  of  controversy  about 
his  Christmas  concert.  The  Presbyterian  Church  announced  its  dis- 
like of  public  schools  using  religious  songs,  especially  in 
concert.  Mr.  Crews  payed  no  heed  to  threats  and  chose  his  songs 
in  line  with  what  he  liked.  People  in  the  audience  did  not  notice 
a  thing  at  concert  time — the  sounds  were  as  good  as  always. 

One  change  in  the  concert  was  performing  with  the  orchestra. 
The  choir  did  a  Bach  Cantata  and  a  Robert  Shaw  melody  with  them. 
After  the  Christmas  concert,  interests  turned  to  the  Ohio 
Instrumental  and  Voice  Contest  which  was  held  in  Brecksville. 
The  selections  the  choir  sang  ranged  from  Latin  O  Vos  Ohmmes 
to  a  lively  spiritual  Ezekial  Saw  De  Wheel.  Wearing  his  "Wait! 
I'm  the  Director"  sign  around  his  neck,  Mr.  Crews  sat  down  to 
work,  helping  the  choir  learn  the  music  for  the  contest. 

The  nine  boys  and  nine  girls  who  make  up  the  choraleers  met 
every  day  at  7:20  in  the  morning  for  an  hour,  when  the  school 
was  empty.  At  Christmas  time  the  Choraleers  sang  at  the 
elementary  schools,  the  Welcome  Wagon,  White  Oaks,  and  the 
Knickerbocker.  An  added  special  occasion  was  the  performance  at 
alumni  John  Earth's  wedding. 

Yet,  the  year  was  not  not  all  work;  the  choir  officers  planned 
Christmas  and  Valentine's  parties  to  provide  well-deserved  breaks. 
Choir  members  could  bring  their  life  savings  in  and  pitch  pennies 
for  kisses  at  the  Christmas  party,  and  on  Valentines  Day,  Mr. 
Crews  passed  out  Valentines  in  order  to  receive  a  few  kisses. 
Terry  Schlotman  summed  up  her  feelings,  "The  choir  remained  a 
source  of  company,  friends,  and  perfection." 

Gathered  together  at  Holy  Spirit  Church  in  Avon 
Lake,  Choraleers  sing  a  ballad  at  the  wedding  of 
alumnus  John  Barth  and  Suzanne  Golden. 

Alumni  and  choir  members  assemble  on  stage  for 
their  traditional  joint  rendition  of  the 
"Hallelujia  Chorus"  at  the  Christmas  concert.  Eca 
Lopez,  the  A.F.S.  student  from  Chile,  topped  the 
singing  Christmas  tree. 
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Faced  with  an  array  of  bottles  collected  at  the 
annual  choir  bottle  drive,  Dave  Rickson  decides 
where  to  stack  another  case.  The  choir  tilled 
over  300  shells  from  Coke,  Pepsi.  Cotton  Club,  and 
Canada  Dry  to  earn  over  $2,000, 

A  wide  range  of  moods  projects  from  choir  members 
as  they  prepare  to  go  on  stage  at  the  Christmas 
concert.  Some  members  had  double  duties  to  the 
choir  and  orchestra  that  night. 


Sounds  of  Yuletide  are  spread  by  the  choir  as  they 
sing  to  last  minute  shoppers  at  Great  Northern 
Shopping  Mall  before  Christmas. 


Choir,  Choraleers- 
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"4  lot  of  people  didn't 
know  or  care  about  us  before, 
but  now  they  do. 


-Michelle  Kosboth 


A  Little  Night  Music  and  All  that  Jazz 


If  you  attended  this  years  Christmas  concerts,  you 
probably  heard  something  new:  the  Bay  High  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Frank  Pendegrass. 

The  orchestra  has  never  had  such  an  audience  as  it  had 
those  two  nights.  Where  a  usual  concert  might  draw  250  people, 
over  1,400  attended  the  Christmas  program. 

Four  members  of  the  group  were  also  accepted  into  all  state 
orchestra.  Senior  oboist  Gail  Dorsey,  junior  violinist 
Janice  Meyer,  and  junior  clarinetist  Lisa  Abad  all  received  this 
honor.  Senior  Sue  Kier  was  named  principal  viola,  which  meant 
that  she  was  considered  the  best  violist  in  the  state. 

"A  lot  of  people  didn't  know  or  care  about  us  before  the 
Christmas  concert,"  commented  sophomore  Michelle  Kosboth, 
"but  they  do  now  because  we're  good.  " 

Another  group  which  was  good  also  gained  exposure, 
the  Bay  High  Jazz  Band.  Performing  under  the  baton  of  Doug  Day, 
the  band  has  had  gigs  at  the  average  rate  of  one  hundred 
dollars  to  two  hundred  dollars  a  performance.  The  money  goes  to 
buy  new  jazz  instruments  for  the  group. 

"So  we're  a  self-supporting  organization,"  said  sophomore 
trombonist  Dave  Bock.  "Also  it's  a  chance  to  play  music  that's 
different  from  the  usual." 

Both  the  orchestra  and  the  jazz  band  required  an  audition, 
thus  insuring  that  only  the  best  of  Bay  High's  musicians  would  be 
admitted. 


In  a  brsak  at  an  orchestra  rehearsal,  bass  player 
Dave  Messina  waits  for  Mr.  Pendergrass  to  announce 
the  next  song.  While  the  music  often  calls  for  the 
bass  to  be  plucked,  pizzicato,  the  instrument  can 
also  be  played  with  the  bow. 
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Before  the  number  begins,  senior  Dave  Liska  warms 
up  his  cello  for  proper  tone.  This  less  expensive 
plywood  cello,  owned  by  the  school,  still  cost  the 
music  department  $100.00 


In  ninth  period  Orchestra,  Karl  Ehlers  watches  for 
his  cue  from  Mr.  Pendergrass.  Although  horse  hair 
bows  produce  a  better  quality  sound,  Karl  utilizes 
a  cheaper,  but  more  durable,  fiberglass  bow  on  his 
Roth  viola. 


Orchestra  /Jazz  Lab  Band- 
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"In  band,  you  get  to  work  with  a 
lot  of  people,  because  you  can 't 
make  music  by  yourself.  " 


-Steve  Sommer 


The  Big  Band  Sound 


^  trike  up  the  band!  At  Bay  High,  tjiis  was  easier  done 
^k  than  said.  Bay's  enthusiastic  musicians  kept  sound  pump- 
^  ing  from  the  depths  of  the  bandroom  almost  constantly. 
All  students  playing  wind  and  percussion  instruments  were 
divided  into  three  bands.  The  first,  Varsity  Band,  consisted  only 
of  freshmen.  Varsity  Band,  when  playing  in  concerts  and  contests, 
combined  with  the  Concert  Band,  composed  mainly  of  sophomores 
and  a  few  upperclassmen.  The  final  organization  was  the  Symphonic 
Band  to  which  all  budding  musicians  in  Bay  aspired. 

Throughout  the  state.  Bay's  music  program  is  known  for  it's 
high  quality.  Each  year.  Symphonic  and  the  combined  Varsity  and 
Concert  bands,  venture  to  district  and  usually  state  contests. 
To  enter  the  state  level  a  band  must  receive  a  superior  rating  of 
I,  on  prepared  and  sightreading  skills.  The  bands  did  not  have 
to  travel  far  for  the  1980  district  contest  since  it  was  held  at 
Bay  High  on  March  14-16. 

All  in  all,  the  big  thrill  of  the  year  was  the  purchasing  of 
new  band  blazers  for  the  band.  The  $1 1,000  needed  to  buy  the 
jackets  was  raised  through  the  24-hour  Bay  Band  Marathon  in  which 
members  of  the  band  stayed  at  the  high  school  from  10:30  p.m., 
Nov.  2  till  10:30  p.m.,  Nov.  3.  During  the  event,  the  musicians 
were  divided  into  three  equal  groups  which  would  perform  one  hour 
and  rest  for  two  on  alternating  shifts.  Within  the  last  hour  of 
the  marathon,  the  total  reached  and  passed  the  $1 1,000  mark.  De- 
liriously happy  and  incoherent  players  rambled  out  proudly  wear- 
ing "I  survived  the  1979  Bay  Band  Marathon."  t-shirts. 


Seated  in  eighth  period  Symphonic  Band,  Ann  Peeling. 
John  Andre,  Don  Wolf,  and  Doug  Ramsayer  prepare  for 
a  contest.  Kids  from  all  over  Ohio  gathered  at 
Brecksville  High  School  for  this  annual  event. 
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—  Curriculum 


Percussion  players  often  suffer  through  long  periods 
of  rest  in  symphonic  band  music.  Chris  Cooley  must 
keep  careful  count  of  the  measures,  however,  to 
avoid  a  late  entrance. 
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The  New  Wave 


It's  happened  again!  Bay  High  has  just 
taken  another  step  towards  the  computer  age 
Starting  with  the  class  of  '81,  all  schedules 
will  be  done  by  a  computer, 
replacing  the  well  known  arena- 
style  of  registration. 

Assistant  Principal  Joseph 
Loomis  told  of  the  reasons  for 
the  change  from  the  old  arena- 
style.  "Last  year  we  were  able 
to  do  only  about  50%  of  the 
scheduling  by  computer  because 
problems  caused  us  to  rely  on 
the  arena-style.  This  year 
were  up  to  about  90% 
efficiency,  so  it  is  pretty 
unlikely  that  we  will  use  the  old  system." 
For  all  students  that  liked  the  campus- 
style,  Mr.  Loomis 

thought  it  was  a  good  way  to  do  scheduling. 
"Most  colleges  schedule  their  students  using 
the  arena-style,  so  our  students  had  an  edge 
on  most  others  when  they  went  to  college. 
The  thing  is,  even  they  are  starting  to  use 
computers  more." 

According  to  Mr.  Loomis,  there  were  no 
pitfalls  in  the  arena  style.  "There  are  no 
pitfalls,  we  just  found  an  easier  way  to  do 
it  (schedule).  The  computer  saves  time  and 
I  would  like  to  see  something  more 
constructive  done  during  those  three  days  we 
are  saving,  by  not  using  the  arena  style, 
like  more  education  or  exams.  I  will  admit 
that  you  do  lose  student  input  and  the 


personal  touch  by  using  the  computer.  The 
student  is  not  allowed  to  choose  his  or  her 
teachers." 

One  student  supporter  of  the 
computer  system,  Tim  Horace,  had 
this  to  say.  "The  computer  will 
probably  be  able  to  schedule  90% 


Among  numerous  forms  for  compu- 
ter registration,  Ellen  Niuzzo 
pauses  for  a  moment  while 
choosing  between  math  courses. 


of  the  people's  first  choice 
classes,  and  would  be  less 
hassle  for  both  students  and 

teachers.  Overall,  the  computer 

will  be  a  good  choice,  if  it  can  handle  it." 
But  in  all  changes  there  are  the  people 

who  do  not  want  the  change.  Dave  Rickson, 

complained, 

"Although  the  computer  could 

possibly  schedule  more 

students  in  their  first 

choice  courses,  with  less 

hassle,  I  feel  that  the 

computer  scheduling  is 

unfortunate.  It  is  just 

another  impersonable 

restriction  imposed  on  us  by 

the  administration." 

With  or  without  student 

approval,  registration  will 

be  run  by  technology. 


As  Mr.  Scott  looks  on,  Tony  Gorenc  checks  the 
number  of  his  gym  computer  card  with  that  of  his 
original  checklist  during  arena  scheduling. 


—  Curriculum 


As  he  waits  in  nervous  anticipation  of  obtaining 
his  arena  cards,  Paul  Grimes  watches  closely  as 
Mr-  Steinhilber  checks  over  his  new  schedule. 


Amid  the  piles  of  forms  that  accompany  the  new 
computer  system,  Michelle  Kosboth  confers  with 
her  friend  Martine  Conaway  about  the  new 
complications  of  the  computer  system. 


Registration 
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An  early  jump  on 
the  job  market 

For  many  students,  the  regular  nine 
period  day  was  for  the  birds  and  so, 
B.H.S.  offered  them  a  change  from  the 
norm,  a  chance  to  be  different. 

Distributive  Education  (D.E.),  ten 
years  old  to  our  school  system,  was  a 
primer  for  students  bound  for  the  world 


/  like  getting  out  of 

school  early  to  work  — 

that  way,  I  can  keep  my 

evenings  free. 

—  Lorraine  Casey 


of  big  business.  It  was  a  class  (and  a 
club  with  extracurricular  activities) 
stressing  the  fundamentals  of  marketing, 
advertising,  credit  finance,  and  sales 
distribution,  while  also  giving  students 
practical  experience.  Students  were 
required  to  have  a  positive  attitude  and 
true  desire  for  a  career  in  marketing. 
Approximately  75%  of  all  the  program's 
participants  were  college-bound,  as  many 
large  businesses  preferred  college  gradu- 
ates with  some  co-op  experience.  Mike 
Swords  commented,  "The  D.E.  program 
enabled  me  to  experience  all  aspects  of 
retail  merchandising  and  at  the  same  time, 
I  also  received  my  on-the-job  training 
and  a  little  spending  money." 

And  for  those  students  who  showed  an 
interest  in  vocational  field,  there  was 
the  Occupational  Work  Experience  (O.W.E.) 
program.  This  class  was  designed  to 
promote  occupational  competency,  personal 
social  traits,  and  perfect  job  skills 
through  classroom  instruction  and  field 
experience.  Local  businesses  and  indus- 
tries provided  students  with  actual, 
first-hand  work  experience.  A  willingness 
to  learn  skills  and  apply  them  directly 
to  one's  job  is  required  of  students. 
The  majority  of  O.W.E.  program  partici- 
pants were  non-college  bound,  who  seeked 
some  form  of  a  vocational  career.  Remarked 
senior  Mary  Lumsden,  "O.W.E.  offers  me  the 
opportunity  to  experience  the  working  field 
and  also  how  a  business  operates." 
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Each  student  in  DECA  receives  two  grades, 

one  from  their  employer  for  on-tfie-job  training 
and  one  for  classroom  activities.  Senior  Judy 
Gardner  works  as  a  cashier  at  Heinen's  Supermarket. 

Seated  in  front  of  a  mural  painted  by  the  '76-' 7  7 
O.W.E.  class,  Dave  Mensen  follows  a  class 
discussion  on  budgeting. 


Lectures,  movies  and  speakers  form  the  major  To  complete  her  display  in  the  front  showcase, 

portion  of  the  DECA  curriculum.  A  lecture  Kathy  Meyers,  vice  president  of  DECA,  adds 

on  retail  merchandising  forces  Lee  Boykin  to  the  final  ornaments  to  a  Christmas  tree, 
pay  close  attention. 


DECA-OWE  — 
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Students  reflect  occupational  trends 
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Do  you  remember  when  a  person  would 
ask  what  type  of  classes  you  had? 
Then  the  very  next  question  was,  "Why 
did  you  pick  those?"  You  usually 
responded,  "I  needed  another  class  for 
credit." 

Today,  there  seems  to  be  a  bizarre 
change  occuring  in  course  selections. 
Students  are  now  taking  certain  classes 
because  they  appeal  to  them.  That's 
right!  You  heard  me  correctly. 
Students  are  choosing  courses  that  they 
like. 

Evidence  of  this  radicalism  has 
been  especially  noticeable  in  Bay  High's 
own  business  department.  For  example, 
ten  years  ago,  the  business  curriculum 
consisted  of  general  business,  book- 
keeping, shorthand  and  typing.  Today, 
however,  in  addition  to  the  old  stan- 
dards, the  department  offers  law, 
advanced  accounting,  shorthand,  and 
advanced  typing.  In  addition,  related 
courses  in  economics  have  been  added  to 
the  social  studies  department.  All 
totaled  business  has  increased  enrollment 
by  a  significant  margin  of  33%  and  has 


become  the  most  dynamic,  growing  department 
at  the  high  school. 

Reasons  for  these  increases  can  be 
traced  all  the  way  to  the  college 
graduates  entering  into  the  working 
world.  Of  the  total  college  graduates 
in  1978,  over  57%  went  into  some  form 
of  the  business  field  such  as  accounting, 
business  management,  or  marketing. 
When  asked  what  attracted  these  indi- 
viduals to  the  business  world,  Ms.  Betty 
Jane  Hull,  head  guidance  counselor, 
stated,  "This  country  has  settled  down 
since  the  60's,  and  today's  students 
are  now  desiring  a  job  with  security. 
They  believe  that  business  can  offer 
economic  benefits  that  are  in  line  with 
their  educational  investment."  Ms.  Hull 
also  commented  that  the  courses 
taken  by  Bay  High  students  directly 
reflect  college  occupational  trends 
since  82%  of  our  students  continue 
their  education.  Senior  Bob  Kimball 
stressed,  "The  business  courses  at 
Bay  are  a  good  preparation  for  college 
and  the  working  field  ahead." 
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To  give  students  a  broader  view  of  advertising, 
business  classes  made  posters  for  several 
fictitious  resorts.  Jenny  Bloomfield  and  Janice 
Bucher  present  their  project  to  the  class. 

Before  removing  his  paper,  senior  Tony  Snead 
gives  his  work  a  last  look  over.  Regular 
assignments  teach  the  students  the  standards 
of  typing. 
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Law  contracts  enable  students  to  learn,  at 

first  hand,  the  pitfalls  of  a  bending  contract 
Senior  Joe  Chrlstiano  checks  over  his  contract 
grade 


Two  mistakes  prevent  freshman  Debbie  Roberts 
from  attaining  the  coveted  "A"  in  Typing  I.  To 
receive  this  grade,  the  student  must  type 
30  flawless  words  per  minute. 
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In  an  attempt  to  increase  her  fluency  in  French  IV, 
junior  Gretchen  McCiurkin  speaks  into  a  tape-re- 
corder. Ms.  Kathy  Sands  required  all  French  IV 
students  to  recite  a  fable  by  Fontaine  into  the 
recorder. 

Behind  the  wave  table  in  Physics,  Alisa  Wagner  and 
Karen  Howe  study  wave  formations  to  answer  lab  ques- 
tions on  diffraction,  refraction  and  reflection. 


The  Things  We  Do 
For  Grades 


Going  to  an  unusual  school  often 
invites  a  wide  array  of  unusual  as- 
signments which  were  plentiful  at  Bay 
High.  The  Death  Perspective  class,  in 
a  quest  to  accept  the  grim  reaper,  paid 
a  brief  visit  to  a  funeral  home,  where 
they  explored  the  ominous  depth  of  the 
embalming  room.  A  more  cultural  revel- 
ation was  the  Cleveland  Art  Museum, 
where  they  studied  the  many  styles  of 
art  and  techniques.  Foreign  language 
students,  like  those  in  Spanish,  learned 
of  the  authentic  flamenco  dancing  from 
the  renowned  dance  caballaro,  Jose  Greco. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French  students 
individually  became  cheese  connoisseurs 


in  their  cheese  tasting  demonstration. 
Saturday  Night  at  the  Movie  cronies  were 
required  to  attend  a  film  showing  at  a 
local  movie  theatre  and  evaluate  the 
film  with  their  limited  critical  insight. 
American  Government  students,  during  the 
election  periods,  composed  an  election 
kit  for  which  they  were  forced  to  ransack 
newspapers  and  election  bureaus.  Students 
in  Interior  Designs  strived  to  create  and 
decorate  a  room  at  a  miniture  scale  of 
their  own  tastes.  And  in  Group  Dynamics 
pupils  had  to  establish  a  one-to-one  re- 
lationship with  a  lemon!  Talk  about  bi- 
zarre, interpersonal  relations  with  a 
citrus  fruit! 


Remnants  of  a  banana  peel  are  all  that  reamin  of 
Ms.  Carol  Bush's  Journalism  assignment.  The  class 
attempted  to  establish  a  relation  between  the  banana 
and  a  story. 

After  reading  a  story  called    "Three  Bananas  and 
an  Elongated  Yellow  Fruit",  Journalism  I  student 
T.R.  Roberts  observes  a  banana.  The  story  dealt 
with  the  use  of  bizarre  synonyms  for  a  common  word. 


With  a  book  in  her  hand,  Kathy  Barker  reads  to  her 
little  sister  during  Child  Development.  Students 
who  had  Child  Development  first  semester  had  a 
Christmas  party  for  their  younger  siblings. 
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More  Thon  Just  History 


"...  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all."  Each  day  our  American  Government 
strives  for  those  two  important  rights 
of  the  public.  Some  students  might 
have  asked  "How?"  And,  of  course,  some 
students  at  Bay  High  found  out.  The 
state  of  Ohio  requires  that  all  stu- 
dents take  at  least 

a  one  semester  course  Q      BanOeKer,    311 

in  American  Government. 

The  goal  of  this      emancipated  slave, 
is  credited  with 


class  was  to  provide 
the  student  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of 
our  nation's  adminis- 
tration so  they  could 
play  an  active  part  in 
political  affairs. 

Along  with  a  semester  of  Government, 
one  semester  of  either  Sociology  or 
Psychology  was  required. 

Sociology,  a  mandatory  course  since 
1959,  was  a  class  directed  towards  the 
study  of  human  behavior.  According  to 


designing  our 
Capitol. 


Senior  John  Kromberg,  Sociology  helps 
an  individual  to  understand  the  real 
world  and  the  reasons  people  behave  as 
they  do."  Along  with  class  lectures, 
students  were  required  to  write  a  per- 
sonality paper  and  keep  up  with  current 
social  problems.  The  objectives  were 
designed  to  create  an 
awareness  of  human  re- 
lations. 

On  the  other  hand. 
Psychology  focused  on 
the  individual  rather 
than  the  community. 
The  interworkings  of 
the  individual's  psyche 
were  explored.  However, 
the  object  of  the  class  was  not  to  con- 
centidie  on  the  "I"  syndrome,  but  to  get 
away  from  an  egocentric  attitude.  Also, 
students  learned  how  their  personalities 
affected  others.  As  senior  Greg  Matzinger 
stated,  "Psychology  helps  me  understand 
the  human  mind." 


was  the  famous 
architect  who 
designed  the 
plans  for 
Washington  D.  C.  ? 
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In  order  to  hand  in  their  papers  on  time,  first 
semester  Psychology  and  Sociology  students  uti- 
lize a  free  period  for  extra  writing.  Completion 
of  the  1800  word  papers  took  place  entirely  in 
school,  mostly  during  students'  free  periods. 


To  utilize  a  work  period  given  to  World  History 
students,  Senior  Tom  Haymond  answers  a  series  of 
review  questions.  By  combining  the  information 
covered  in  the  worksheets  and  the  textbook,  stu- 
dents receive  maximum  preparation  for  their  tests. 


While  in  second  period  U.S.  History  class,  Jeff 
Heisler  watches  a  video  tape  on  America.  The 
video  tapes  added  additional  background  material 
to  what  the  students  learned  from  the  text. 


Semi  -Tough 

Bringing  physical  fit- 
ness to  tine  masses 


From  aerobic  dancing  to  weightlifting, 
students  at  Bay  High  were  kept  strong  and 
healthy  throughout  the  year  with  a  wide 
range  of  physical  education  offerings. 
Staffed  by  a  total  of  seven  teachers,  the 
gym  department  affected  all  students  in 
some  way  since  it  was  one  of  two  courses 
required  of  everybody. 

For  freshmen  and  sophomores  there  was 
P.E.  9-10,  a  course  that  met  three  times 
a  week.  Every  ninth  and  tenth  grade  gym 
class  included  such  activities  as  basket- 
ball, touch  football,  volleyball,  physical 
fitness,  and  gymnastics,  all  co-education- 
al, too.  Although  most  participants  in 
these  classes  tried  to  enjoy  themselves  in 
some  way,  not  all  succeeded.  Freshman 
Kelly  Buttle,  for  example,  did  not  approve 
of  a  mandatory  physical  education  course. 
She  explained,  "I  really  don't  think  gym 
should  be  graded  or  even  required.  It 
should  be  up  to  the  individual  whether  he 
or  she  wants  to  keep  physically  fit." 

Members  of  the  junior  and  senior  clas- 
ses, as  always,  experienced  more  freedom 
and  selectivity  in  their  P.E.  courses. 
These  students  could  register  for  team  or 
individual,  contact  or  non-contact,  or  co- 
ed or  non-co-ed  sports.  Whatever  they 
chose,  their  gym  classes  only  met  twice 
per  week.  Some  students,  such  as  senior 
Todd  Lewis,  felt  this  wasn't  enough.  He 
remarked,  "Since  gym  is  a  break  in  a  stu- 
dent's day,  why  not  have  it  everyday?" 

Others  though,  thought  two  days  of  ex- 
ercise were  plenty.  Scott  Ormsby  commen- 
ted "I  liked  gym  better  having  it  only 
twice  a  week.  This  way,  it  didn't  con- 
flict with  my  work  schedule  as  much,  and 
I  could  leave  early  more  often." 

Another  privilege  among  junior  and  sen- 
ior gym  classes  was  the  absence  of  warm-up 
exercises  and  calistenics.  Although  up- 
per classmen  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  fact, 
still  no  one,  freshman  or  senior,  could 
escape  the  dreaded  12-minute  walk-run. 
This  little  jaunt,  required  four  times 
every  year,  was  essential  to  gaining  any 
physical  education  credit  whatsoever,  much 
to  nearly  everyone's  dismay.  As  senior 
Paul  Ranney  put  it,  "The  run  might  be  bene- 
ficial to  a  few,  but  for  others,  running 
for  only  twelve  minutes  once  a  nine-weeks 
is  completely  useless." 


With  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  birdie,  Robin  Woodburn 
prepares  to  utilize  her  underhand  backhand  strolte. 
On  the  average,  a  plastic  shuttlecock  weighs  about 
one  quarter  of  an  ounce  or  eight  grams. 

In  a  series  of  twenty-five  repetitions,  fatigue 
starts  to  take  its  toll  on  sophomore  Larry  Schwing's 
arms  while  in  his  first  period  P.E.  9- 70  class. 
The  weightroom  Nautilus  could  handle  up  to  260 
pounds  for  this  exercise. 


With  plenty  of  strength  and  courage,  freshman  Jeff 
Davis  scales  a  painter's  scaffold  during  gym  to 
retrieve  stranded  tennis  balls  and  shuttlecocks. 
From  the  top  level  of  the  scaffold,  Jeff  could 
reach  the  metal  girders  in  the  west  gym. 
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While  staring  at  their  mirror  images,  sophomores 
Brian  Wilker  and  Tom  Henley  complete  ten  push-ups 
at  a  station  of  an  obstacle  course.  In  four  years 
at  the  high  school,  students  will  have  had  almost 
360  periods  of  gym. 


To  improve  his  hand-eye  coordination.  Chip  Killius 
works  out  with  a  jump  rope  in  Mr.  Kawa's  fourth 
period  gym  class.  All  freshmen  and  sophomores  have 
to  run  the  obstacle  course,  but  not  one  upperclass- 
man  takes  part  in  the  activity. 


Physical  Education- 


1 


baking  Your  Coke  Rncl  Eotinq  It  Too 


Two  basic  tools  are  essential  for 
the  creative  Home  Economic  stu- 
dent .  .  .  one  right  hand  and  one 
left  hand.  In  the  sewing  department,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Kaber,  the 
pupils  discovered  the  arts  of  dressnnaking, 
needlepoint,  sportswear  and  sewing  sepa- 
rates. In  addition,  choosing  interior 
decorations  was  also  included  within  the 
classes'  wide-ranging  curriculum. 

Another  section  of  the  Home  Ec  depart- 
ment included  Child  Development  and  Inde- 
pendent Living.  Throughout  these  courses, 
guys  as  well  as  girls  applied  themselves 
in  learning  how  to  survive  on  their  own, 
experiencing  basic  fundamentals  such  as 
recognizing  a  good  buy.  Entering  these 
classes  for  the  first  time,  several  stu- 
dents did  not  know  exactly  what  to  expect. 
Yet,  as  the  course  came  to  a  close,  the 
majority  of  kids  walked  off  with  a  better 
outlook  on  living  away  from  home. 

The  final,  yet  most  fattening  side  of 
the  Home  Ec  department  was  the  food  cour- 
ses. Mrs.  Judy  Rothfusz,  a  mid-year  ad- 


B«fore  filling  her  angel  food  cake.  Judy  Crumling 
splits  it  in  two.  The  entire  cake  tool<  two  class 
periods  to  bake  and  frost. 


dition  to  the  department,  introduced  new 
cooking  methods  and  dishes  to  the  would- 
be  Cordon  Bleus. 

Several  of  the  offered  courses  included 
such  minis  as  Cake  Decorating,  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  Foreign  Cookery,  and  Svi/eet 
Shop.  Depending  on  their  abilities  and 
knowledge  in  the  kitchen,  students  could 
boost  themselves  up  into  more  advanced 
levels  each  year.  When  asked  why  he  took 
the  class,  junior  Sid  Perzy  exclaimed,  "I 
love  to  eat,  especially  the  sweet  stuff!" 

One  special  cooking  project,  which  took 
several  weeks  to  prepare,  was  to  plan  a 
meal  for  an  out-of-school  guest.  Sophomore 
Leslie  Barker  commented,  "I  thought  it  was 
a  fun  experience,  inviting  in  guests,  but 
the  only  task  I  did  not  enjoy  was  washing 
dishesi" 

Although  the  students  loved  to  try 
their  hand  at  gourmet  meals,  sampling 
their  results  was  just  as  much  hm. 


it  _  _ 


To  share  her  Yuletide  spirit  while  simultaneously 
gaining  experience  in  handling  young  children,  Child 
Development  student  Kathy  Barker  reads  Mr.  Lindy 
McQuown's  daughter  a  Christmas  story.  Although  a 
requirement,  the  annual  party  receives  no  grade. 
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To  make  sure  her  seam  doesn't  slip  under  the  ma- 
chine, Lisa  Roebuck  bastes  her  zipper  first.  After 
completion  she  can  rip  out  the  hand  sewing. 

Her  material  recently  purchased,  Lisa  Polinko  be- 
gins to  sort  her  pattern  pieces.  Before  a  pair  of 
scissors  cuts  the  fabric  the  tissue  paper  garment 
must  be  fitted  to  the  student. 


In  order  to  learn  about  keeping  a  budget.  Indepen- 
dent Living  students  Jim  Murray  and  Mike  Strimbu 
look  for  and  cut  out  advertisements  for  the  most 
economical  apartments.  The  semester  class  has  be- 
come especially  popular  among  male  students  as  they 
accounted  for  nearly  one  third  of  its  enrollment. 

In  preparation  to  frost  their  layer-cake,  Leslie 
Barker  and  Robin  Bailey  mix  the  ingredients  for 
their  icing  in  Cake  Decorating.  The  nine  week 
course  involved  a  $16.00  lab  fee,  one  of  the  high- 
est among  all  quarter-long  classes. 


Not  For  Men  (J>nly 


before  graduating  from  Bay  High, 
each  student  will  have  completed 
over  twenty  required  courses. 
The  majority  of  these  promoted  mental  cre- 
ativity, but  a  very  few  of  them  allowed 
one  to  be  physically  creative.  Fortunate- 
ly, many  of  Bay  High's  students  still 
found  a  way  to  express  themselves  in  Wood- 
shop,  Metalshop,  and  Drafting.  In  fact, 
interest  in  all  of  these  courses  stead- 
ily increased  in  recent  years,  along 
with  enrollment  rates  (especially  among 
female  students). 

Bay  High's  woodworking  curricula  in- 
cluded Basic  Woodwork,  Wood  Processes, 
Construction,  Furniture  Building,  and  even 
Independent  Woods.  Each  course  centered 
on  a  specific  use  for  wood  products,  but 
also,  two  basic  things  were  stressed: 
safety  and  creativity.  Woodworking  stu- 
dents spent  several  periods  just  learning 
the  proper  way  to  use  various  hand  and 
power  tools.  It  was  not  until  after  this 
that  the  actual  building  of  the  pro- 
jects could  begin.  Being  allowed  to  ex- 
press oneself  with  these  projects  was  the 
major  reason  why  most  people  took  a  wood- 
working course.  As  Woodshop  I  student, 
Tom  Koenig,  stated,  "I  really  enjoy  Wood- 
shop  because  I  like  being  able  to  use 
tools  to  be  creative." 

Metals  l-IV  gave  students  an  opportun- 
ity to  fabricate  ideas  with  steel.  The 
basic  goals  of  Metalshop  were  quite  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Woodshop,  but  the  courses 
had  two  distinct  differences.  First,  in- 


stead of  utilizing  mahogany  or  poplar 
wood,  Metals  classes  built  their  projects 
from  sheet  metal.  Secondly,  Metalshop 
courses  substituted  milling  machines, 
knurling  tools,  and  spotfacers  for  Wood- 
shop's  planers,  routers,  and  countersinks. 

Whereas  Woods  and  Metals  courses  al- 
lowed students  to  actually  build  projects. 
Drafting  classes  only  stressed  the  design- 
ing and  drawing  of  them.  The  mechanical 
drawing  department  offered  Basic  Drawing, 
Architectural  Drawing,  Architectural  Sem- 
inar, and  Machine  Drawing.  Creativity, 
although  important  to  each  course,  was 
displayed  differently  at  each  level. 

Senior  Jon  Linn,  one  of  only  six  peo- 
ple to  have  enrolled  in  all  of  Bay's 
drafting  classes,  recognized  the  great 
technical  background  Machine  Drawing  of- 
fered. He  remarked,  "I  plan  to  incorporate 
many  things  I  learn  from  the  class  in  my 
future  career,  electrical  engineering." 

As  previously  noted,  industrial  arts 
courses  have  enjoyed  a  greater  enrollment 
of  female  students.  Perhaps  bored  with 
stereotypical  classes  in  cooking  and  sew- 
ing, more  girls  have  turned  to  expressing 
themselves  in  woods,  metals,  and  drafting, 
although  they  are  still  a  minority.  Melanie 
Gumushdjian,  a  freshman  Basic  Drawing 
student  says  this  factor  was  of  little  im- 
portance though.  Melanie  commented,  "I 
don't  really  mind  being  a  minority  because 
drawing  is  very  interesting.  Besides, 
my  whole  family  are  architects  and  Mr. 
Schneider  is  really  nice." 


Before  handing  in  his  blueprint  tracing  of  the 

"Radial  Post",  Senior  Jon  Lmn  makes  one  final 
check  for  completion  in  Machine  Drawing.  With 
only  seven  seniors  and  one  sophomore,  the  class 
had  the  lowest  enrollment  in  the  drafting  depart- 
ment for  1980. 
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While  in  fourth  period  Independent  Wood  Shop, 

freshman  Scott  Chapman  takes  extreme  care  with  his 
leather  project.  Scott  hammers  each  intricate  design 
into  the  leather  by  hand. 

In  order  to  construct  his  backgammon  board,  sopho- 
more Mike  Kristof  utilizes  the  table  saw  in  first 
period  Furniture  Building.  This  class  allowed  for 
great  individuality  because  each  student  could 
build  whatever  he  or  she  wanted. 


Careful  to  insure  accurate  placement.  Greg  Brei- 
tenbach  punches  a  hole  in  his  keychain  during  Mr. 
Peregords  fourth  period  Woodworking  I  class.  The 
keychains,  a  one-week  project,  introduced  students 
to  leatherworking  and  cost  only  55  cents. 

Anxious  to  see  the  final  product.  Furniture  Building 
student  Jenny  Gardner  works  on  a  pair  of  suede  moc- 
casins. Jenny,  the  only  female  student  enrolled  in 
this  semester  course,  used  this  project  for  extra  credit 
in  the  class. 


While  in  the  construction-line  phase  of  his  drawing. 
Matt  Norton  measures  off  a  dimension  with  his  scale 
and  4H  pencil  in  Basic  Drawing.  Bay  High  requires 
the  completion  of  Basic  Drawing  before  taking  any 
other  drafting  course. 


Technical  Courses- 
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Pft  Thou  Crofty? 


For  those  students  who  felt  crea- 
tivity surge  through  their  veins, 
there  was,  of  course,  the  Bay 
High  Art  Department,  supervised  by  Mr. 
Russell  Larson  and  Mrs.  Dolores  Root. 
Graduated  in  levels  one  through  four, 
the  classes  also  included  art  minis  in 
crafts,  ceramics,  painting,  and  fibers. 
These  courses  helped  students  develop  their 
talents  via  a  wide  range  of  activities  and 
assignments. 

Through  these,  pupils  learned  both  the 
grim  reality  of  achieving  perspective  and 
the  lenient  demands  of  abstract  painting. 
Projects  such  as  designing  and  executing 
play  billboards,  advertisements,  travel 
brochures  and  fashion  ads  were  required  of 
most  students. 

Enameling,  rug  weaving  and  hooking,  pot 


making,  and  basket  weaving  were  stress- 
ed in  the  nine-week  art  courses. 

Students  in  upper-level  art  classes 
III  and  IV  were  allowed  to  pursue  their 
own  areas  of  expertise  and  begin  compos- 
ing a  portfolio  for  commercial  and  col- 
lege use.  Their  projects  consisted  of 
scratch  board,  painting,  and  advertise- 
ment design. 

Fourth-year  art  major.  Sue  Utrata 
stated,  "The  Bay  High  Art  Department  is 
fairly  underdeveloped  in  comparison  to 
other  surrounding  schools.  But,  with  the 
materials  available  to  us,  we  make  the 
very  most  of  what  we've  got."  As  for  her 
reasons  for  taking  art.  Sue  answered,  "Art 
helps  me  achieve  self-satisfaction;  when 
I  turn  out  something  nice,  I'm  proud  of 
it  and  that  I  created  it." 


While  seated  in  first  period  Art  I.  junior  Jim 
Walborn  tries  his  hand  at  basic  si^etching.  This 
assignment  enabled  the  students  to  develop  adver- 
tisement posters  for  certain  products  or  events. 

In  Art  III,  students  receive  exposure  to  sculpture, 
ceramics,  painting,  along  with  a  great  deal  of 
independent  work.  The  sculpture  of  a  comic-strip 
character  occupies  third-year  art  student  Dave 
Bunten's  free  time. 
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Engrossed  by  his  own  work,  Kevin  Castanien  builds 
a  mug  for  his  father  over  the  plaster  bat.  The 
bat,  used  to  moisten  the  clay,  stops  it  from  be- 
coming dry  and  unworkable. 


Within  Art  IV,  Brain  Livingston  utilizes  dry  brush 
strokes  in  order  to  paint  a  still  life  of  a  house. 
The  dry  brush  technique  requires  a  student  to 
paint  with  a  minimal  amount  of  water,  resulting  in 
an  and  effect. 


In  order  to  complete  the  requirements  of  Art  I 

phomore  Dave  Rode  begins  his  project.  Each  nine 
weeks  a  student  must  have  completed  six  major  pro- 
jects in  one  or  more  of  the  fields  of  study. 

At  her  table  in  Art  IV,  Senior  Angie  Petrillo  paints 
a  poster  for  the  play  Hello  Dolly.  Angie  helped 
with  the  posters  for  both  Thespian  plays. 
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Gym  corridor  becomes  a  popular  place  for 

completing  homework  assignments.  In  an  attempt  to 
finish  some  last  minute  cramming,  Linda  Zitiello, 
Leslie  Cowan,  Maureen  Moore  and  Les  Starn  look  over 
their  notes  from  the  day  before. 

To  work  on  their  homework  in  differentials,  seniors 
Lori  Eisaman  and  Tracy  Lain  check  their  notes  in 
second  period  calculus  class.  In  calculus  stud- 
ents do  not  have  to  hand  in  homework,  but  theachers 
expect  them  to  keep  up  out  of  class. 


In  an  effort  to  complete  her  English  homework,  Karen 
Evans  leans  against  the  instrument  shelves.  Even 
though  the  instrument  room  became  chaotic  at  times, 
students  found  it  a  great  place  to  finish  homework. 


Booking  It... 
Where  To  Go 


Homework,  the  worlds  oldest  known  inconvenience, 
has  always  been  in  plentiful  supply  at  Bay  High. 
Sometimes  one  slaved  over  a  hot  desk  for  many 
hours,  only  to  find  more  work  awaited  him.  The 
added  bonus  (a  blatent  euphemism)  of  out  of  school 
reading,  and/or  worksheet  assignments  occupied 
one's  precious  nights.  To  beat  this  dreary  game, 
(granted  the  participants  are  a  minority)  one 
sought  places  in  which  to  complete  these  labors. 
Some  found  the  thought  process  only  at  its  full 
potential  in  the  privacy  and  silence  of  home.  Last 
minute  prodigies  stampeded  the  L.R.C.  in  early 
morning  hours,  anxious  to  finish  assignments.  Others 
who  preferred  the  sanity  and  isolation,  were  first 
in  line  for  conference  rooms,  while  loners  chose 
the  chaos  of  the  main  corridor  or  sat  Indian- 
style  in  the  inner  hallways.  And  then,  there  were 
those  who  frequented  areas  of  self-interest, 
such  as  the  science  lab,  the  bandroom  or  the 
art  room,  to  establish  peace  of  mind.  Kids  who 
found  eating  impossible  in  the  cafeteria,  often 
gave  up  lunch  hour  and  a  few  calories  to  do 
their  dally  homework.  And  finally,  their  were 
the  true  daredevils  who  wrote  out  assign- 
ments while  strolling  to  class  or  totally 
neglected  doing  such  foolishness  by  claiming 
the  dog  destroyed  it! 


While  attempting  to  find  a  phone  number,  junior 
Andy  Carpadis  browses  through  the  phone  book. 
Many  students  found  the  pay  phone  convenient  when 
calling  home  for  homework  or  some  needed  material. 
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hat  words  do  stu- 
dents in  Bay's 
foreign  language 
department  use 
for  their  fa- 
vorite class? 


For  those  students  who  weren't  satis 
fied  with  mastering  only  their  mother 
tongue.  Bay  High  offered  a  chance 
to  be  worlds  apart  with  a  language  de- 
partment; French,  Spanish  and  German. 

For  the  would-be  aristocrat,  French, 
levels  one  through  five  gave  insight 
into  irregular  verbs, 
passe  compose,  and 
the  circumflex.  Eng- 
lish was  prohibited 
in  third  year.  Fifth 
year  students  demon- 
strated fluency  by 
staging  a  French 
language  play.  In 
addition,  a  cheese- 
tasting  fesitval  provided  culture,  as 
did  an  opportunity  to  visit  France  over 
Easter  vacation.  Fifth-year  student, 
Robin  Hoffman  remarked,  "I  have  nothing 
against  the  French,  but  how  can  they 
stand  to  eat  brie?  Yuck!" 

Spanish,  ranking  first  in  popu- 
larity with  its  enrollment  of  288, 
offered  pupils  a  major  lesson  in  His- 
panic linguistics.  The  biggest  adjust- 
ment was  pronouncing  doubles  I's  like 


Dejeuner 

French  — 

Mittagsessen 

German  — 

Almeurzo 

Spanish  — 


y's  and  trilling  double  r's.  Having 
once  conquered  the  various  verb  con- 
jugations and  the  dispute  between  the 
use  of  "ser"  and  "estar"  the  rest  went 
smoothly.  A  field  trip  to  see  fla- 
menco dancer  Jose  Greco  provided 
students  with  true  Spanish  culture. 

Sophomore  David  Sac- 
cany  confided,  "I'm 
taking  Spanish  so  I 
can  get  into  college 
more  easily." 

Finally,  for  those 
who  appreciated  the 
viability  of  the 
Deutsche  Mark  (all  107 
students!),  there  was 
German,  levels  one  through  four.  Under 
the  supervision  of  Herr  Jake  Schock, 
students  learned  the  joys  of  model  verbs 
and  the  agony  of  adjectival  endings. 
Advanced  levels  included  the  reading 
and  translation  of  German  folklore  and 
the  writing  of  term  papers.  Freshman 
Sue  Lysle  said,  "My  ancestors  were  most- 
ly Germanic  and  I'm  very  interested  in 
learning  to  speak  their  language.  It's 
not  easy  though." 


Lessons  in  Linguistics 
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Seated  in  third  year  French,  Sophomore  Jeff  Hawk 
translates  Victor  Hugo's  classic  Hunchback  of 
Notre  Dame.  Throughout  the  year,  the  French  stu- 
dents read  excerpts  from  such  novels. 


To  celebrate  Christmas  in  true  Spanish  fashion. 
Randy  l^ickel  partakes  in  the  opening  of  a  candy- 
filled  pinata  during  first  period  Spanish  II. 
The  party  has  become  an  annual  tradition  tor 
Spanish  classes. 


In  the  absence  of  Herr  Schock.  Judy  Crumling  and 
Dave  Motsinger  enjoy  a  break  from  the  normal  pro- 
ceedings of  German  III  with  a  substitute  teacher. 
For  some,  upper-level  foreign  language  classes 
provide  the  chance  to  learn  one's  ancestry. 

While  in  first  period  French  class,  Anne-Marie 
Masse  and  Tracy  Lain  review  their  lines  for  a 
puppet  show.  Fifth  year  French  students  presented 
special  projects  for  the  Christmas  season. 


Foreign  Language- 
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hat  do  the  M  up  pets 

and  Bay  High's 

biology  classes 

have  in  common? 


Can  science  be  related  to  the  news? 
That's  the  approach  Mr.  Sadonick  used 
with  his  Biology  classes.  He  stated, 
"When  relating  biology  and  the  cycle  of 
life  to  current  events,  the  students 
seem  to  enjoy  the  course  much  more." 
However,  Bay 
High  students  attri- 
buted the  value  of 
biology  to  the  num- 
erous topics  covered 
within  the  class,  such 
as  botany,  genetics, 
and  ecology.  Accord- 
ing to  sophomore  Dave 
Daso,  "The  subjects 
covered  in  Biology  are  so  varied 
that  the  students  are  exposed  to 
almost  every  facet  of  science." 

Although  this  may  be  true,  the 
reason  for  the  popularity  of  the  class 
was  probably  that  everyone  who  took  it 
received  their  own  Miss  Piggy  and 
Kermit  the  Frog  to  dissect. 

Another  change  from  the  normal, 
everyday  grind  could  be  found  in  Physics 
During  the  first  and  second  grading 
periods,  the  students  contracted  for 
grades  in  the  astronomy,  which  included 
special  projects  like  Haiku  poems  and 
a  nighttime  planetarium  trip. 

Although  student  reactions  to  this 
project  proved  to  be  rather  diversified. 


Just  two  of  the  many 
places  where  you  can 

get  to  know  a  pig 
and  a  frog  intimately. 


senior  Joe  Popernack  stated,  "What  I 
like  about  the  grading  method  is  that  it 
enabled  me  to  work  at  my  own  individual 
pace." 

Traditionally,  Earth  Science  has 
been  the  only  course  where  a  student 

could  learn  about 
geology,  mineralogy, 
and  oceanography. 
However,  due  to  an 
increased  interest 
within  this  field, 
Bay's  science  de- 
partment offered  a 
new  course.  Earth 
Science  II.  This 
class  gave  students  more  advanced  back- 
ground in  mineralogy  and  geology  as 
well  as  exposure  to  several  different 
fields  such  as  archeology  and  surveying. 

When  questioned  as  to  whom  the  course 
was  designed  for,  Mr.  Anthony  Bobniz  re- 
plied, "Earth  Science  //was  created  for 
those  students  who  perhaps  would  not  want 
to  go  into  a  different  science  field." 

Senior  Todd,  a  graduate  of  the 
course,  said,   "Earth  Science  II  iocased 
on  more  of  the  subjects  that  I  liked, 
and  not  just  memorization." 

So,  as  the  various  fields  of  science 
continually  grow.  Bay's  science 
department  strove  to  update  its 
own  curriculum. 


Through  Looking  Gloss 
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Seated  in  Physics,  Tom  Boccia  and  Doug  Cody 
answer  a  series  of  questions  based  on  a  lab. 
The  questions  at  the  end  of  the  lab  help  enforce 
what  the  students  learn  in  their  experiment. 


While  Debbie  Batts  takes  notes,  Wayne  Harris  and 
Jim  Berneike  look  at  a  geological  map  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  through  a  stereoscope.  A  stereo- 
scope enables  a  student  to  view  an  object  in 
three  dimensions. 


hat  would  ''1980" 
look  like  when 
written  in  the 
octamal  system? 


Since  his  answer  does  not  agree  with  the  one  in 
book,  Jeff  Karcher  leans  over  to  check  his  solution 
with  his  neighbor's.  Calculus  students  learned  how 
to  find  the  equations  when  given  the  derivatives. 


How  many  times  have  you  heard  the  ques- 
tion, "All  I  ever  plan  to  do  with  higher 
math  is  to  balance  my  checkbook,  so  what 
do  I  need  it  for?"  In  answering  this 
question,  we  must  look  at  the  past  trends 
within  this  country.  For  example,  if  no 
one  took  advanced  mathematics,  our  modern 
society  would  lack 

many  of  the  things  we      __,  '    ,  . 

now  take  for  granted,        /  HB    GqUIValent  Ot 
such  as  television  ^  QQQ  J^    ^^^    OCtaiTial 

And  without  TV,  we 

would  never  have  been     SYStOITl    IS    36^4. 
subjected  to  Mark  and 
Mindy.  But,  you 
still  ask,  "Why  were 
so  many  math  courses 
needed  at  Bay  High  School?"  According  to 
Mr.  Paul  Lehman,  head  of  the  mathematics 
department,  "We  try  to  form  the  math  cur- 
riculum around  general  appeal,  and  if  a 
student  finds  himself  interested  in  a  cer- 
tain area,  he  may  continue  with  a  more  ad- 


vanced course. 


Students  at  Bay  High  seem  to  have  been 
following  this  exact  route,  for  over 
seventy-five  percent  of  them  have  contin- 
ued their  education  beyond  the  re- 
quired two  credits  of  mathematics.  Junior 
Pat  Walsh  explained,  "I  believe  that  the 
large  selection  of  math  courses  available 
at  Bay  High  provides  a 
student  with  many  oppor- 
tunities to  excell  in  an 
area  of  mathematics 
which  he  or  she  likes." 
In  response  to  busi- 
ness's  greater  demand 
for  women  with  mathe- 
matical backgrounds. 
Bay  High  has  noticed 
that  more  females  have  begun  to  take  three 
or  even  four  years  of  math  since  1970. 
Senior  Jill  Snyder  commented,  "The  main 
reason  I  took  four  years  of  math  is 
because  I  enjoyed  the  courses,  but  also, 
they  provided  me  with  a  great  background 
for  college." 


The  Dionic  broin 


Half  Student, 
Half  Calculator 


745- 


While  pausing  over  a  quadratic  equation  Junior 
Dan  Sanchez  attempts  to  find  the  solution.  Algebra 
II  and  Trigonometry  prepare  students  for  more  ad- 
vanced math  classes  like  Analysis  and  Calculus. 


Fourth  period  Geometry  class  gives  Steve  Cass  an 
opportunity  for  a  short  nap.  Lisa  Hull,  however, 
takes  notes  on  the  solution  to  the  day's  homework, 
a  geometric  proof. 


In  order  to  meet  the  course  requirements  of  Computer 

Math  I,  John  Belles  utilizes  the  school's  Wang  com- 
puter to  obtain  a  correct  print-out  of  his  program. 
The  course  involves  the  writing  of  over  75  programs 
to  achieve  a  passing  mark. 
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With  his  eyes  on  his  paper.  Bill  May  reads  over 
his  test  in  Mr.  Assenheimer's  Poe  Tales  class.  The 
Poe  Tales  class  was  based  on  the  discussion  and 
reading  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe's  stories. 

In  a  small  study  group,  Dave  Bennett  and  Chene 
Fleming  employ  flash  cards  to  aid  in  learning  the 
80  assigned  vwords  of  the  week.  In  addition  College 
Vocabulary  students  must  write  a  jargon  report  and 
analyze  a  Time  Magazine. 


After  tie-dying  the  cover  of  his  Haiku  book,  Dave 
Shanks  lets  the  dye  soak  m.  The  Haiku  book, 
used  in  the  Writing  Poetry  class  to  contain  differ- 
ent types  of  fixed  poetry,  uses  5  colors  of  dye. 
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Pq56  the  Word 


The  Bay  High  English  department 
prided  itself  on  building  students' 
fluency  in  their  ability  to  structure 
prose. 

After  a  year  of  rigid  freshman 
English,  covering  the  infamous 
essentials  of  grammar 
and  literature,  pupils 
were  free  to  select 
from  a  vast  variety  of 
English  minis,  running 
from  the  elementary 
Reading  For  Pleasure  to 
the  intellectually 
challenging  Existen- 
tialism. Courses 

ranged  from  the  study  of  literature 
to  the  fundamentals  of  theater  and 
journalism.  Because  of  the  high  percent- 
age of  college-bound  students,  many 
courses  served  as  preparation  for  college 
English.  Senior  Jerry  Babson  commented, 
"Most  all  my  courses  are  college  prep  and 
I  have  a  taste  of  what  colleges  will 
expect  from  me." 

As  was  traditional,  all  sophomores 
were  required  to  take  (and  pass)  the 
infamous  Expository  Paragraph.  The 
class  stressed  the  ability  to  write  well 
organized  and  logically-supported 


Honorlficabilit- 
udinitatibus 


paragraphs,  a  talent  also  required  for 
many  other  courses.  Sophomore,  Cindy 
Clark  said,  "I'm  sure  Expository  Para- 
graph will  be  a  great  help  in  writing  themes  for 
my  other  English  courses. 

And  speaking  of  themes,  students  were 
offered  the  question- 
able privilege  of 
taking  a  nine  week 
course  involving  5 
times  as  much  work 
as  paragraph.  Surpris- 
ingly, students  bit  and 
Theme  became  the  sec- 
ond most  popular 
English  mini.  Luckily 
for  students,  themes  did  not  have  to  be 
copied  onto  a  transparency  like  Paragraph. 

When  the  student  had  completed  Thome, 
he  was  set  loose  on  the  other  mini- 
courses.  For  the  advanced  class,  such 
as  Shakespeare,  Russian  Literature  and 
Romantics,  Theme  was  an  absolute  necess- 
ity. 

The  minis  offered  a  wide  variety  of 
class  activities  ranging  from  the  memoriz- 
ing and  reciting  lines  from  Shakespeare  to 
attending  a  Kent  State  journalism 
convention  to  celebrating  Dostoyevsky's 
birthday. 


is  Shakespeare's 
longest  work  in  Love's 
Labours  Lost? 
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where  the 

think  tanks 
are 


Before  the  freshman  and  sophomores  from  study  halls 
enter  tbe  library,  senior  Stu  Waterson  posts  him- 
self at  the  sign-in  desk  to  supervise  the  under- 
classmen while  the  file  in  for  the  for  period. 

Finishing  up  the  last  minute  homework,  junior  Steve 
Fuehrer  sits  in  one  of  the  comfortable  chairs  in 
the  library.  Steve  studies  for  a  U.S.  History 
test. 
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Before  Christmas,  Ms.  Jennifer  Schwelik  invited 
various  crafts  instructors  to  the  library.  Dur- 
ing their  lunch  break,  Gail  McKeov^/n,  Susie  Lehman, 
and  Barb  Ryan  make  macrame  presents. 

At  the  check-out  desk,  llona  Csikos  and  Ted  and 
Chris  Cambron  flip  through  a  library  magazine.  To 
avoid  a  fine,  students  must  return  the  borrowed 
magazines  before  the  next  day. 


752. 


I  he  LRC  has  remained  a  very  pop- 

l         ular  place  for  students  to  sit, 
read  (occasionally),  and  mostly 
relax. 

Sophomore  Steve  Lewis  was  one  of  the 
dedicated  library  dwellers  who  showed  up 
when  it  opened,  (at  7:30  or  7:40,  depend- 
ing on  whether  you  went  by  the  sign  on 
the  door,  or  experience).  He  explained 
that  he  went  there  because  of  "Academic 
Instinct.  This  is,  simply,  to  surround 
yourself  with  as  much  education  material 
as  possible,  thereby  convincing  yourself 
and  the  librarians  that  you  are  intelli- 
gent." 

A  few  of  the  hiore  ingenious  under  class- 
men signed  up  to  be  Library  Resource  Cen- 
ter Aides.  Their  duties  ranged  from  mag- 


azine and  book  shelving  to  signing  out 
materials  to  other  students  and  deliver- 
ing the  infamous  attendance  slips.  The 
work  was  light  and  ensured  the  worker 
five  study  hall-free  periods  a  week. 
Accorking  to  sophomore  Cindy  Clark,  "It 
was  difficult  when  you  had  to  reshelve  a 
whole  stack  of  magazines,  but  the  work 
was  rewarding." 

But  most  of  all,  the  library  was  a 
great  alternative  to  study  hall.  The 
freedom  of  being  able  to  walk  around  and 
talk  (if  quietly),  was  paradise  when  com- 
pared to  the  dull  and  crowded  cafeteria. 
"If  the  activities  available  in  the 
library  were  contrasted  to  that  of  study 
hall,  the  choice  would  be  rather  obvious," 
commented  sophomore  Trica  Keane. 


Research  & 
Relaxation 


Academic  instinct  is 
simply  to  surround 
yourself  with  as  much 
educational  material 
as  possible. 


Library- 
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Pencil  in  hand,  sophomore  Steve  Brest  works  a 
Puget  Square  on  his  genetics'  quiz.  Biology 
students  studied  dominant  and  recessive  traits. 


Du  to  an  absents  in  school,  John  Kromberg  makes 
up  a  McBeth  test  for  his  Shakespeare  Tragedy  class. 
According  to  many  students,  Shakespeare  tests  are 
the  hardest  tests  given  in  The  English  department. 


where  the 

think  tanks 
are 


In  the  process  of  taking  a  40  word  per  minute 
shorthand  test,  Gwen  Hampton  and  Lisa  Paul 
listen  intently  so  that  they  don't  make  more  than 
six  mistakes.  By  the  end  ot  the  year,  a  student 
should  reach  80  words  per  minute. 


With  visions  of  triangles  and  three-dimensional 
objects  dancing  through  their  heads,  the  students 
of  first  period  Geometry  class  take  a  test  on 
their  required  theorums. 


To  back  up  the  rugged  learning 
process,  students  were  painfully  aware  of 
its  counterpart:  testing! 

At  Bay  High,  tests  came  in  every  form 
and  variety  imaginable.  Students  in 
courses  where  school  texts  were  utilized, 
such  as  American  government  and  Psychology, 
found  that  the  tests  came  to  them  in  the 
form  of  short  answer  or  multiple-choice 
format  with  an  essay  thrown  in  for  good 
measure.  "The  tests  were  not  hard  but  they 
weren't  easy  either,"  stated  senior  Brad 
Svenson.  "Psyche  tests  were  the  hardest 
because  we  had  few  tests  and  a  lot  of 
material  to  be  tested  on.  " 

In  practical  classes,  like  art  and 
woods-metals,  one's  creation  and  execution 
of  a  project  sufficed  as  a  testing  guide- 
line. Thus,  behold  the  finished  project! 

English  classes  usually  involved  some 
form  of  composition  or  impromptu  essay  to 


determine  the  student's  progress. 

Foreign  language  classes  stressed  some 
testing  through  verbal  exams  to  establish 
progress  in  phonetics  and  pronunciation. 
According  to  junior  IVlichele  Root,  "Testing 
should  be  based  on  more  aspects  of  the 
class;  I  feel  a  test  should  include  both 
oral  and  written  assignments." 

Some  tests  called  for  pupils  to  parrot 
back  information  they  had  supposedly 
learned.  Others  demanded  a  personal 
interpretation,  evaluation,  or  explanation. 

Mathematics  examinations  required 
students  to  use  reason,  equations  and 
geometric  theorums  to  solve  complex 
problems. 

The  test  was,  of  course,  dreaded  by  all 
and  failed  by  few.  To  pass  was  to 
succeed  in  yet  another  area  in  the  learning 
process:  retaining  information! 


'Tests  were  not  hard, 
but  they  wern't 
easy,  either. " 

Not  as  Easy  as 

^-^  ^  None  of  the  above 
D     All  of  the  above 

CYour  guess  is  as 
m   good  as  mine. 
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In  discussing  Wallace  Stevens'  Metamorphosis,  senior 
Paul  Fenton  finds  humor  in  Ms.  Ghezzi's  interpre- 
tation during  eighth  period  A. P.  English.  Paul  and 
the  rest  of  his  class,  all  females,  had  Mr.  Mill- 
heim  for  the  literature  part  of  the  course. 
Under  the  careful  eye  of  Mr.  Tim  Wagner,  senior 
Shandra  Edwards  painstakingly  solves  an  A. P.  Physics 
problem  in  preparation  for  her  A. P.  test.  Since 
the  class  had  but  a  single  student,  it  only  met 
three  times  a  week. 


H^U  VUliviJ, 


The  dramatics  of  Mr.  Paul  Brandt  inspire  laughter 
from  Advanced  U.S.  History  students  Pete  Sak  and 
Gretchen  McClerkin.  Students  of  the  class  soon 
discovered  that  all  tests,  quizzes,  and  homework 
followed  a  strict  essay  format. 


.  .  .  and  it'll  really  be 
worth  it  if  I  can  get 
out  of  freshman  English 


Easing  the 

college 

strain 


For  those  students  who  found 
regular  courses  too  elementary 
for  their  needs,  Bay  High  supplied 
them  with  advanced  level  courses  in  Eng- 
lish, math,  science,  and  history. 

In  English,  both  an  advanced  placement 
and  independent  study  course  were  avail- 
able to  students  with  the  desire  and  qualifi- 
cations. With  nine  intense  weeks  each  of 
literature  and  poetry,  A. P.  English  gave  am- 
bitious seniors  the  opportunity  to  be  ex- 
cused from  freshman  English  in  college 
with  credit.  This,  of  course,  was  only  true 
if  the  student  could  achieve  a  prestigious 
three,  four,  or  five  on  the  $30.00]A.P. 
test  given  in  May.  Doug  Ramsayer  re- 
marked, "I  liked  the  class  a  lot.  It's  an  ex- 
cellent course  for  advanced  discussion  and 
writing  background,  and  it'll  really  be  worth 
it  if  I  can  get  out  of  freshman  English." 

The  English  department  also  offered  an 
Independent  Study.  This  course  allowed 
students  to  pursue  a  specific  area  in  an 
in-depth  and  individualistic  manner.  All 
this  could  be  done  at  the  student's  own 
pace,  but  the  course  was  by  no  means 
easy.  As  senior  Laura  Purdum  commented, 
"I  thought  Independent  Study  wou\d  be  a 
veg  course,  but  it  didn't  turn  out  that  way. 
I  had  to  read  for  more  than  an  hour  every 
night  to  finish." 

Math  majors  were  urged  to  take  Calculus 
where  one  could  explore  the  thrills  of  ab- 


stract numbers  and  other  mathematical 
oddities.  According  to  senior  Sue  Grimes, 
'  'Calculus  provided  me  with  a  challenge 
and  the  ability  to  work  with  logic.  I  am  col- 
lege bound,  and  therefore  became  interest- 
ed in  the  class." 

As  if  regular  Physics  wasn't  hard 
enough.  Bay's  science  curriculum  offered 
the  ultimate  challenge,  A. P.  Physics.  This 
year  A. P.  Physics  claimed  the  honor  of 
having  the  lowest  enrollment  of  any 
course;  only  one  senior,  Shandra  Edwards, 
signed  up  for  the  class.  Shandra  felt  the 
class  was  very  beneficial,  especially  since 
she  is  going  into  engineering.  She  com- 
mented, "The  workload  for  A. P.  Physics 
•  was  much  greater  than  for  any  of  my  other 
courses,  but  it's  excellent  preparation  for 
the  A. P.  Physics  test,  which  could  save  me 
money  in  college  next  year." 

Seventeen  juniors  were  exposed  to  ad- 
vanced level  courses  through  the  workings 
of  Advanced  U.S.  History.  Although  most 
students  enrolled  in  the  course  took  it  for 
college  preparation,  others  took  it  purely 
for  enjoyment.  Marsha  Hunt,  for  example, 
explained,  "I've  visited  a  lot  of  historical 
sights,  so  I  took  Advanced  U.S.  History 
mainly  to  learn  more  about  them."  Marsha 
also  liked  the  atmosphere  of  an  advanced 
class.  She  added,  "We're  treated  more  in- 
tellectually equal." 
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With  a  rare  easy  question  asked  by  Mr.  Paul  Brandt, 
juniors  Loren  Costas  and  Jennifer  Scheu  quickly 
raise  their  hands  for  recognition  in  Advanced  U.S. 
History.  Open  class  discussions  provided  the  major 
emphasis  of  the  course. 


While  a  fellow  student  reads  a  poem  by  E.E.  Cummlngs 
aloud,  Francie  Moore  and  Laura  Jones  take  careful 
notes  right  in  their  texts.  The  paperbound  book 
used.  An  Introduction  to  Poetry,  cost  students  in 
A.P.  English  a  hefty  $6.95. 

G    Matzinger 


Advanced  Courses- 
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Although 
you  may  not 
know  or  care 


Cafeteria  tables  offer  Susie  Lehman 
the  perfect  spot  tor  a  lunch  time 
nap.  With  a  forty  three  minute 
lunch  break,  there's  plenty  of  time 
for  both  food  and  sleep. 


In  a  school  with  1,369  students,  you  are 

obviously  bound  to  find  a  few  faces  you 

don't  recognize.  Maybe  it's  a 

friend's  latest  date,  or  someone 

you  pass  in  the  halls  everyday, 

or  maybe  it's  someone  you  have 

no  desire  to  know.  Any  way,  whoever  lyi  #l-|x^     C/^/D^— 

the  person  is,  he  or  she  is  probably  is 

in  this  section.  And  there's  more  to  it  /^nO     lO 

than  just  students — you  can  search  for 

your  favorite  (or  most  hated)  /^Al.^M/^^Q    /ITf^ 

teachers  and  administrators 

and  gaze  at  their  faces  during  lonely  1//H  /    r^^fl 

summer  months.  Altogether,  this  is  a  ' 

very  handy  guide  to  the  fj^^   f^j^    herB. 

names  and  faces  of  BHS. 


7  58-u. 


Taking  a  break  from  completing  her 
homework,  junior  Sue  Miller  dis- 
cusses her  recent  trip  to  New  York 
with  a  friend. 
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rcciou: 
ortti  lb  wciqli 


The  phrase  As  good  as  gold 
has  taken  on  a  new  meaning 
since  the  mad  inflation  of  its 
price.  Gold  fillings,  jewelry, 
watches,  candlesticks  and  other 
assorted  luxuries  made  of  this 
precious  and  almost  sacred 
metal  are  becoming  a  rarity. 
As  of  January  4,  1980,  the 
price  of  gold  was  recorded  at 
a  record  high  of  $649.50  per 
troy  ounce.  Since  the  sky- 
rocketing of  the  price,  people 
are  frantically  scrounging 
through  attics  and  basements 
in  search  of  antique  family 
heirlooms  made  of  gold.  Since 
prices  on  almost  all  metals 
have  shot  upward,  fine  jewelry 
became  more  of  a  prized  pos- 
sesion than  ever. 


Gold  goes 
with  every- 
thing, lool<s 
neat,  and 
mal<es  light 
bounce  off 
it .  .  . 
it  'glitters." 


T    he  popularity  of  gold 
I      is  reflected  among  Bay 
I      High  students.  When 
choosing  between  silver  or 
gold  jewelry,  students  favored 
gold.  Why?  Sophomore  Christy 
Hale  stated,  "I  never  wear 
silver  because  I  don't  like 
it."  Gold  tended  to  be  worn 
with  certain  colors,  or  per- 
haps on  special  occasions. 
Junior  Lisa  Lowrie  spoke  of 
her  preferences.  "It  depends 
on  what  I'm  wearing.  Gold 
goes  better  with  darker 
colors,  whereas  silver  goes 
better  with  pastels." 

Gold  also  has  its  advant- 
ages of  appearance.  Freshman 
Jennie  Miller  spoke  favorably 
of  gold  by  pointing  out, 
"Gold  goes  with  everything, 
looks  neat,  and  makes  light 
bounce  off  it  ...  it  glitters." 

Guys  were  often  found 
sporting  gold  jewelry.  Junior 
Karl  Newkirk  has  four  pieces 
of  gold  jewelry.  He  stated, 


"I  wear  one  every  day,  just  a 
necklace,  no  rings,  bracelets, 
or  earrings. 

Where  is  gold  jewelry  pur- 
chased? Junior  Jodi  Smith 
explained  her  preference,  "I 
buy  it  at  Roger's  because  I'm 
in  love."  (Roger's  Jewelers,  of 
course.)  In  fact,  you  can  buy 
gold  jewelry  at  any  number  of 
jewelry  stores  on  the  West 
Side.  But  if  you  intended  to 
buy  gold,  you  had  to  buy  it 
fast.  The  price  of  gold 
increased  so  drastically  in  a 
matter  of  days  that  even 
simple  gold  jewelry  went  up 
incredibly.  Still,  the  effect 
of  gold's  price  didn't  cause 
students  to  stop  wearing  it. 


While  Christmas  shopping  juniors  Boh 
Tyler  and  Doug  Fosler  price  gold- 
plated  key  chains  at  Things  Remem- 
bered. The  cost  ranges  anywhere  from 
five  to  fifteen  dollars. 

Gold  earrings,  necklace,  and  stickpir 

highlight  sophomore  Kyle  Craig'i 

wardrobe  for  the  day.  Kyle  owns  1 ! 

pieces  of  gold  jewelry 
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—  Underclass 


Stacks  of  bullion  from  Englehard, 
London  total  over  $38,000  at  the 
current  gold  prices. 


In  his  basement  office.  Dr.  John 
Sammon  gives  sophomore  Robin  Bailey 
a  checkup.  Robin  has  perfect  teeth: 
neither  cavities  nor  fillings. 


Essentially  Gold 


The  place:  South  Africa 

The  scene:  Hundreds  of  workers,  their  bodies  glistening  with 
sweat,  labor  for  long  hours  deep  inside  the  gold  mines. 

The  time:  No,  not  two  hundred  years  ago,  but  today.  Opp- 
ressed by  the  system  of  apartheid,  these  conditions  are  a  way  of 
life  for  South  African  Blacks.  However,  most  of  us  don't  rea- 
lize that  gold  has  become  an  essential  part  of  our  daily  lives, 
too. 

About  20%  of  the  gold  produced  each  year  is  used  by  indus- 
try. The  pocket  calculator  you  use  to  whip  off  math  problems 
probably  contains  gold  circuitry,  because  the  metal  is  a  good 
conductor  of  electrical  current.  There's  gold  in  your  touch- 
tone  telephone  and  the  sparks  in  your  Chevy,  too. 

When  Apollo  flights  went  to  the  moon,  gold  went,  too.  Its 
ability  to  reflect  heat  and  light  make  it  useful  in  protecting 
delicate  instruments.  These  same  properties  help  cut  heating  and 
cooling  costs  here  on  earth  when  thin  gold  films  are  applied  to 
windows  to  cut  down  on  heat  losses. 

In  addition,  doctors  have  developed  therapy  to  relieve  suffer- 
ers of  arthritis  using  injections  of  gold  salts,  and  if  you  had 
cavities  in  your  teeth,  chances  are  there's  gold  in  your 
fillings. 

There,  now  don't  you  feel  rich? 


George  Abad,  9 
Lisa  Abad,  1 1 
Bill  Abbott,  1  1 
Beth  Abdalla,   10 
Matt  Acton.  10 
Chris  Adamcik,   1  1 
Karen  Adamcik,  9 
Michelle  Adkins,  10 

Laura  Ahlers,  9 
John  Aldridge.   1  1 
Chris  Alison,   10 
Ken  Allen,  1  1 
Doug  Allington,   10 
Sue  Anderson,  1 1 
Tom  Anderson,  9 
John  Andre,  1  1 

Suzanne  Andre,  9 
Caria  Andreano,  10 
Jill  Archambeau,  1  1 
Eric  Aronson,  9 
K.  C.  Aronson,  1  1 
Andrea  Artin,  10 
Burt  Ashbrook,  9 
Todd  Ashbrook,  1  1 

Matt  Austin.  10 
Todd  Austinson,  10 
Blair  Bacher,  10 
Denise  Bailey,  1 1 
Robin  Bailey,  10 
Brad  Bailine,  1 1 
Gail  Bailine,  9 
Charlie  Balch,  1  1 

Doug  Balogh,   10 
Linda  Balogh,  9 
Carl  Bangham,  1  1 
Leslie  Barker,   10 
John  Barrenstecher,  S 
Bob  Barrett,  10 
Jim  Barrett,  9 
Moira  Barth,  10 

Debbie  Batts,  9 
Neal  Bauer.  1 1 
Dave  Beck,  10 
Kim  Beeler,  1  1 
Lori  Beeler.  9 
Paul  Begnaud,  1 1 
Harry  Behning,  10 
Richard  Beid,  10 
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HflLLOUUEEn  flpouses 

Spirits 


Fish  out  of  water?  Junior  Chris  Crowe  displays  her  imagination 
along  with  Indian  friend  senior  Janet  Onstott.  Chris  spent  three 
hours  putting  on  her  scales. 


The  End  is  Here! 


out  candy?  Those  trying  hard 
not  to  eat  the  Reese's  peanut 
butter  cups  before  all  the 
little  "Incredible  Hulks", 
"Fonzies",  and  "Darth  Vaders' 
(not  to  mention  the  ghosts, 


With  the  temperature  so  un- 
seasonably warm  (68°),  many 
got  the  urge  to  spend  their 
Halloween  trick-or-treating, 
while  others  just  sat  in  front 
of  the  TV  or  made  their  way  to 
the  nearest  party.  Anyway  you 
look  at  it,  the  evening  of 
October  31st  was  a  memorable 
night.  While  some  lounged 
around  during  the  holiday, 
others  had  obligations  to  ful- 
fill. Said  freshman  Cathi 


"I  spent  Halloween 
cutting  out  foot- 
balls for  the  last 
freshman  football 
game." 
—  Cathi  Parkhurst 

goblins,  and  devils)  came  to 
the  door,  had  their  choice  of 
whichever  TV  shows  suited  their 
Halloween  mood;  either 
Frankenstein:  The  True  Story 


Parkhurst,  "I  spent  Halloween 
cutting  out  footballs  for  the 
last  freshman  football  game." 

Sheryl  Cotman,  also  a  fresh- 
man, said,  "I  had  to  go  to  the 
marching  band  practice." 
Sheryl,  as  well  as  many  other 
band  members,  wore  her  costume 
to  the  practice  which  was  held 
in  the  auditorium.  During  the 
breaks,  some  even  went  trick- 
or-treating  at  houses  near 
the  school. 

And  what  about  the  people 
who  stayed  at  home  and  passed 


or  the  annual  Peanuts  special, 
It's  the  Great  Pumpkin,  Charlie 
Brown. 

So,  this  warm  edition  of 
Halloween  night  turned  out  to 
be  just  like  any  other  Wednes- 
day night  in  October.  Or 
did  it? 


Young  Life's  Wednesday 
October  3 1st  meeting  fell  con- 
veniently on  Halloween,  lending 
itself  easily  to  a  costume 
party.  Even  with  the  sudden 
interruption  of  a  mock  Ku-Klux- 
Klan  demonstration,  the  party 

With  carefully  draped  sheets  and 

lipstick  vein  marks  disguising 
their  normal  appearance.  Graveyard 
Beauties  Chris  Adamcik.  Laura 
Sheldon,  and  Jill  Archambeau  enjoy 
the  fun-filled  evening. 


was  still  successful  in 
'  'scaring  the  starch  out  of  the 
underwear".  A  contest  was  held 
for  the  best  Halloween  costume 
where  juniors  Marie  West  and 
Ken  Janison  were  the  winners. 
The  two  were  tricked  and 
treated  to  a  candy  apple  eating 
contest.  Ken  was  the  recipient 
of  the  apple  which  in  disguise 
was  an  onion.  Laura  Sheldon 
commented  on  the  Young  Life 
party,   '  We  all  had  a  good  time 
dressing  up. " 


Dave  Bennett,  1 1 
Julie  Benson,  1  1 
Ed  Beremand,  10 
Jim  Berneike,  9 
Mary  Berneike,  10 
Jenny  Bergan,  10 
Erik  Beitelsen,  9 
Gavin  Berwald.  9 

Jim  Best,  10 
Barb  Beuthien,  1 1 
John  Biesterfeldt,  9 
Carol  Bilak,  10 
Cindy  Billinghurst,   1  1 
Robyn  Bird,  9 
Michelle  Bires,   10 
Pat  Blake,   10 

Darlene  Bianchard,  1  1 
Scott  Bleisath,  9 
Greg  Bloomfield,   10 
Jeff  Bloomfield,   1  1 
Jenni  Bloomfield,  9 
Karen  Boccia,   10 
Greg  Bochicchicu,  9 
Nancy  Boggs,  10 

Dan  Bogo,  10 
Jim  Bolin,  9 
Glen  Bow/ditch,  10 
Deanne  Bowles,  1 1 
Heather  Boyd,  9 
Terry  Boykin,  10 
Mark  Brabant,  10 
Ken  Brazell,  1  1 

Jim  Break,  10 
Steve  Brest,  10 
Sue  Bristol.  1  1 
Jeanne  Britton,  1 1 
Linda  Britton,  10 
Paul  Britton,  9 
Sally  Britton,  1  1 
Tom  Britton,  10 

Jill  Brogan,  10 
Lori  Brogan,   1 1 
Lynn  Brogan,   1  1 
Bill  Bronson,  1  1 
Debbie  Brown,  9 
Pete  Brown,  10 
Gordon  Bruce,  10 
Tim  Bruce,   10 

Janice  Bucher,  9 
John  Buchta,  10 
Dave  Bunten,  1  1 
Stephanie  Buntin,  9 
John  Burnside,   1  1 
Jeff  Bush,  1  1 
Kelly  Buttle,  9 
John  Cajka,  9 


.  .  What  evil  lurks? 


The  afternoon  of  October 
31st  once  again  had  kids  of 
all  ages  dressing  up  as  ghosts, 
witches  and  all  of  the  latest 
fictional  characters.  The 
time  allowed  for  trick-or- 
treating  was  from  six  to  eight 
o'clock. 

Pumpkin  carving,  as  always, 
was  a  popular  Halloween  past- 
time.  Pumpkins,  either  bought 
or  home-grown,  became  happy, 
mean  and  wacky  faces. 

With  the  jack'o'lantern's  intended 
grimace  carefully  sketched  onto  her 
pumpkin,  Beth  Abdalla  begins  to  cut. 


Costume  parties  also  occu- 
pied students  time.  Diana 
Whilton,  a  hostess  of  a  cos- 
tume party,  said,  "We  had  a 
great  time,  everyone  in  cos- 
tume —  even  the  guys,  which 
surprised  me." 

The  annual  Hauntington 
House  was  not  ail  fun.  Work- 
ers were  hit  and  a  knife  was 
even  pulled  on  one  of  them. 
Luckily,  no  one  was  hurt. 
Mike  Carson,  one  worker, 
stated,  "Working  in  the 
haunted  house  was  fun  despite 
the  threats  from  rowdy  stu- 
dents." 
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Not 


By  wearing  his  B.  Kilbane  "Crowd  of 
Cars  "T-shirt;  sophomore  Jim  Little 
literally  surrounds  himself  with 
cats.  Jim's  shirt  has  a  total  of  28 
cats  on  it. 


"I  got  the  shirt  at  the 
Mens'  Room  before  I  moved 
here  from  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  the  last  one 
there,  and  it  looked  unique. 
So  I  bought  it.  It  cost  about 
$9.50,  but  T-shirts  were 
really  big  in  California 
because  the  weather  is  really 
different  there.  Last 
Christmas  my  friends  and  I 
were  swimming  at  the  beach 
and  it  was  only  72°.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  saw 
snow.  It  was  great,  but  I 
miss  the  beaches  of  southern 
California.  But  I  still  wear 
T-shirts,  especially  ones  with 
cats  on  them. 

— Jim  Little 


Oooh  Nooo!  Freshman  Dave  Markley 
sports  a  green  and  white  Mr.  Bill 
T-shirt  from  "Saturday  Night  Live". 
During  the  process  of  his  television 
career,  Mr.  Bill  has  been  killed 
more  than  20  times. 


As  the  Science  Club 
Christmas  workshop  is 
being  set  up.  junior  Dave 
Rickson  displays  his  Puma 
T-shirt.  Many  kids  at  Bay 
wear  the  name  of  their 
favorite  tennis  shoe 
on  their  chests. 


T-shirts  were  a  part  of 
the  everyday  wardrobe  at 
BHS.  They  added  a  change 
of  pace  and  were  often 
used  as  a  tool  of  expres- 
sing an  opinion  or  pride 
in  a  team  or  club.  For 
example,  the  wrestlers 
sported  Open  Bird  Season 
T-shirts  Friday,  Jan.  1 1, 
before  the  big  N.  Olmsted 
wrestling  match. 

The  band  announced  that 
they  had  survived  the 
infamous  Band  Marathon. 

On  the  average,  students 
has  about  10-13  T-shirts 
apiece,  with  many  of  them 
custom  made  at  places  like 
Daffy  Dan's  T-shirt  shops. 

The  dress  code  at  BHS 
could  have  posed  a  problem 
for  T-shirts  with  indus- 
creet  and/or  crude  pic- 
tures. But  usually  the 
shirts  were  taken  in  without 
incident. 


T-shirts  were  compact,  up-front,  low-risk  modes 
of  self-expression.  Of  the  300  million  loomed 

annually,  one  out  of  four  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  almost  everything. 
Got  the  message F 


While  stretching  before  morning  classes,  sophomore  John  Cseh 
supports  the    'Grab  It"  invitation  across  his  chest.  The 
T-shirt  originally  was  promoting  a  slogan  for  Corning  Wear. 


T-6hift  Talk 


1 .  Get  stoned  —  drink  wet 
cement 

2.  Rocky  Horror:  A  different 
set  of  jaws 

3.  Skylab  missed  me,  July  1 1, 
1979 

4.  I  survived  3-Mile  Island 

5.  Nuke  the  Knack 

6.  I  got  a  peek  at  the  Pope  — 


Chicago  '79 

7.  How's  your  SAX  life? 

8.  Pink  Floyd — Just  Another 
Brick  in  the  Wall 

9.  Anita  Bryant's  husband  is 
a  homo  (sapien) 

1  0.   A  woman's  place  is  in  the 
house  and  in  the  senate 
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MSB  invades  BHS 


December  1st  looked  like  an 
invasion  of  the  Michael 
Stanley  Band.  Actually,  it 
was  only  1/3  of  the  student 
body  wearing  the  black  and 
white  T-shirts  that  advertised 
the  concert  as  sold  out. 
The  concert  was  held  on  five 
different  nights  over  Thanks- 
giving vacation  so  fans  had 
many  opportunities  to  see  the 


Sold  Out  The  Michael  Stanley 
Band's  five-day  Thanksgiving 
stand  had  junior  Karen  Zisko 
and  sophomore  Carrie  Lemek 
proudly  advertising  their 
attendance  at  the  concert.  The 
concert  was  held  at  the  Palace 
Theater. 


idolized  rock  stars  perform. 
The  T-shirts  cost  seven  dol- 
lars to  purchase  and  were  worn 
by  at  least  one  student  a  day. 

The  extreme  popularity  of 
MSB  grew  at  the  time  of  the 
summer  concert  in  July,  1979. 
Some  students  were  curious  why 
the  most  recent  MSB  T-shirts 
are  black  and  white  when  the 
summer  concert's  T-shirts  were 
red.  Why  the  change  in  color? 
Sophomore  Marjean  Taylor  spec- 
ulated, "I  suppose  the  band 
wanted  the  fans  to  have  two 
different  T-shirts  to  remember 
the  concerts  by." 

Well,  who  really  knows  why 
the  T-shirts  were  black  and 
white,  but  Michael  Stanley 
went  over  big  at  Bay  High. 


Jim  Caldwell,  9 
Jeff  Campo,  10 
Curt  Carlson.  10 
Amy  Carmel,  1  1 
Mike  Carmody,  9 
Marion  Carney,   10 
Andy  Carpadas.  1  1 
Jim  Carpenter,  10 

Mike  Carson,  10 
Jim  Casey,  9 
Ron  Cass.  10 
Amy  Cfiadwick,  1  1 
Mark  Christ.  1 1 
Beth  Chapman.  10 
Scott  Chapman,  9 
Debbie  Chase,  9 

Rita  Chomoa,  10 
Dave  Chang,  9 
Lisa  Chang,  9 
Mane  Cikraji,  1  1 
Cindy  Clark,   10 
Dave  Clark,  9 
Molly  Clark,  9 
Steve  Clark,  9 

Sandy  Cleer,  9 
Cindy  Code,  1  1 
Michelle  Code,  9 
Nancy  Coffin,  1  1 
Cathy  Coleman,  10 
Tom  Coleman,  9 
Meredith  Collins,  10 
Jim  Comparin,   10 

Nancy  Comparin,  9 
Dave  Cook,  9 
Phil  Cook,  10 
Chris  Cooley,  1  1 
Dave  Cooley,  10 
Sheila  Cooney,  9 
Martine  Conway,  10 
Mickey  Corrigan,  1 1 
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Issue  One  Bites  the  Dust 


Recycling?  Taxation?  What 
do  the  two  have  in  common? 
State  Issue  One  was  the  pro- 
posed tax  on  recycleable  alu- 
minum. Campaigning  against  the 
unpopular  bill  defeated  the 
proposal. 

Nonetheless,  some  approved  of 
the  issue.  Rick  Neiman  felt. 


"The  issue  should  have  been 
passed.  It  would  have  reduced 
the  number  of  cans  that  are 
just  tossed  around. 

Yet,  as  Liz  Ershek  explain- 
ed, "If  we  had  cans  at  home  I'd 
save  them,  but  I  wouldn't 
bother  if  I  was  out  with  my 
friends." 


After  a  tasty  meal,  junior  Denlse  Bailey  throws  away  the  remains 
of  her  lunch.  The  school  averages  approximately 
1.3  garbage  cans  in  each  room. 
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Metro-Park  garbage  cans  spewing  their 
contents  onto  park  property  posed 
pollution  problems  in  Bay  Village. 
Cans,  chemicals,  and  of  course,  paper 
made  up  most  of  the  trash  in  the  Bay 
park  areas.  Cahoon  Park  controled 
much  of  the  litter  by  placing  garbage 
cans  in  strategic  locations  around 
the  grounds.  But  regardless  of  these 
preventative  measures,  thoughtlessness 
often  left  the  parks  filled  with 
rubbish. 


Ill    ading  through  garbage  such  as  Clark  Bar  wrappers,  sucker 
l^LJ    sticks,  half-eaten  Oreos,  and  smushed  Tootsie  Rolls  was 
^^^9    absolutely  normal  for  the  Publications  room  on  Monday 

nights.  But  what  do  the  Window  workers  have  to  say  about  all  the 

trash? 

"It's  really  pretty  sick  to  work  with,"  said  junior  Janna 

Geaslen.  "But  I  guess  it  is  tolerable." 

"All  this  trash  is  really 
pretty  sick  to  work  with.  " 

"Yeah,  it  is  pretty  sick  with  everyone's  food  on  the  floor," 
agreed  freshman  Michelle  Code.  "I  spilled  some  pop  once,  all  over 
the  things  I  was  working  on,  and  I  had  to  start  over." 

Commented  sophomore  Bob  Lisi,  "Walking  around  all  night  with  a 
gum  wrapper  stuck  to  my  foot  isn't  very  attractive.  But  some- 
times in  the  pub  it  is  unavoidable." 

Unavoidable  or  not,  the  pub  was  abundant  in  litter. 

Amidst  scrap  paper  and  pretzel  boxes,  sophomores  Steve  Lewis,  Don 
Jones,  Pete  Brown  and  senior  Fred  Steiner  complete  the  newspaper. 
Mondays  usually  find  the  pub  ankle-deep  in  refuse. 
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Kip  Crayton,   10 
John  Creech,   10 
Del  Creps,  1  1 
John  Cnstiano,  1  1 
Todd  Cronnwell,  10 
Donna  Crook,  10 
Lynne  Crook,  1  1 
Tammy  Crousore,  10 

Debbie  Crow,  9 
Chris  Crowe,   1  1 
Beth  Crumbaker,   10 
Doug  Crumlmg,  9 
Judy  Crumlmg,   1  1 
Kelly  Cummings,  9 
Chris  Cunningham,  9 
Rae  Anne  Cyprysick,  9 

John  Cseh,   10 
tlona  Csikos,  10 
Lydia  Dacek,   10 
Doug  Dailey,  9 
Pete  Dailey,  1  1 
Sean  Daley,  9 
Doug  Daniels,  10 
Scott  Daniels,   10 

Ron  Dashwood,   10 
Dave  Daso,  10 
Ann  Davies,  9 
Mike  Davis.   1  1 
Sharon  Davis,  9 
Sue  Dechert,  10 
Helen  DeCrane,   10 
Jeff  Demitrus,   10 

Demitrus,   1  1 


Diane  Dessauer, 
Lynn  Detes,  9 
Brian  Detlev,  10 
Kate  DeVos,  10 
Jim  Dick,  10 
Kevin  Dick,  9 
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'  'Sometimes  the  bus 
never  comes  at  all.  " 


What  is  faster  than  legs  but 
more  inconvenient  than  mom? 
Taking  the  RTA  bus  to  school, 
of  course.  Many  eastern  Bay 
residents  started  their  morn- 
ing routine  with  a  7  a.m.  trip 
to  the  bus  stops  on  Wolf  Road. 

"It's  a  pain  because  there's 


Jeff  Ditmer,  10 
Joe  Dockiell,  9 
Tracy  Dolan,  9 
Charlene  Domasinsky,  10 
Tim  Donmoyer,  9 
Olivia  Sorsey,  1  1 
Kelly  Doverspike,  10 
Andy  Draudt,  1  1 

Chris  Draudt,  9 
Kate  Duesing,  10 
Kim  Durk,  9 
Sue  Durk,  1 1 
Marion  Eastman,  9 
Jenny  Eaton,  9 
Dave  Eckert,  9 
Colleen  Edwards,  10 

Gretchen  Ehike,  1  1 
Ed  Efirbar,  1 1 
Mark  Eisaman,  9 
Becky  Eland,  10 
Robin  Elliot,  1  1 
Liz  Ershek,  1  1 
Jerry  Eshbaugh,  10 
Lynne  Esling,  10 

Karen  Evans,  9 
Karen  Faile,  1 1 
Terry  Fain,  1  1 
Mary  Fames,  9 
Sue  Fassnacht,  9 
Debbie  Fechter,  10 
Felcia  Flecher,  10 
Lisa  Fenker,  1  1 

Scott  Field,  9 
Ann  Finch,  10 
Katie  Firalio,  10 
Marg  Firalio,  1  1 
Eric  Fisher,  9 
Cherie  Fleming,  1 1 
Larry  Folkman,  10 
Kelly  Ford,  9 

Jan  Fording,  9 
Sue  Fording,  1  1 
Mindy  Forror,  10 
Doug  Fosler.  1  1 
Karen  Fosler,  9 
Kelly  Fowler,  9 
Kathy  Fox,  10 
Dave  Francati,  9 

Scott  Francy,  9 
Julie  Funtik,  10 
Michelle  Gadd,  10 
Gail  Galdun,  10 
Renee  Gallo,  9 
Bill  Gannon,  10 
Carol  Gantos,  10 
Diane  Garafalo,  10 


no  bus  shelter  and  the  bus  is 
usually  10  minutes  late.  Some- 
times it  never  comes  at  all," 
stated  sophomore  Kelly 
Doverspike. 

But  then  again,  there  was 
always  the  chance  that  the  bus 
would  be  on  time.  Obviously, 


it  was  imperative  to  be  at  the 
bus  stop  at  the  appointed  hour 
to  insure  a  lift.  As  sopho- 
more Marjean  Taylor  put  it, 
"The  bus  doesn't  wait  for  you, 
you  have  to  wait  for  it." 

Despite  its  unreliability, 
the  RTA  bus  service  has  advan- 
tages. Students  had  the 
opportunity  to  ride  buses  home 
after  eighth  and  ninth  periods. 
Lisa  Lentes,  a  junior,  commen- 
ted, "When  the  bus  comes  late 
and  it's  snowing  or  raining, 
you  get  cold  and  wet,  but  it's 
better  than  walking." 


After  seven  hours  of  school.  Kathy 
Biever  steps  on  to  the  bus  for  a  ride 
home   The  ride  costs  students  13it. 
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Better  Than  ULJalking 


Although  teens  are  notor- 
iously reluctant  to  be  seen 
with  their  parents,  when  it 
means  a  ride  to  school  most 
kids  will  agree  to  be  embar- 
rassed. A  noticeable  in- 
crease in  high  school  traffic 
occurs  on  rainy  or  snowy  morn- 
ings as  soft-hearted  moms  give 
in  to  their  offsprings  plead- 
ing. "I  live  fairly  far  from 
the  school  so  it's  great  when 


I  get  a  ride  on  winter  morn- 
ings or  when  I  have  a  lot  of 
books  to  carry,"  commented 
freshman  Sue  Andre.  A  more 
steady  form  of  transportation 
IS  the  car  pool.  A  student  is 
always  assured  of  a  lift,  but 
car  pools  are  not  without  dis- 
advantages. "It  gets  really 
crowded  in  the  car  but  any- 
thing is  better  than  walking," 
Mark  Kroboth  philosophized. 


"...  But  I'll  be  late,  and  it's  snowing  out  there!" 

"So  ride  your  bike.  " 

Yes,  some  people  do  ride  their  bikes  in  the  middle  of 
winter.  And  they  even  ride  them  in  the  spring  and  fall.  Soph- 
omore Pete  Zaremba  utilized  his  bike  every  day  until  it  was 
stolen.  He  explained,  "I  relied  on  my  'Red  Streak'  as  substi- 
tute for  a  car  —  now  I  have  to  rely  on  others  due  to  absence  of 
my  bike." 


'You  don't  have  to 
worry  about 
dressing  for  the 
weather. " 


Walking,  the  heart  streng- 
thening, blood  circulating 
method  of  transportation  is 
common  to  the  greatest  portion 
of  kids  at  Bay.  Whether  you 
live  five  minutes  away  or  half 
an  hour,  walking  is  a  ready- 
made  travel  system.  Junior 
Larry  Taranto  said,  "I  walk  to 
school  every  day  and  never 
get  a  ride.  I  can  leave  the 
house  at  about  twenty  after 
seven  because  I  only  live  five 
minutes  away  from  the  school. 

Freshmen  Alison  McKim, 
Heidi  Von  Glahn,  and  Marion 


Eastman  all  walk  to  school 
together.  "It's  nice  to 
walk  with  your  friends," 
Marion  said.  "It  gives  you  a 
chance  to  talk  if  you're  not 
all  in  the  same  classes." 

Driving,  though  not  always 
possible,  was  a  preferred  mode 
of  transportation.  It  often 
was  not  only  convenient,  but 
sometines  necessary.  Junior 
Randy  Nickle  explained  his 
reason  for  driving  to  school. 
"I  drive  to  school  because  I 
have  a  job  before  school  and 
practice  after  school." 


In  her  blue  Gremlin,  |unior  Lisa  Neuhaus  approaches 
an  oncoming  car.  driving  home  in  Bay  High's  fre- 
quent mode  of  travel.  Lisas  Gremlin  averages  19 
miles  per  gallon. 


Transportation  — 
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The  disco  look  never  took 
hold  at  Bay  High.  After  all, 
not  every  guy  v^/anted  to  be 
John  Travolta.  The  latest  in 
fashion  seems  to  revolve 
around  the  old  stand-bys  with 
a  little  variation. 

"Guys  still  wear  jeans  and 
cords  but  tighter,"  commented 
Jeff  Ballard,  a  Chess  King 
salesman. 

Lee  overalls  and  Frye  boots 
were  very  popular  with  guys 
rather  than  just  worn  out 
jeans  and  5-year-old  Adidas. 

To  display  his  basketball  pride.  Jun- 
ior Karl  Newkirk  dresses  in  his  three 
piece  suit.  Karl  dresses  in  this 
attire  two  to  four  times  a  month. 


Jennifer  Gardner,  10 
Steve  Garrett,   1 1 
Christine  Garrity,  9 
Janna  Geaslen,  1 1 
Stephanie  Germain,  9 
Amy  Gerome,  9 
Gail  Gerson,  10 
Brad  Gerster,  9 


Another  favorite  with  the 
guys  for  formal  wear  was  the 
pinstriped  suit.  The  most 
popular  colors  were  blue  and 


"Guys  feel  better  when 
they  dress  up  for  school 
once  in  a  while,"  said 
Silverman's. 


grey. 

Whatever  the  style,  it  can 
probably  be  found  at  Bay  Bay  High. 


Jim  Geuther,  1 1 
Steve  Geuther,  £ 
Todd  Gibson,  9 
Scott  Gilberti 


10 


Julie  Gill,  1 1 
Mike  Gillespie,  1  1 
Debbie  Gilner,  1 1 
Joe  Ginnane,  1  1 

Marty  Glower,  10 
Jack  Golden,  9 
Ben  Gommel,  9 
Tony  Gorenc,  10 
Diane  Gorgas,  10 
Keith  Graham,  10 
Sue  Grant,  9 
Sharry  Gray,  1 1 

Sue  Greaser,  1  1 
Molly  Green,  9 
Cindy  Griffiths,  1  1 
Cindy  Griffiths,  10 
Jill  Griffiths,  10 
Jim  Griffiths,  1  1 
Sue  Griffiths,  9 
Paul  Grimes,  10 
Jane  GroenSweg,  1  1 
Lisa  Groeneweg,  9 
Don  Groff,  1  1 
Dave  Guelpa,  1 1 

Mike  Gulley,  9 

Melanie  Gumershdjan, 

9 

Amy  Haders,  10 

Dim  Haders,  1 1 

Michael-Ann  Haders, 

9 

Kurt  Hagedorn,  1  1 

Tim  Hahn,  10 

Christy  Hale,  10 

Chris  Hall,  9 

Marc  Hall,  9 

Rob  Hall,  9 

Drew  Hamilton,  10 

Colleen  Hamlin,  10 

Mike  Hamlin,  1  1 

Jim  Hamman,   10 

Cindy  Hammell,  9 

Jody  Hammerschmidt, 

10 

Fritz  Hampton,  9 

Gwen  Hampton,  10 

Bridget  Hannibal,  9 
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Tights  Out,  Baggies  In 


Pleated 
skirts  seem  to 
have  defi- 
nitely made 
their  return 
from  the 
fifties. 


Fashions  changed  drastical- 
ly during  the  year,  going  from 
straight  slit  skirts  to  full 
pleated  ones,  and  from  straight 
snug-fitting  pants  to  huge, 
baggy  jeans. 

Casual  Corner  displayed 
styles  such  as  the  classical 
or  preppy  look,  including 
shirtwaist  dresses,  plaid 
camp  shirts,  bright  colors  and 
cotton  or  natural  materials. 
As  far  as  formal  evening  wear, 
the  romantic  lacy  look  took 
over  in  the  fashion  world. 

A  Winkleman's  sales  clerk 
stated,  "Bright-colored  big 
t-shirts  with  cotton  designer 
jeans  or  Cheenos  and  the  50's 


look  will  be  big  for  the  teen 
population." 

Not  only  are  jeans  popular 
but  pleated  wool  pants  and 
designer  cords  were  also  pret- 
ty big.  The  Limited  felt  that 
most  of  their  customers  came 
in  for  a  dressier  look. 

Baggy  sweaters  with  pleated 
wool  skirts  were  the  vogue. 
The  most  often-worn  colors 
were  different  shades  of 
browns  and  maroons. 

Basically  anything  from 
tight  to  baggy  jeans  and 
frivolous  eastern  to  function- 
al western-style  clothing  was 
acceptable  in  the  latest  look. 


Dressed  in  her  coordinating 
outfit,  freshman  Cfiris  Tfiill 
displays  her  blazer,  skirt, 
and  boot  ensemble.  Chris 
and  her  sister  share  clothing 
with  each  other. 


not  for 


Designer  jeans:  ^^^^  o^i/y 


Were  designer  jeans  just  for  gals?  According  to  junior 
Tom  Leone,  they  weren't. 

"It  doesn't  matter  to  me  if  they're  designer  jeans. 
Girls  and  kids  wear  them  so  why  not  guys?  They're  comfort- 
able and  I  like  them,"  commented  Tom. 

Girls  were  constantly  seen  wearing  designer  jeans  such 
as  Calvin  Klein,  Gloria  Vanderbilt,  Diane  Von  Furstenberg, 
Pentimento,*New  York  Jeans,  and  many  others.  So  why  not 
guys? 

Many  stores  such  as  Chess  King  and  Saks  sold  designer 
pants  for  guys. 

"You're  paying  most  definitely  for  a  name  but  they're 
worth  the  forty  dollars.  I  bought  them  at  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue  because  I  figured  I  could  afford  them  at  the  time,  " 
said  Brian  Lysle. 

"Our  newest  sellers  for  the  80's  were  the  Calvin  Klein 
jeans  for  guys.  I  was  really  surprised  to  see  them  go  over 
as  well  as  they  did.  I  thought  that  since  girls  wore  them 
that  the  guys  would  kind  of  stay  away  from  them,"  explained 
Jeff  Ballard,  a  Chess  King  salesman. 

While  acquiring  an  Off  Campus  permit  from  the  attendance  window, 
Junior  Tom  Leone  gives  a  rear  view  of  his  Calvin  Klein  jeans. 
Calvin  Klein  jeans  cost  forty  dollars. 
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Henrick  Hansen,  10 
Anne  Harlow,  9 
Bob  Harlow,  1  1 
Patti  Harrington,  9 
Theresa  Harris,  10 
Jane  Harrison,  10 
Carrie  Hart,  9 

Jeff  Hawk,  10 
Jeff  Hawkins,  9 
Mark  Heiman,  10 
Chris  Heinrichs,  9 
Mary  Heinrichs,  10 
Lora  Helfrich,  10 
Matt  Hendershot,  10 
Jeff  Henley,  10 

Michelle  Henley,  9 

Tom  Henley,   10 

Tony  Hermann,  9 

Paul  Heschel,  10 

Tom  Hill,  1  1 

Cathy  Hillenbrand,   10 

Erin  Hmtz,  9 

Tom  Hitchcock,  1  1 

Leslie  Hoek,  9 
Peggy  Hoenes,  9 
Brian  Hogan,  10 
Leslie  Hokaj,  9 
Jim  Hoke,  10 
Sue  Holiday,  10 
Tom  House,  9 
Bob  Howe,  1 1 

Diane  Hudson,  9 
Sue  Huffman,  10 
Mike  Hughes,  1 1 
Sue  Hughes,  1 1 
Lisa  Huhndorff,  10 
Lisa  Hull,  10 
Rob  Hull,  1  1 
Marsha  Hunt,  1  1 

Sue  Ineman,  1  1 
Carl  Isbell,  1  1 
Laura  Isbell,  9 
Janet  Jackson,  10 
Tom  Jacobs,  10 
Kristy  Janda,  1  1 
Ken  Janison,  1 1 
Joyce  Janison,  9 

Aaron  Jarvi,  9 
Brian  Jeckering,  10 
Mike  Jeffers,   1  1 
Tom  Jeffers,  9 
Laura  Jelenic,  9 
Mike  Jelenic,   10 
Molly  Jenkins,  9 
Paul  Jensen,  10 


How's  Your  Lunch  Life? 


What  did  you  do  during 
your  lunch  period? 

The  computer  room  was  a 
haven  for  those  who  couldn't 
get  enough  of  the  2200T  before 
and  after  school  and  during 
study  halls. 

Among  others,  sophomores 
Matt  Hendershot,  T.R.  Roberts, 
and  Chip  Whitman  play  games 
and  solve  problems  using  the 


computer's  mechanical  mind. 
The  computer  proved  use- 
ful and  time  consuming  dur- 
ing three  sophomores  lunch 
period. 

While  viewing  a  film,  freshmen 
Doug  Rankin  and  Dan  Rognstad  munch- 
out  in  the  A-V  room.  The  movie 
deals  with  cell  division. 
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To  eat  or  not  to  eat 


Credits,  not 
munchies 

Many  people  went  through  an 
entire  day  of  school  without 
eating  because  of  the  lack  of 
a  lunch  period. 

Junior  Jim  Mackey  did  not 
have  a  lunch  period.  However, 
he  did  eat  lunch  during  sym- 
phonic band.  "There  wasn't 


enough  time  during  the  day  to 
take  everything  I  wanted,  " 
Jim  commented.  Jim  didn't 
think  lunch  was  a  waste  of 
time;  he  just  thought  that 
sitting  in  the  cafeteria 
was  gross. 


Architectural  Drawing  ts  one  of 
the  classes  that  keeps  junior  Jjnn 
Mackey  from  having  a  lunch  period, 
Jjm  eats  during  symphonic  band. 


Pizza  for  1400 


Is  the  food  in  the  cafeteria  really  old  and  hard  like 
everyone  says  it  isF  According  to  Mrs.  Helen  S.  Kirk,  man- 
ager of  the  cooking  personel,  the  cafeteria  food  is  rarely 
left  over,  so  it  has  little  chance  to  become  moldy.  If,  by 
chance,  some  food  is  left  over,  it  is  recooked  for  the  next  day. 

To  go  about  purchasing  all  the  food  that  is  consumed  by 
teachers  and  students,  the  cook  looks  for  the  better  deals 
at  wholesale  markets  such  as  General  Foods.  Mrs.  Kirk 
commented,  "We  take  inventory  at  the  end  of  each  month  and 
then  order  a  larger  quantity  of  food  than  necessary  so  uve 
can  pay  a  lower  price  for  it.  " 

'  7  buy  pizza  on  Wednesdays  but  I  brown  bag  it  the  rest 
of  the  week  or  just  buy  an  apple,  "  commented  sophomore 
La  Scott. 


Is  there  sonnething  enjoyable  about  a  room  with  used  towels  and 
uniforms  being  washed  and  dried?  Well,  juniors  Mary  Lattig, 
Lisa  Lentes,  and  Sue  Durk  seem  to  think  so!  During  their  fifth 
period  lunch,  the  three-some  likes  to  sit  in  the  laundry  room 
located  in  the  gym  corridor  next  to  the  girls'  locker  room,  and 
watch  television  while  munching  on  a  bite  to  eat.  "It's  quieter 
in  there  than  in  the  cafeteria,  and  you  can  just  be  with  your 
friends  and  watch  TV  instead  of  being  pushed  and  shoved  around," 
stated  Sue,  Laura  Norman,  a  sophomore,  also  enjoys  the  laundry 
room  and  commented,  "I  go  there  to  get  away  from  the  school 
atmosphere," 


NTREBS 


ROCKET  RAVIOLI  .60 
Thick  beef  ravioli  served  with  a  generous  slice 
of  french  bread. 

FILLET  OF  FISH  AU  BUN  .60 
Served  with  french  fries  and  our  creamy  cole  slaw. 

DICED  FRESH  TURKEY  .60 
Turkey  slices  served  on  bread  with  mashed  potatoes 
and  gravy.  Garnished  with  cranberry  sauce. 

PIZZA  ITALIENNE  .60 
Choice  of  cheese  or  meat  style  with  fruit  cup. 
Featured  every  Wednesday. 

Above  Entrees  include  our  famous  salad  with  choice 
of  dressing. 

Beverages — Milk,  chocolate  or  white  .10 
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Dun^€ons  6 


would  whip  out  my  flaming 
sword  and  make  short  work  of 
him." 

Dungeons  and  Dragons  (or 
D.  and  D.  is  a  fantasy 
role-playing  game  where  you 
can  be  a  wizard,  thief,  or 
cleric  and  spend  your  time 
fighting  stone  giants,  fire 
elementals,  ores,  dragons, 
dwarfs,  or  measly  black  hob- 
bits. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  game 
was  that  one  player  (the 
Dungeon  Master)  creates  a  dun- 


Chip  Killius,  9 
Tom  Kimball,  10 
Carrie  King,  9 
Kathy  King,  10 
Michelle  King,  9 
Pat  Kirby,  1  1 
Eric  Kirkwood,  9 
Kathleen  Kirlik,  10 

Bob  Kitts,  10 


Annie  Kmetz,  1 1 
Debbie  Knauf,  1  1 
Sheri  Knauf,  10 
Tom  Koenig,  9 
Bill  Kohut,  1 1 
Chris  Kohut,  10 

Rick  Koleski,  1  1 
Bob  Kompan,  10 
Greg  Konschak.  1  1 
Rae  Lynn  Konschak 
Michele  Kosboth,  10 
Dave  Kossin,  1 1 
Ellen  Kostas,  10 
Lauren  Kostas,  1 1 

Annette  KramI,  10 
Jim  KrejCi,  9 
Mike  Knstof,  10 
Tom  Krivchenia.  10 
Wilma  Krivchenia. 
Mark  Kroboth,  1  1 
Mike  Kroboth,  9 
Jim  Kromberg,  10 
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— Underclass 


-Drains 


geon,  town,  or  a  whole  world. 
He  then  maps  it  out  on  paper 
and  stocks  it  with  a  ton  of 
treasures,  treacherous  traps, 
and  mind-boggling  monsters. 
Other  players  create  charac- 
ters such  as  elves,  dwarfs,  or 
even  humans.  All  travel  through 
these  imaginary  places. 

Though  D.  and  D.  is  tech- 
nically a  game,  it  is  miles 
apart  from  the  classics  like 
Parcheesi  or  Clue.  Per- 
centages must  be  computed  and 
numerous  polynedra  dice  (4,8, 


or  even  20-sided  dice)  have  to 
be  rolled.  Money  must  also  be 
a  part  of  the  game,  for  there 
are  books  and  pamphlets  to 
buy.  Whether  you  play  the  ad- 
vanced game  or  the  simple  ver- 
sion of  Dungeons  and  Dragons, 
the  books  provide  the  specific 
information  required  to  play. 
Summed  up  junior  Mark  Meyers, 
the  owner  of  much  D.  and  D. 
paraphernalia,  "Dungeons  and 
Dragons  isn't  just  a  game  .  .  . 
it's  an  obsession." 


beast  of 

-bu"d€i 

Hi 

WM 

^^ 

\>^  ^ 

After  rolling  the  dice,  junior  Neal  Bauer  marics  down  his  Saurians  level 

of  ciiaractenstics.  If  the  Saurian  acquires  low  intelligence  by  the  roll 

of  the  dice,  he  can  make  up  tor  the  lack  of  brains  with  extreme  strength. 

One  typical  game  of  '  'D.  and  D 

Unfair  fight?  Maybe  .  .  .  but  a  wizard,  tfiougfi  not  a  man,  can 
deceive  many  creatures  with  his  small  stature.  The  cyclops 
does  not  know  that  his  enemy  can  obliterate  him  with  just  a 
wave  of  a  fist.  Only  representing  two  of  the  five  hundred 
hand-painted  figures  in  Mark  Meyers'  collection,  the  wizard 
and  Cyclops  duel  in  a  battle  to  the  death.  Frequent  meetings 
of  such  undesirable  creatures  is  just  one  aspect  of    "Dungeons 
and  Dragons",  and  must  be  dealt  with  very  carefully.  Though 
the  use  of  the  figures  makes  the  game  more  intriguing,  the 
figures,  made  of  die-cast  metal,  are  still  expensive.  The 
figures  can  be  ordered  through  various  "Dungeons  and  Dragons' 
paraphernalia,  or  they  can  be  bought  at  either  Strategy  or 
Fantasy  in  downtown  Cleveland  or  at  Wings  in  Lakewood. 


teered.  "They've  been  on  this  campaign  for  about  three  months 
now,"  Karl  added  with  a  sense  of  pride. 

So  now,  without  further  delay,  you  can  get  back  to  your 
Kobolds,  Demi-gods,  and  Vampires;  all  in  the  quiet  of  the  LRC. 


I 


After  rolling  some  dice.  Sophomore  Karl  Ehlers  smiles,  "Oh, 
you  encountered  a  Rake."  What  in  the  world  is  a  Rake? 
"Rakes,"  explained  sophomore  Steve  Lewis,  "are  high-level 
fighters  that  go  through  the  streets  pummeling 
people."  Sophomore  Paul  Jensen  added,  "Not  very 
nice."  Well,  why  do  you  waste  your  time  playing  \i 

anyways?  "You  get  to  express  your  imagination," 
mumbled  Steve  as  he  and  Paul  easily  knocked  off  the 
Rake.  Just  exactly  how  did  you  get  started?  "Um,  the       \  ^ 
basic  set  is  available  at  most  hobby  shops  for  $10," 
Steve  said.  After  some  figuring,  he  said  that  he  had  paid 
$60  for  the  advance  games  and  all  the  supplements.  "You 
cannot  really  play  without  someone  to  explain  it  to  you, 
though,"  Paul  added.  Steve  snarled,  "It  depends  on  the  Dun 
geon  Master.  He  could  be  a  push-over  or  a  cheat.  If  he  is 
a  cheat,  there  is  no  hope."  Okay,  so  what  is  the  average  play- 
ing time?  "We  average  about  ten  hours  a  week,"  Paul  volun- 


Dungeons  &  Dragons- 
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Laura  Kryhosky,  10 
Robin  Kuhlman,  10 
Karen  Laverty,  9 
Dave  Lafyatis,  9 
Jacki  Lakatos,  9 
Judy  Lakatos,  10 
Dawn  Lantry,  10 
Tony  LaRiccia,  9 

Keith  Larsen,  1  1 
Stu  Larsen,  10 
Mary  Lattig,  1 1 
Amy  Lauderback,  9 
John  Laughlin,  9 
Kathy  Laughlin,  10 
Karen  Laursen,  1  1 
Michele  Lauth,  1  1 

Renee  Lavole,  9 
Robert  Lawton,  9 
Ken  Lee,  9 
Susan  Lehman.  1  1 
Nancy  Leiko,  9 
Carrie  Lemek,  10 
Lisa  Lentes,  1  1 
Charlie  Lethander,  9 

Steve  Lewis,  10 
Peggy  Liberatore,  9 
Harold  Lilly,  9 
Paul  Linn,  10 
Bob  Lisi,  10 
Andra  Litschko,  10 
Jim  Little,  10 
Scott  Little,  1 1 

Heidi  Lohrenzen,  9 
Lisa  Lorman,  10 
Renee  Loth,  1  1 
Sue  Loth,  9 
Lisa  Lowrie,  1  1 
Rich  Lowrie,  10 
Gwen  Lucas,  9 
Kim  Lydon,  1 1 

Sarah  Lynch,  9 
Susan  Lynch,  9 
Sue  Lysle,  9 
Jane  Lyth,  10 
Dave  MacAskill,  10 
Anita  MacLeod,  1 1 
Ann  MacGowan,  10 
Jim  Mackey,  1 1 

Colleen  Mackin,  10 
Bob  Macn,  9 
Dave  Macn,  1 1 
Michelle  Maffeo,  10 
Tina  Maletz.  10 
Jon  Manke,  10 
Joe  Mann,  1  1 
Tom  Moore,  10 


lOQOT 


p.     ufo  bufo,  the  homely 
f^  common  toad,  will  not 
Lx  cause  warts  despite 
the  claims  of  old  supersti- 
tion. Furthermore,  not  all 
members  of  the  toad  family 
have  bumpy  skin;  they  are,  in 
fact,  extremely  varied  in  ap- 
pearance. Sophomore  Laura 
Norman  remarked,  "Toads  don't 
bother  me.  Someday  one  might 

A  brown  Wood  Toad  holds  sophomore 
Laura  Norman's  interest.  Character- 
istically toads  tend  towards  terres- 
trial life,  and  have  rougher,  drier 
skin  than  do  frogs. 


turn  into  a  prince." 

Well,  prince  or  not,  toads 
have  their  uses.  With  an  ap- 
etite  for  insects,  the  toad  is 
greatly  esteemed  as  a  pest 
control.  As  the  old  saying 
goes,  "You've  got  to  kiss  a 
lot  of  toads  before  you  meet 
your  prince,"  commented 
sophomore  Moira  Barth. 
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^  Ml   I   IV^V 

did  crawl  wiih 


Ie3/  upon 


ilea  /limey 
iir|35  did  crawl  wii 
le /limey  /ea! 

— Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
The  Nature  Center  carried  quite  a  supply  of  amphibians,  as 
did  the  High  School.  Turtles,  snakes,  toads,  lizards,  sala- 
manders, and  frogs  appeared  in  abundance.  Whether  keeled  or 
smooth  scaled,  warty  or  moist  skinned,  such  species  vary  tre- 
mendously. From  cosmopolitan  Culubrids  (those  lovely  lizards 
residing  in  the  terrariums  of  posh  pent  house  apartments)  to 
chromatic  Chameleons  (those  beautiful  beasts  with  scales  that 
sparkle  like  chrome  on  the  moonlit  desert),  these  creatures 
have  acquired  quite  a  name  for  themselves  .  .  .  other  than  "Yea 
Slimey  Things". 


Camouflaged  against  the  rocks,  a  snapping  turtle  greets  soph- 
omore Maggie  Nilges.  Snapping  turtles  make  up  the  largest 
population  of  turtles  inhabiting  the  Nature  Centers'  pond. 


Fl/I^" 


"A       quatic  lillipu- 
rA     tians,"  that's  what 
one  might  have  called 
all  those  fish  and  snails  in- 
habiting the  aquarium  in  room 
202.  Pretty  cute,  huh?  Actu- 


ally, the  aquarium  was  the 
effort  of  sophomore  Mike 
Reulbach  and  represented  a 
semester  biology  project  pre- 
senting the  "biological  under- 
water life"  of  fresh  water 
animals  and  plants. 


The  fish  —  black  mollies, 
orange  sword-tails,  cat  fish, 
and  one  goldfish  —  make  the 
aquarium  their  home.  "Unfor- 
tunately, it's  hard  to  keep 
them  alive,"  said  Mike. 
"People  like  to  stick  their 
hands  in  the  aquarium  and  spit 
into  it,  too." 

The  fish  were  fed  "fish 
food"  from  Bay  Pet  Corral 
every  day.  The  water  plants, 
Elodea  and  Fox-tail,  were  act- 
ually plastic  look-alikes. 
The  oxygen  was  provided  by  a 
bubbling  aparatus  specifically 
designed  for  fish  tanks.  But 
for  our  benefit,  the  plants 
just  looked  nice. 

Aquatic  plants  and  animals  residing 
in  room  202  capture  the  interest  of 
junior  Judy  Crumling.  The  aquarium 
represents  a  biology  project  of  soph- 
omore Mike  Reulbach. 


"Sparky",  the  Nature  Center's  resi- 
dent boa  constrictor,  allows  Maggie 
Nilges  to  get  a  closer  look.  Unknown 
to  Maggie,  boas  have  reportedly 
killed  horses. 

After  having  held  a 
boa  constrictor,  it 
was  hard  to  tell  who 
was  actually  holding  who. 
Gripping  the  snake  itself  was 
an  uncommon  sensation,  for 
even  though  the  handler  is 
perfectly  safe,  the  snake  is 


nake; 


still  strong  enough  to  intim- 
idate. Despite  the  boa  con- 
strictor's formidable  appear- 
ance, its  extraordinary  muscle 
control  enables  it  to  do  a 
variety  of  "tricks".  With 
only  the  end  of  its  tail  as  an 
anchor,  the  snake  can  scale 
walls,  or  shoot  out  with  only 
the  slightest  tremor.  The  boa 
constrictor  acquired  its  name 


from  the  manner  in  which  it 
kills  its  prey:  squeezing  it 
to  death.  The  victims  of  the 
boa  usually  consist  of  mice, 
bird  eggs,  and  frogs.  The 
snake  can  ingest  these  crea- 
tures, and  not  have  to  worry 
about  food  for  at  least  a 
month  or  more;  a  result  of  a 
unique  digestive  system. 
Authenticated  records  disclose 


some  even  more  prodigious 
meals  than  just  frogs  and 
mice:  a  130-pound  impala  dev- 
oured by  a  1 6-foot  African  boa 
and  a  full-grown  ocelot  eaten 
by  a  South  American  boa. 

So,  it's  only  natural  to 
hear  squeals  of  passers-by  when 
they  see  someone  calmly  wear- 
ing an  immense  boa  constrictor 
for  a  necklace. 


Yea  Slimey  Things- 


1 


those  ronudavtcsb 


The  PSAT,  a  practice  version  of  the  SAT,  was  offered  to  inter- 
ested sophomores  and  juniors.  Juniors  were  given  the  first  op- 
portunity to  take  the  test,  while  sophomores  were  able  to  fill  in 
the  additional  places.  Sophomore  Lisa  Shoup  commented,  "t  wanted 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  practice.  As  long  as  it 
is  there,  I  figured,  'why  not?'  "  Being  a  sophomore,  the  option 
of  taking  the  test  has  its  benefits.  Lisa  went  on  to  say,  "I'm 
going  to  take  it  again  next  year  to  try  to  get  better  scores." 

What  good  was  the  PSAT  7  Junior  Ruth  Skowronski  explained  what 
exactly  taking  the  test  did  for  her.  "It  helped  me  get  used  to 
taking  tests  of  that  caliber  .  .  .  but  it  didn't  help  me  learn 
about  my  abilities  as  a  college-bound  student." 

Testing  was  not  quite  as  easy  as  students  expected.  The  Eng- 
lish section  was  a  mind-boggier  for  many.  The  difficulty  of  the 
section  was  the  reading  comprehension.  First,  the  student  read  a 
short  story,  then  he  was  expected  to  answer  questions  about  what 
he  had  read.  Junior  Scott  Wright  explained  his  experience  with 
the  PSAT  by  saying,  "The  English  section  was  difficult;  the  part 
where  you  read  the  story  and  interpret  it  was  confusing.  In  com- 
parison with  the  English,  the  math  was  much  easier  for  me." 

Others  had  mixed  feelings  about  the  PSAT.  Explaining  her 
thoughts  of  the  PSAT,  junior  Sue  WIer  commented,  "I  think  those 
who  took  the  PSAT  had  a  head  start  for  the  SAT.  My  only  complaint 
was  that  it  was  hard  for  the  people  to  get  up  so  early  in  the  mor- 
ning after  a  weekend  night.  Therefore,  the  test  should  be  taken 
during  school  hours,  like  other  surrounding  communities." 


"How  do  you  spell  relief?" 
questioned  Mr.  Pete  Hussey. 
He  proceeded  to  spell  P-R-E-P- 
A-R-A-T-l-O-N.  Mr.  Hussey  was 
a  speaker  at  the  Junior  Parents 
Night  held  on  January  14,  where 
college  admissions  tests,  in- 
cluding the  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test  (SA  T)  and  the 
American  College  Test  (ACT) 
were  discussed.  Mr.  Hussey 
also  invited  testing  prospects 
to  "prep  sessions"  with  him. 

Other  points  of  discussion 
were  types  of  financial  aid 
for  the  college  program;  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  PSAT; 
and  steps  in  decision  making 
about  college  and  other  areas 
of  educational  planning. 
Vocational  training  and  course 
selections  were  gone  over,  also. 

Information  was  available 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  meet- 
ing. Junior  Ann  Gerster 
commented,  "The  only  good  part 
of  the  college  night  was  re- 
ceiving all  the  pamphlets  and 
papers  after  the  meeting.  " 


Did  you  score  low  on  the 
PSAT?  Did  you  despair  of  ever 
getting  a  decent  score  on  your 
ACT  and  SAT?  Luckily,  there 
was  still  hope.  A  quick  "prep 
session"  with  Mr.  Pete  Hussey 
could  solve  numerous  testing 
problems.  The  sessions,  held 


Junior  Cheryl  Fleming,  who  took 
advantage  of  one  of  these 
sessions,  explained,  "The  first 
visit,  you  take  a  practice  test 
with  sample  questions  from  the 
SAT.  The  results  of  this  test 
show  your  strong  and  weak  area 
For  the  sections  that  you  need 


Students  should 

take  advantage 

of  these  sessions 


after  school  in  the  Reading 
Lab,  contained  four  meetings 
each  and  were  focused  on  ex- 
plaining the  test  format, 
giving  insight  into  the  mental 
processes  required  for  good 
performance,  and  developing 
either  short  or  long  term 
strategy  for  preparation. 


reparation  ror  \e 


le 


work  on,  you  are  free  to  go 
for  help  with  Mr.  Hussey  dur- 
ing your  free  periods.  He 
helps  you  improve  that  parti- 
cular problem."  Cheryl  also 
commented,  "More  kids  should 
take  advantage  of  these  sessions 
They  really  seem  to  help." 

College  Night,  held  at  7:30  on  Mon- 
day, January  14,  followed  sports 
practice  for  Steve  Garrett  and  Randy 
Nickel. 


7  75 


— Underclass 


entocj 


The  freshmen  were  treated 
to  a  mandatory,  in-school 
test.  The  test  had  four  divi- 
sions, the  typical  Reading, 
English,  and  Math  sections,  with 
an  additional  mental  ability 
test.  The  mental  ability  test 
is,  as  Mr,  Frank  LaMarco  ex- 
plained, "a  test  which  basically 
measures  potential  for  school- 
related  success." 

For  many,  Reading  was  the 
hardest  part,  due  to  the  compre- 
hension involved.  "The  challenge 
of  the  Reading  section  was  re- 
membering the  facts  about  what 
had  just  read,"  commented  fresh 
man  Sandy  Owczarzak. 

Rick  Manoloff,  9 
Chris  Manos,  1  1 
Dave  Markley,  9 
Kelley  Marlier,   1  1 
Bill  Marquardt,  10 
Jane  Marsaiek,   10 
Tim  Marsden,   10 
Kathy  Marston,  9 

Bonnie  Marten.  9 
Mike  Martin,   1  1 
Roy  Martin,  10 
Fran  Martoglia,  10 
Diane  Matizinger,  9 
Lynn  Matzinger,  9 
Jill  Maurer,   1  1 
John  Maurer,  9 

Joy  Maurer,  10 
Dan  Marx,  10 
Dave  Maxwell,  9 
Jay  Maxwell,  10 
Roger  Maxwell,  10 
Gretchen  McClurkin,  9 
Bob  McDermott,  9 
Patti  McDermott,  9 

Mary  McDonough,  1  1 
Jim  McElhaney,  10 
Jack  Mcllvain,  10 
JoAnne  McKee,   1  1 
Nancy  McKee,  1 1 
Phil  McKelvey,  1 1 
Gayle  McKeown,  10 
Alison  McKim,  9 

Bob  McKinley,  1  1 
Sue  McKinley.  9 
Suzanne  McKinstry, 
11 

Kelli  McMaugh,  9 
Anne  McMillan,  9 
Mary  McNeeley,  9 
Jeff  McQuote.  9 
Marcie  McRoberts,  9 

Todd  McRoberts,  10 
Gary  Meacham,   10 
Janice  Meyer,   10 
Wayne  Meyer,  9 
Chuck  Meyo,   10 
Lucy  Meyo,  9 
Solveig  Miesen,  9 
Connie  Milbrandt,   1  1 

John  Milbrandt,  9 
Jenni  Miller,  9 
Mary  Miller,  10 
Stu  Miller,   1  1 
Robin  Milliken,  11 
Bob  Millradt,  1  1 
Paul  Millradt,  9 
John  Milner,  9 


Testing- 
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Junior  Pride 


The  Class  of  '81  played  a 
game  to  be  proud  of.  In  the 
actual  game,  the  junior  Big- 
D  let  only  12  points  through, 
40  less  than  the  Class  of  '80 


The  rotation  method  was 
utilized  throughout  the  game. 
Team  A  would  play  for  a  desig- 
nated time,  then  team  B  and 
C  would  take  their  turn  respectively 


The  Junior  "Big-D"  let  only  12  points  through, 
40  less  than  the  Class  of  '80  in  their  junior  year. 


let  through  in  their  junior  "It  was  a  lot  of  fun.  We 

year  of  play.  all  had  a  great  time.  Every- 

"We  held  them  off  until  the  one  had  equal  time  and  an 
second  half  of  the  game,"  com-  opportunity  to  play,"  com- 
mented junior  Janna  Geaslen.       mented  junior  Vicki  Savoca. 


Tina  Mingo,  10 
Sharon  Minnich,  9 
Sandy  Moench,  10 
Jeff  Monago,  10 
Jess  Monago,   10 
Holly  Montgomery,  10 
Lora  Moody,  9 
Rhonda  Moore,  9 

Tim  Morrison,  10 
Martha  Moses,  1 1 
Dave  Motzinger,  1  1 
Scott  Mowery,  9 
Ann  Mudler,  10 
Mike  Muhlada,  9 
John  Munro,  9 
Bill  Murphy,  9 

Evelyn  Murphy,  9 
Peggy  Murphy,  10 
Alleen  Murray,   10 
Kevin  Murray,  1  1 
Bill  Mutch,  10 
Jeff  Nagel,  1 1 
Paul  Nagel,  9 
Laurie  Nagy,  1  1 

Linda  Nagy,  1  1 
Vince  Nagy,  9 
Scott  Nardi,  1  1 
Chris  Neiman,  9 
Kristin  Nelson,  9 
Lisa  Neuhaus,  1 1 
Brad  Neuhoff,  9 
Karl  Newkirk,  1 1 

Cindy  Newman,  9 
Julie  Newman,  1  1 
Randy  Nickel,  1  1 
Maggie  Nilges,  10 
Phil  Nixon,  11 
Laura  Norman,  10 
Beth  Norton,  9 
Ellen  Nuizza,  10 

Phil  Nye,  10 
Vince  Oblinger,  9 
Hugh  O'Donnell,  9 
Becky  Olson,  9 
Greg  Oman,  9 
Allen  Onstott,  10 
Sean  O'Reilly,  10 
Lisa  Ormsby,  9 

Amy  OToole  9 
Jeff  Ottelin,  9 
Sandy  Owczaizak,  9 
Patti  Page,  9 
John  Pandursvic,  9 
Tammy  Parker,   10 
Cathi  Parkhurst,  9 
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In  an  attempt  to  improve  the  teams 

smoothness,  Amy  Chadwick  runs 

through 

the  36-quick  pitch. 


Defense  tactics  including  the  blocking 
motion  of  loining  of  fists  with  an 
upward  elbow  movement  by  juniors 
Sue  Anderson,  K.C.  Aronson.  and  Amy 
Chadwick  increase  the  impenetrability 
of  the  junior  line. 


qentk 


With  hopes  for  a  victory, 
coach  Steve  Garrett 
watches  intently  over  a 
junior  girls'  Powderpuff 
practice.  Junior  players  on 
the  Varsity  football  team 


volun-teered  their  time  on 
Sunday  afternoons  to  pre- 
pare for  the  annual  game. 
Practices  were  held 
across  from  the  Middle 
School. 


The  juniors  entered  the  foot- 
ball stadium  with  deter- 
mination silently  contem- 
plating the  upcoming  battle  be- 
tween the  seniors  and  them. 
Boys  from  the  junior  class  vol- 
unteered their  services  to  share 
their  knowledge  of  foot-ball 
with  the  junior  girls.  These 
boys  coached  the  juniors  in 
their  quest  for  perfection. 
Strategy  and  review  of  the 
game  were  all  a  part  of  prep- 
aration, and  the  coaches  met 
with  the  players  in  the  Lecture 
Hall  and  empty  math  rooms. 
Player  junior  Amy  Carmel  com- 
mented, "Consider-ing  the  ju- 
nior girls  met  to  practice  only  a 
few  times,  on  the  whole  we 
gave  the  seniors  a  run  for  their 
money." 

Reverse  roles  were  a  part  of 


the  Powderpuff  game  not  only 
on  the  field  but  off  the  field  as 
well.  Spirited  male  members  of 
the  junior  class  dressed  up  as 
cheerleaders,  borrowing  the 
uniforms  of  the  Junior 
Varsitycheerleaders.  Junior 
John  Cristiano,  head 
cheerleader,  descibed  the 
cheerleading  ex-perience  by  ex- 
plaining, "We  all  loved  it 
(cheerleaders).  We  were  really 
crazy,  and  our  cheers  were 
made  up  by  all  of  us.  We  wish 
we  could  do  it  more  than  once 
a  yearll  He  added  one  distinct 
disadvantage,  "The  bras  were 
murder!" 

Jerseys  for  the  girls  came 
from  the  Varsity  and  Junior 
Varsity  football  players.  "I  bor- 
rowed Steve  Garrett's  Varsity 
jersey  for  the  game.  The  only 
confusion  was  another  junior 
borrowed  the  JV  number  28, 
which  was  the  same  number," 
stated  jun-ior  Janna  Geaslen. 

The  basic  attitude  between 
the  juniors  and  seniors  pro- 
moted class  spirit.  "The  con- 
flicts were  few  between  the 
jun-iors  and  seniors  with  only  a 
few  exceptions,"  commented 
junior  Jerri  Truby. 

Speaking  of  the  juniors  ef- 
fort. Coach  Tom  Hitchcock  ex- 
plained, "We  thought  we 
outplayed  them,  but  a  few  key 
mistakes  killed  us."  Speaking 
as  a  whole,  the  junior  coaching 
staff  com-mented,  "We  guess 
this  proves  good  looks  won't 
win  everything." 

During  a  practice  on  the  Middle 
School  baseball  field,  Mary  Seed  in- 
forms the  defense  of  the  18-quick 
pitch. 
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How  many  times  have  you 
grabbed  a  matchbook  as  you 
left  a  fancy  restaurant? 
Freshman  Cindy  Newman  has  done 
it  a  thousand  times,  literally. 
With  the  help  of  her  neighbor, 
Cindy  has  gotten  matchbooks 
from  20  countries  and  49 
states.  Cindy  began  collect- 
ing matchbooks  four  years  ago. 
She  and  a  friend  began  com- 
peting and  trading  back  and 
forth.  "We  had  collected  so 
^      many  that  my  girlfriend  just 
^Z      got  bored  and  gave  up,"  said 

_, ,      Cindy. 

C  They're  not  all  ordinary 
0_  J   square  books.  Some  are  the 
I      shape  of  pork  chops  (an  adver- 


V 


tisement  for  a  butcher  shop), 
while  others  are  rectangular 
boxes,  representing  a  Swedish 
restaurant. 

Cindy's  whole  family  gets 
involved  with  her  collection. 
Her  Dad  starts  the  ritual  by 
taking  each  book  and  burning 
each  match.  She  has  about 
50  or  60  in  a  glass  jar  which 
are  unlit.  When  these  are 
added  to  her  collection,  Cindy 
will  have  close  to  2,000. 


Andrea  Parks,   1  1 
Dan  Paterson,  1  1 
Dave  Paterson,  9 
Lewis  Patrick,  10 
Brian  Patton,  1  1 
Tara  Pattyn,  1  1 
Lisa  PauL  10 
Michele  Paynter,  9 

Keith  Pearson,  9 
Lisa  Pederson,  1 1 
Tom  Penech.  10 
Kelly  Perrier,  1 1 
Tim  Perrier,  10 
Chris  Peterson,  9 
Gary  Peterson,   1 1 
Karen  Peterson,  10 

Karen  Pickup,  9 
Janet  Pierce,  9 
Laurie  Pochatek,  1  1 
Mat  Pochatek,  9 
Sandy  Podjil,  10 
John  Poffenburger,  10 
Julie  Poffenburger,  9 
Lisa  Polinko,  10 

Beth  Popernack,  10 
Tony  Popernack,  9 
Howie  Popp,  10 
Brian  Porter,  9 
Jenny  Potter,  9 
Keri  Priest,  1  1 
Sheryl  Priest,  10 
Diane  Prok,  1  1 

Mike  Prusovic,  9 
Chris  Pulua,  10 
Sid  Perzy,  1  1 
Tina  Perzy,  9 
Donna  Quigley,  1  1 
Beth  Ramsayer,  10 
Doug  Rankin,  9 
Al  Redding,  10 

Jill  Redinger.  10 
Mike  Redinger,  10 
Amanda  Reese,  9 
John  Reese,  1 1 
Tim  Reed,  9 
Robert  Reid,  9 
Mike  Reulbach,  10 
Walt  Reynolds,  9 

Rrb  Rl  loads,  1  1 
Pete  Ricks,  1 1 
Dave  Rickson,  1 1 
Kirk  Risselu,  9 
Debbie  Roberts,  9 
T.R.  Roberts,  10 
Sheri  Robertson,  10 
Rick  Robinson,  10 
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Lionj;  iiger/ 
and. .  .jteiff/? 


"My  Grandfather  brought 
over  my  first  Steiff,"  explained 
Anita  McLeod.  "I  have  been  col- 
lecting them  ever  since." 

What  Is  a  Steiff?  A  Steiff  Is 
a  well-made  stuffed  animal 
produced  only  in  West  Germany. 

Because  Steiffs  are  impor- 
ted, they  cost  twice  as  much 
in  America.  Steiffs  may  range 
from  $3.00  to  $50.00  depending 
on  their  size. 

"I  love  collecting  them  because 


'  7  love  collecting  them 
because  I  love  animals.  " 


I  love  animals,"  Anita  said. 
"Also,  they're  pretty  valuable. 

Because  of  her  interest  in 
animals,  Anita  has  hopes  of 
becoming  a  veterinarian.  In 
order  to  prepare  herself  for 
this  profession,  she  has  also 
begun  a  collection  of  unusual 
real  pets. 

With  over  thirty  steiffs  behind 
her,  Anita  MacLeod  tries  to  com- 
fort her  pet  ferret.  Anita  hopes 
to  become  a  veterinarian. 


H 


hi 


ow/weeti[i/ 


"I  wanted  to  collect  some- 
thing different,"  explained 
sophomore  Paul  Grimes. 

Paul  was  referring  to  his 
collection  of  750  sugar  pack- 
ets. Each  packet  came  from  a 
different  restaurant  from 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

One  packet  from  Russia 
contains  sugar  cubes,  making 
the  foil  covering  it  form  a 
cube. 

Another  unusual  shape  is 


about  three  inches  long  and 
is  cylindrical. 

"I  used  to  read  them  while 
waiting  for  my  order,"  Paul 
said,  "but  I  started  keeping 
them  because  they  were 
interesting." 


Wearing  a  smile  as  wide  as  his  favor- 
ite sugar  packet,  sophomore  Paul 
Grimes  proudly  displays  his  collection 
from  world-wide  restaurants. 
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Top  shelf  books  require  a  stretch 
trom  sophomore  Kelly  Doverspike  ii 
order  to  reach  them.  Her  locker  is 
crammed  with  books,  papers,  and 
folders. 


By  probing  the  library's  facilities.  Stacks  of  books  crowd  the  shelves  in 

freshman  Roger  Johnson  gathers  facts  the  library.  Seventeen  thousand  books 

about  playwrights.  The  library  con-  cram  the  shelves  for  student  use. 
tains  over  100  books  just  on  plays. 

iterally,  books  opened  up  new  worlds  for  students. 

I    Stories  of  science  fiction,  fantasy,  mystery,  and  the 
supernatural  abounded  in  Bay.  But  those  who  took  his- 
tory courses  soon  discovered  the  differences  between 
reading  an 

account  of  World  War  I  and  a  Stephen  King  thriller.  There  was 
also  quite  a  difference  in  the  sizes  of  a  paperback  and  a 
Biology  text,  as  well  as  a  difference  in  weight.  Students  who 
took  courses  such  a  World  History,  Biology,  and  Math  Analysis 
were  forced  to  carry  up  to  18  pounds  of  books  to  and  from 
school  on  heavy-homework  days. 

Curiosity  have  gotten  the  better  of  him,  sophomore  T.R. 
Roberts  weighed  the  following  books  from  his  locker.  Algerbra 
ll-Trigonometry — 3  Vi    lbs.  Biology — 5'/^    lbs,  World  History — 4 
lbs. 

Economics — 2  '72    lbs.  and  the  combined  weight  of  two  speech 
books — 

2  lbs.  "I  wanted  to  find  out  how  much  extra  weight  I  had  to 
take  home  in  the  way  of  books,"  he  said. 

Could  it  be  an  effort  of  the  P.E.  department  to  build  up  arm 
muscles? 


Read  any  good  books? 


Textbooks,  the  teaching 
supplement  of  almost 
every  class,  can  weigh 
down  even  the  strongest  jock. 
Most  of  these  volumes  weigh 
more  than  a  few  pounds,  and 
even  with  frequent  trips  to 
lockers,  the  burden  really 
could  become  uncomfortable. 
Alone,  one  textbook  was  easily 
handled.  But  adding  a  note- 
book, a  couple  of  folders, 
and  next  period's  homework, 


"I  had  to  carry  two  books,  two 
notebooks,  and  three  folders 
around  with  me  before  I  had  a 
chance  to  go  to  my  locker." 

—  Michele  Lauth 


you  really  had  yourself  an 
armload. 

"I  had  to  carry  two  books, 
two  notebooks,  and  three  fol- 
ders around  with  me  before  I 
had  a  chance  to  go  to  my 
locker,"  explained  junior 
Michele  Lauth. 

"It's  difficult  to  manage 
those  big  Expository  Theme 
notebooks,  "  said  sophomore  Ann 
Mudler. 

Well,  heavy  or  not,  school 
just  would  not  be  school  with- 
out books,  no  matter  how  you 
look  at  it. 
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Don 't  judge  a  book 
by  its  cover 

Discusing  the  latest 
bookcover  on  your 
Shorthand  II  text  was 
probably  the  farthest  thing 
from  anyone's  mind  when  mee- 
ting a  friend  in  the  hall. 

Nevertheless,  bookcovers 
had  to  be  used  to  protect  (or 
hide?)  the  surface  of  every 
school-issued  text.  While 
this  cut  down  on  damage  to  the 


Geography  and  Driver  Education  texts 
caused  Patti  Harrington  and  Tammy 
Parker  to  discuss  the  book's  value. 
Neither  regard  their  books  as  candi- 
dates for  the  Best  Seller's  list. 

actual  covers,  it  also  created 
the  amusing  task  of  recovering 
the  book  every  six  weeks.  As 
the  students  who  had  mastered 
the  art  of  book-covering  had 
everything  under  control,  the 
rest  of  us  usually  finished 
out  the  nine  weeks  with  scraps 
of  book-cover  clinging  to  the 
volume. 


With  17.796  volumes  in  the  LRC,  head  librarian 
Mrs.  Schweltk  and  her  aides  keep  busy  during  the 
day.  The  fiction  vyorks  number  approximately  2,900. 
For  those  who  prefer  drama,  the  library  stocks 
2,301  different  plays.  The  LRC  is  used  widely;  in 
fact,  about  22,400  books  circulated  this  year. 


Dave  Rode,   10 
Lisa  Roebuck,  9 
Heather  Roehl,  9 
Dan  Rognstad,  9 
Amy  Rohde,  9 
Bill  Rooney,  9 
Jeff  Rooney,  10 
Kevin  Rooney,  10 

Wendy  Rooney,  1  1 
Michelle  Root,  1 1 
Marcia  Rowden,  10 
Mimi  Rowden,  1  1 
John  Rowlands,  1 1 
Amy  Rubenson,  9 
Doug  Rummery,  10 
Robin  Rush,   1  1 

Steve  Russell,  10 
Diane  Russo,   1  1 
Barb  Ryan,   1  1 
Ed  Ryan,  9 
David  Saccany,  10 
Sean  Sage,  9 
Mike  Salsbury,   1  1 
Rose  Salsbury,  10 

Ellen  Saltis,  9 
Martha  Saltis,  1  1 
Adam  Sanchez,  9 
Dan  Sanchez,  1  1 
Dave  Sanders,  9 
Bill  Sankey,  1 1 
Marilyn  Sankey,  1 1 
Christie  Savoca,  9 

Vickie  Savoca,  1 1 
Onni  Schall,  10 
Greg  Schell,  1  1 
Jennifer  Scheu,  1  1 
Mark  Schich,  1  1 
Bea  Schiros,  10 
Beth  Schiros,  9 
Brian  Schlegel,  1  1 

Rick  Schlegel,  9 
Sally  Schlinker,  10 
John  Schmid,  10 
Stacey  Schmidt,  10 
Kurt  Schock,  1 1 
Chris  Scholl,  1  1 
Dave  Schultz,  1  1 
Dean  Schultz,  1  1 

Nancy  Schumm,  1  1 
Jeanne  Schuster,   1  1 
Larry  Schwmg,  10 
Jim  Scoby,  1  1 
Jon  Scott,  9 
Lynda  Scott,   10 
Brad  Scotten,  1  1 
Sue  Scully,  10 

Mary  Seed,   1  1 
Bob  Seiple,   1  1 
Jean  Selby,   1  1 
Jim  Sellers,  10 
Dave  Semler,  10 
Greg  Shackelton,  10 
Mike  Shane,   1  1 
Laura  Sheldon,  1  1 

Tom  Shelton,  1  1 
Wendy  Sherman,  9 
Duane  Sherry,  10 
Beth  Shinko,  10 
Beth  Shiry,   10 
Lisa  Shoup,  10 
Mary  Simmons,  10 
Lynn  Skauge,  1  1 
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Candy-Coated  Lockers 


Spirit,  in  the  form  of  Hershey  bars, 
inhabits  the  locker  of  sophomores 
Dave  Stinchcomb  and  Tom  Penicl^. 
Luckily,  both  share  the  same  locker 
as  well  as  the  same  sport. 

Dum  Dums,  Tootsie  Rolls,  and  Pixie 
Stix  make  up  the  locker  decorations 
used  by  junior  Donna  Quigley.  Dec- 
orating such  a  locker  can  use  up  to 
250  pieces  of  Scotch  tape. 


What  did  both  birthdays  and 
weekend  sporting  events  have 
in  common?  Decorated  lockers. 

"Decorating  lockers  is  a 
tool  for  psyching  up  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  team  members," 
commented  junior  Cindy  Code. 

Cheerleaders  and  statisti- 
tions  usually  were  the  spirit 
supporters  who  decorated  the 
lockers  for  the  sports. 

The  cost  of  decorating  these 
lockers  ranged  anywhere  from 
$5-$  15  depending  on  the  type 
or  amount  of  candy  and  goodies 
put  in.  The  high  cost  of  cho- 
colate caused  extra  dollars  to 
be  spent. 

However,  wrestlers  and 
cross  country  runners  were  not 
allowed  to  receive  candy  or 
cookies,  so  instead  they 
received  gum  and  many  orna- 
mentations. 

Friends  of  birthday  kids 
also  decorated  lockers.  Stu- 
dents were  amazed  to  dial  their 
combinations  and  open  their 
lockers  to  balloons  and  other 
surprises. 


In-School  Kiosks... 


-G   Marzmger 


Intimate  expressions  and  baby  pic- 
tures create  an  unusual  collage  on 
the  inside  of  sophomore  Cynthia 
Warnock's  locker.  The  decorations 
are  cut-outs  from  magazines. 


Where  would  you  have 
found  baby  pictures,  fav- 
orite sayings  and  magazine 
photos,  as  well  as  a  mis- 
cellaneous assortment  of 
memorabilia?  Lockers,  of 
coursel 

"I  put  up  pictures  of 
cute  guys  with  captions 
underneath  because  the 
locker  looked  boring  and 
dull.  These  pictures  made 
it  look  original  and  in- 
teresting," commented 
sophomore  Cindy  Warnock. 

Lockers  expressed  dif- 


ferent students'  attitudes 
toward  school  and  life. 

The  most  popular  acces- 
ories  hung  in  lockers  were 
memo  pads,  bulletin  boards 
and  mirrors. 

Some  people  adorned 
their  lockers  with  tokens 
of  sentimental  value  such 
as  pictures  of  their  fav- 
orite rock  or  movie  star. 
Others  taped  posters  dis- 
playing messages  unfit  to 
be  seen  by  anyone  other  than 
the  locker's  owner. 


Bag  of  M&M's  in  hand,  freshman  Heidi 
Lohrenzen  prepares  to  decorate  a 
friend's  locker.  She  also  sold 
these  confections  for  the  Order  of 
Rainbow  for  Girls. 
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Sue  Skinner,  9 
Ruth  Skowronski,  1  1 
Mary  Slaman,  10 
Doug  Smith,  10 
Ed  Smith,  9 
Jodi  Smith,  1  1 
Laura  Smith,   1  1 
Lori  Smith,   10 

Patrick  Smith,  9 
Cheryl  Snead,  10 
Brad  Snyder,   10 
Dave  Snyder,  1  1 
Rob  Sobczak,  9 
Wendy  Sokol,   1  1 
Cheryl  Soltis,  9 
Mike  Sommer,  10 

Colleen  Sords,  1 1 
Jim  Sorg,  9 
Jenny  Souder,  10 
Jeff  Sparks,  9 
Lisa  Sparks,  10 
Dave  Spencer,  9 
Scott  Spera,  9 
Jeff  Spiesz,  10 

Sue  St.  Aubyn,  9 
Sue  Steward,  1  1 
Becky  Stevi/art,  9 
Tim  Stockdale,  9 
Vicki  Stratton,  9 
Julie  Strimbu,  10 
Maribeth  Strulic,  1  1 
Mary  Sullivan,  10 

Andrea  Svenson,  1 1 
Lori  Svi/ain,  10 
Deni  Sylvester,  1 1 
Larry  Taranto,  1 1 
Steve  Taranto,  10 
Jeff  Taylor,  10 
Marjean  Taylor,  10 
Tim  Taylor,  9 

John  Templeman,  1  1 
Mike  Teiberis,  1 1 
KateThibo,  10 
Kim  Thiesen,  9 
Chns  Thill,  9 
Cheryl  Thinschmidt,  1  1 
Cliff  Thomas,  10 
Carolyn  Thompson,  9 

Marti  Thompson,  1  1 
Dave  Tomaszewski,  10 
Greg  Tomko,  1 1 
Bill  Toole,  9 
John  Toole,  9 
Kevin  Toole,  10 
Heather  Track,  9 
Joan  Trexler,  10 

Keith  Troia,  10 
Pat  Troia,  9 
Jerri  Truby,   1  1 
Bob  Tyler,  1  1 
Kim  Tyler,  9 
Mark  Ugan,  9 
Julie  Vander  Slus,  1  1 
Mary  Van  Hoeven,  1  1 

Kathleen  Van  Nest,  10 
Kim  Van  Syckle,  9 
Jim  Vedda,  1  1 
Peggy  Vedda,  10 
Kathy  Viall,  9 
Scott  Viola,  9 
Michelle  Vivan,  1 1 
John  Vogel,  1  1 


757 


Sibling  rivalry  is  common. 
It  becomes  a  real  issue  when 
your  "sib"  is  in  the  same  grade, 
looks  the  same,  etc.  One  way  of 
determining  superiority  often  was 
time.  Naturally,  one  twin  was 
always  born  before  the  other  re- 
sulting in  an  age  difference. 
Junior  Laurie  Nagy  spoke  of  her 
twin  Linda,  "I  was  born  three 


'  'It  was  like  a 
wrestling  match" 


minutes  before  Linda,  making  me 
the  older  one." 

Sophomore  twins  Jeff  and  Jess 
Monago  were  born  1  5  minutes 
apart,  Jess  at  2:37  p.m.,  and 
Jeff  at  2:52  p.m.  Their  mother 
Mrs.  Eddy  Monago  commented  that 
before  she  had  the  two,  "It  was 
like  a  wrestling  match  in  my  sto- 
mach, there  have  got  to  be  one." 

Biology  assistance  from  brother  Jess 
helps  twin  Jeff  Monago  finish  his 
lab  during  Mr.  McQuown's  first  per- 
iod class. 


DOODLE  VII5IIOH 


In  the  future,  the  method 
of  reproduction  may  have  to  be 
cloning.  In  today's  society, 
we  have  something  close — the 
twin. 

Looking  on  the  positive 
side  of  being  a  twin  is  the 
extra  closeness  felt  between 
the  two  individuals.  As  Joanne 
Mckee,  junior,  stated,  "My 
sister  Nancy  and  I  are  closer 
than  any  of  my  other  sisters 
or  my  brother.  I  enjoy  it 
because  she's  always  there." 
Twins,  whether  male,  female  or 
combined  male  and  female,  are 
usually  thought  of  jointly. 
Commenting  on  this  point, 
Joanne  went  on  to  say,  "That 
isn't  a  big  problem  because 

Homeroom  1 1  H  has  junior  Linda  Nagy  tap- 
ping on  twin  sister  Laurie's  shoulder, 
while  Laurie  finishes  her  history. 


we're  treated  as  individuals." 

Being  the  product  of  the 
one  out  of  96  pregnancies  that 
result  in  twins  is  not  all  fun 
though.  As  junior  Linda  Nagy 
pointed  out,  "The  worst  thing 
about  being  a  twin  is  the  con- 
stant comparison.  Each  person 
has  his  own  talents  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  as  well  as 
or  better  than  his  twin  in 
everything."  Linda  also  men- 
tioned that  when  you  are  a  twin 
you  are  usually  thought  of  as 
being  so  close  to  your  sister 
(or  brother)  that  you  have  to 
watch  your  own  actions.  What- 
ever you  do  reflects  on  to  the 
other  half  in  some  way.  The 
competition  and  constant  as- 
sociation of  twins  often  can 
set  them  apart  instead  of  pull 
them  together. 
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Sue  Vogel,  9 
Heidi  VonGlahn,  9 
Marnee  Wochner,  10 
Denlse  Wagner,  1  1 
Miriam  Wagner,   10 
Tom  Wahl,  9 
Jim  Walborn,   10 
Pat  Walborn,  10 

Chuck  Walker,  9 
Chris  Wall,  9 
Rob  Wallace,  9 
Holly  Walls,   1  1 
Suzanne  Walls,  10 
Pat  Walsh,  1  1 
Terrv  Walsh,  9 
Ann  Walter,  10 

Mary  Walter,  9 
Mike  Walter,  1  1 
Kristen  Warnke,   10 
Cindy  Warnock,  10 
Steve  Waters.  9 
Bo  Watjen,  10 
Regina  Weeks,   1  1 
Dale  Weidling,  10 

Sue  Wier,  1  1 
Heidi  Wiese,  10 
Kristin  Wiese,  10 
Kurt  Weitzel,  9 
Becky  Wellnitz,  10 
Ann  Welsh,  1  1 
John  Wenneman,  10 
Mane  West,   1  1 

Dan  Wessmer,  10 
Brian  Whelkei,   10 
Diana  Whilton,  10 
Dana  White,  10 
Jim  White.  10 
John  White,   1  1 
John  White,  9 
Bill  Whitlock,  10 

David  Wick,  9 
Art  Wilde,  10 
Lynn  Wilde,   10 
Laurie  Wilder,  10 
Kate  Williams,  10 
Wendy  Williams,  10 
John  Willows,  9 
Tammy  Wishner.  9 

Dave  Wolbert,   10 
Bob  Wolf.  1  1 
Dave  Wolf.  9 
Dave  Wolf.  1 1 
Jennie  Wolf.  1  1 
Nancy  Wood,  9 
Laura  Woodburn,  1  1 
Robin  Woodburn.  1  1 

Scott  Worley.  10 
Scott  Wright.  1  1 
Hallie  Wyatt,  1  1 
Frank  Yaeger,   1  1 
Mary  Jane  Yates.  10 
Betty  Yigan.  10 
Laura  Yigan,  9 
Steve  Yoo.  1  1 

Jay  Yuhas.  10 
Cathy  Young.  1  1 
Mark  Zajaros.  10 
Paul  Zailar.  9 
Peter  Zaremba.  10 
Jeff  Ziegler.  1  1 
Jeff  Zillich.  1  1 
Julie  Zillich.  10 


■  ^ 

Scott  Zmser,  10 

\^ 

Linda  Zatello,   1  1 

p 

Karin  Zisko,  1  1 

ib 

Frank  Zitzman.  9 

Kim  Zestok,  1 1 

It  began  four  years 

ago  .  .  .  Can  college 

be  that  close? 

It  all  begins  at  about  age 
four  when  adults  ask  what  you 
want  to  be  when  you  grow  up. 
By  ninth  grade,  the  counselors 
have  started  to  commence  the 
administration  of  career  place- 
ment tests.  Juniors  take  the 
college  entrance  exams,  and  by 
senior  year  a  decision  must  be 
reached.  The  pressure  mounts. 
A  major  source  of  parent-child 
conflict  develops  over  filling 
out  applications  on  time.  One 
must  determine  if  it  is  worth 
the  mental  anguish  to  retake 
the  ACT  and/or  SAT  to  try  for 
extra  points,  or  to  go  with 
the  original  score  gambling 
that  six  additional  months  of 
growth  have  not  drastically 
improved  your  brain  cells. 
What  about  the  achievement  and 
AP  tests? — What  is  an  AP  any- 
way? Stated  Sue  Hulit,  "It's 
a  way  out  of  Freshman  English." 

Include  all  these  decisions 
with  equally  important  ques- 
tions like  whether  to  order 
graduation  announcements 


The 

College 

Capers 


(after  all  it  could  be  only 
the  fourth  year  on  the  five 
year  plan)  and  life  can  get 
pretty  complicated  for  the 
college-bound  senior. 

With  most  college  applications 
due  by  January  first,  Nancy 


Bebbington  drops  her  applica- 
tion to  Wooster  in  a  corner 
mailbox.  It  was  not  unusual 
to  pay  $15  for  asking  to  attend 
a  university,  and  $20  became 
the  standard  for  many. 


Choosy  People  Choose — 


With  so  many  different 
options,  choosing  a 
college  is  almost  as  difficult 
as  deciding  which  type  you 
want  to  attend.  At  the  begin- 
ning, most  students  have  no 
idea  where  to  even  begin,  so 
they  may  start  looking  where 


their  older  friends  attend. 

Of  course,  a  more  indepen- 
dent sort  may  consider  the 
cost  or  location  of  a  school, 
and  sometimes  the  name  at- 
tracts the  prospective  col- 
legiate type. 

Since  most  juniors  at  Bay 


Recruited  through  the  Student  Search 
Service,  Doug  Ramsayer  peruses  the 
many  catalogs  sent  to  him. 

take  the  PSAT,  by  senior  year 
the  Student  Search  Service 
(offered  by  the  exam)  usually 
provides  an  overabundance  of 
literature  from  various  mid- 
west schools. 

Unfortunately,  many  colleges 
don't  stop  sending  catalogs 
and  applications  forms  until 
they  are  sure  you've  made  a 
decision.  (Usually  by  May 
they  finally  get  the  message.) 

As  applications  are  even- 
tually sent  out,  and  admis- 
sion letters  are  received, 
most  seniors  are  elated  they 
spent  so  much  time  choosing 
the  appropriate  university. 


Oberlin  library,  also  popular  among 
high  school  students,  becomes  one  of 
the  many  stops  on  a  campus  tour. 
Tish  Reilly  follows  a  student  guide. 


just  one  look 

How  would  you  like  to 
come  visit  some 
weekend?"  Many  seniors  are 
asked  this  by  both  college 
admissions  personnel  and 
student  friends.  The  experience 
differs  drastically,  depending 
on  who  conducts  the  weekend 
activities.  When  Mom  and  Dad 
are  in  tow,  the  visitor  is 
presented  the  administration's 
idea  of  the  best  side  of  college 
life.  This  consists  of  a  campus 
tour  (a  blur  of  classrooms, 
dorms,  and  libraries.)  As  a 
bonus,  the  high  school  senior 
may  be  "treated"  to  a  meal  in 
a  university  dining  room. 

The  alternative  is  a  crash 
course  in  the  realities  of 
university  life  taught  by  the 
college  friend.  Who  cares 
about  the  names  of  the 
buildings?  The  important  thing 
is  the  location  of  the  rowdiest 
bar.  Any  food  consumed  is  the 
basic  fast  food  variety,  as 
students  have  long  since  given 
up  on  the  cafeteria.  Related  Val 
Kiskin,  "I  stayed  in  a  sorority 
house  and  got  to  see  the  really 
wild  college  weekends,  so  I  felt 
the  trip  was  worthwhile."  The 
senior  returns  with  a  basic  idea 
of  what  that  particular  college 
has  to  offer — socially  at  least. 
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Coletta  Andresh 
Matthew  Guy  Armltage 
Joseph  Carl  Auman 
Anne  Elizabeth  Austin 


Matthew  J  Babcock 
Gerald  Robert  Babson 
Douglas  Glenn  Baird 
Mark  Woodward  Bangert 


Katherine  Marie  Barker 
Danielle  Caroline  Baron 
Joseph  Edward  Barrile 
Nancy  Jean  Bebbington 


Gregory  John  Bendlin 
Julia  Lee  Benson 
John  Alan  Berneike 
Becky  Fay  Bird 


Deborah  Lynn  Blanchard 
Kimberly  Ann  Blank 
Thomas  Michael  Boccia 
Joseph  Croshor  Boggs 


Mark  Scott  Bowinkleman 
Robert  James  Bowles  III 
Allen  Bruce  Bowman 
Lee  Ann  Boykin 


College- 
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Seniors  Keep  Up 

Winning  Tradition 


\m\M  ith  the  flip  of  the  coin,, 
the  annual  powderpuff 
football  game  began.  Along 
with  the  flip  of  the  coin  came 
the  flip  of  the  male  / 
female  roles.  The 
senior  and  junior 
guys  became  the 
"shapely,  peppy" 
cheerleaders,  while 
the  senior  and  ju- 
nior girls  became 
the  women  of  the 
gridiron.  After  a 
short  week  of  so- 
called  conditioning 
and  practices,  the 
girls  were  ready  to 
exercise  the  52  blitzes  and 
quarterback  keepers  bestowed 
on  them  by  their  coaches.  With 
the  cheerleaders,  hairy  legs  and 
all,    the    juniors    in    their    bor- 


rowed J.V.  football  jerseys, 
and  the  seniors  with  painted 
faces,  the  long-awaited  game 
finally  began.  At  hafltime  the 
0-0  tie  reflected 
a  battle  of  the 
defenses.  It  was  in 
the  third  quarter 
when  the  tradition- 
al trick  play  gave 
the  seniors  their 
first  score.  A  side- 
line pass  from 
,«  'J  Anne  Hausman  to 
Michelle  Chesney 
set  up  the  brilliant, 
untouched  run  into 
the  endzone.  The 
juniors  tried  to  answer  this 
with  a  similar  play,  but  did  not 
succeed.  After  missing  both 
point-after  attempts,  the  final 
score  was  12-0. 


^^enior  linemen  watch  ex- 
pectantly for  a  first 
down  motion  from  the  line 
judge.  Though  the  game  had 
been  in  peril  of  being  cancel- 
led, on  the  chilly,  Wednesday  even- 
ing, the  seniors  once  again  kept 
up  the  winning  tradition.  Junior 
powderpuffers  were  forced  to 
borrow  jerseys  and  squeeze  in 
practices  because  of  the  lack 
of  time  given  for  preparation. 

The  four,  eight-minute  quar- 
ters ended,  and  the  seniors 
celebrated  their  12-0  win. 


David  James  Bozak 
Denise  Marlene  Bozak 
Denise  Kay  Bradshaw 
Frank  Edward  Break 


David  Alan  Bremer 
Gloria  Ann  Britton 
Paul  Edward  Britton 
Scott  Joel  Brua 


Alex  Arnold  Bruhn 
Joy  Marie  Bucher 
Carin  Ann  Buchta 
Cindee  Lou  Budlong 
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On  the  sidelines,  senior 
offensive  units  grimly 
watch  as  the  O-O  stalemate 
continues.  The  defenses  of 
both  teams  were  unusually  a- 
dept,  and  until  the  third  quar- 
ter were  rather  successful. 

In  an  attempt  to  "psyche 
out"  the  opposition,  as  well 
as  "psyche  up"  themselves, 
seniors  adorned  their  faces 
with  grease-paint  designs. 


An  attempt  to  form  a  Y  al- 
most succeeds  as  junior 
cheerleaders  urge  their  team 
1. 

Because  of  a  lack  of  time, 
there  were  fewer  practices 
for  the  cheerleaders  than 
there  were  for  the  players. 
When  practices  were  held,  the 
gym  corridor  provided  the 
place,  while  senior  girls 
gave  helpful  hints. 

After  bor- 
rowing the  var- 
sity cheerlead- 
ing  skirts  and 
sweaters,  the 
guys  stuffed 
their  uniforms 
with  various 
objects  (though 
balloons  were 
among  the  most 
popular). 

Before  the 
game  began,  a 
potluck  was 
held  for  just 
the  senior 
cheerleaders. 


Lisa  Ellen  Candisky 
Paul  John  Caprio 
Patricia  Mary  Carney 
Lorraine  Kathryne  Casey 


Kevin  Eric  Castanien 
Katherine  Marie  Chambers 
Elizabeth  Lee  Charles 
Laura  Jean  Charvat 
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Katherine  Lee  Chesney 
Michelle  Suzette  Chesney 
James  A.  Claycomb 
Kelly  Marie  Cleer 


Douglas  Richard  Coady 
Patricia  Ann  Code 
Danielle  Corona 
Timothy  Charles  Corrigan 


Leslie  Lynn  Cowan 
David  Wade  Cox 
Glenn  Richard  Coyne 
Kimberley  Eve  Cramer 


Wilburt  Stanley  Crates  IV 
Suzanne  Lee  Creech 
Joseph  James  Cristiano 
Michael  Patrick  Cseh 


Joel  James  Cuebas 
Terrence  Edward  Daley 
David  Allen  Davies 
Donna  Renee  Dessauer 


Janet  Marie  Dianiska 
Michael  Joseph  DiGiacomo 
Roger  Edward  Dorer,  Jr. 
Gale  Odell  Dorsey 
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From  Adam's  Rib... 


Opportunities  for  change: 
^      role  reversals 

f    he  changing  roles  of  fornnerly  male  or  female  occupa- 
tions has  become  a  more  predominant  feature  many  students 
find  hard  not  to  notice.  In  home  ec,  for  example,  cooking  class- 
es with  guys  dressed  in  aprons  were  not  unusual,  and  likewise, 
girls  hovering  over  their  mechanical  drawings  didn't  cause  heads 
to  turn  anymore. 

Leadership  roles  dominated  by  men  in  the  past  were  now  sole- 
ly occupied  by  women.  These  included  the  presidents  of  every 
class,  along  with  the  president  of  Student  Congress. 

Stated  Bob  Kimball  about  the  reversal,  "It  doesn't  really 
matter  what  sex  people  are  as  long  as  they  are  competent  and 

"It  doesn't  really  matter  what  sex 
people  are  .  .  .  as  long  as 
the  job  gets  done.  " 

Added  Michelle  Chesney,  "I  think  it's  great  that  the  girls 
are  finally  taking  a  stronger  leadership  role.  It's  about  time." 

In  addition  to  stereotyped  courses  and  leadership  positions, 
the  typical  "boy-ask-girl"  structure  of  dating  decreased. 
\     Girls  were  not  as  afraid  to  ask  boys  out,  and  boys  enjoyed 
I     having  the  pressure  taken  off  them  for  a  change.  Explained 
i     Tracy  Lain,  "I  think  more  girls  are  realizing  that  if  they  can 
just  get  up  enough  nerve  to  ask,  they'll  usually  be  success- 
ful." 


To  Women's  Lib 


§ 
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Brad  Svenson  was  the  only  boy  enrolled  in  the 
interior  design  course.  Along  with  15  female 
classmates.  Brad  developed  skills  in  different  facets 
of  design  ranging  from  house  construction  to  furniture 
arrangement. 

Detailed  home  improvement  was  also  covered,  along 
with  locating  an  apartment  and  setting  up  a  home.  And 
although  Brad  was  sometimes  hassled  by  his  friends  for 
being  the  only  boy  in 


the  class,  he  was  glad 
he  took  the  course. 

Advised  by  his  coun- 
selor that  interior  de- 
sign would  help  him 
with  his  art  major.  Brad 
explained,  "Even  though 
I  think  I've  changed  my 
mind  about  an  art  major, 
I  am  still  glad  I  took 
the  course.  I  now  know 
things  which  will  some- 
day come  in  handy.  At 
^      least  my  home  has  a 
chance  of  looking  halfway  de- 
cent." He  added,  "I  wish  more 
guys  would  forget  stereotypes 
and  take  courses  that  might 
someday  benefit  them." 
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Trophies  and  Triumphs  in  Triple 


The  senior  class  has  a  su- 
perb athlete  in  Karen  Kirsop. 
Bay  High  is  used  to  seeing 
senior  boys  actively  partici- 
pating in  three  sports,  but 
this  year  Karen  Kirsop  was  the 
senior  class '  triple  letter 
athlete. 

Nicknamed  "K.K. "  or 
"Special  K"  by  her  teammates, 
Karen  lettered  in  volleyball, 
basketball  and  track. 

Whether  on  the  court  or  on 
the  field,  for  the  major  part 
of  the  year,  Karen  was  not 
found  on  her  way  home  after 
the  3:08  bell  rang.  Being  will- 
ing to  stay  every  day  for  ath- 
letic practice  is  something 
all  Bay  athletes  endure.  But 


Karen  stayed  after  every  day 
for  the  entire  school  year. 

Year-round  competition, 
along  with  perpetual  practices 
would  demand  a  lot  of  any  per- 
son, but  Karen  is  dedicated  to 
sports. 

Karen  commented,   "In  sports 
I  am  able  to  set  a  goal  and 
compete  with  others  on  the 
team  to  obtain  it.  The  sense 
of  accomplishment  when  I 
achieve  my  goal  is  rewarding 
because  I  know  it  helps  me  to 
know  myself  and  others.  I  may 
not  always  completely  reach  my 
goal  or  dream,  but  the  fact 
that  I  have  given  my  best  to 
the  things  in  life  I  enjoy  is 
why  I  participate  in  sports.  " 
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A  Little  Unplanned  Craziness 


jj 


One  of  the  more  popular 
activities  among  prank- 
ing seniors  was  papering  hous- 
es. While  unsuspecting 
friends,  or  chosen  victims 
were  spending  their  early  morn- 
ing hours  sleeping,  rolls  of 
toilet  paper  were  entwined  in 
bushes,  trees,  and  any  appro- 
priate structure.  Whether 
signifying  a  sporting  bout, 
an  18th  birthday,  or  a  venge- 
ful act,  most  agreed  that 
picking  the  little  squares  of 
toilet  paper  out  of  tree 
branches  is  not  their  idea  of 
an  hour  amusingly  spent. 
Remarked  Jeff  Karcher,  "After 
having  to  clean  up  my  own 
yard,  I  went  back  that  night, 
papered  their's,  and  signed 
it  'you  know  who  in  shaving 
cream.  It  was  a  matter  of 
revenge." 


Martha  Louise  Duesing 
George  Desmond  Duffield 
Jeffrey  Joseph  DuPerow 
Lisa  Marie  Durk 


Terence  Gregory  Dwyer,  Jr 
John  Stephen  Dye 
Rebecca  Lynn  Eaton 
Patrick  Gerald  Edwards,  Jr 


Shandra  Faye  Edwards 
Lori  Alice  Eisaman 
Laurie  Jo  Eldred 
Kate  Anna  Elliot 
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Senior  year  is  often  said  to  be  the  most  enjoyable.  But 
very  often  it  isn't  the  big  planned  parties  or  regular 
school  activities  that  provide  the  most  fun;  more  often  than  not, 
it  is  the  little  spur  of  the  moment  things  that  just  suddenly 
come  up.  Michelle  Chesney  explained,  "The  ideal  times  are  spon- 
taneous, unplanned  weekends  filled  with  lasting  memories." 

For  instance,  it  was  a  lot  of  fun  ice-skating,  but  what  real- 
ly made  the  night  exciting  was  somehow  ending  up  in  the  grape- 
fields  off  Bassett  Road.  And  whatever  really  happened  to  the 
Gibson  "for  sale"  ball? 

Some  really  unique  excursions  (like  dressing  formally, used 
bouquets  and  all,  and  showing  up  at  River's  homecoming,  stag!) 
were  dreamed  up,  while  other  more  commonplace,  but  just  amus 

"The  ideal  times  are  spontaneous  unplanned 
weekends  filled  with  lasting  memories.  " 

ing  activities  (like  getting  caught  creaming  cars)  filled  other- 
wise idle  hours.  Stated  Chad  List,  "I  think  our  class  proved 
that  you  didn't  have  to  go  to  keg  parties  every  weekend  to  have 
a  good  time." 

What  about  the  group  of  girls  that  spent  an  afternoon  at 
Westgate,  not  shopping,  but  very  nicely  walking  up  to  store  man- 
nequins and  undressing  them,  and  sitting  on  the  lap  of  a  Santa 
that  gave  suggestions  as  to  what  they  could  do  when  he  got  off 
work.  Complained  Mary  Reed,  "I  couldn't  believe  they  would  hire 
someone  with  a  mind  like  that  to  play  Santa  Clausl" 

Most  agreed  that  senior  year  was  the  best,  and  it  was  a  lit- 
tle unplanned  craziness  that  made  it  so  good. 


James  Phillip  Ernest 
Christian  Francis  Fedor 
Paul  John  Fenton 
Craig  William  Field 


James  Perry  Fielden 
Amy  Susan  Finch 
Suzanne  Mane  Firalio 
Alan  Eric  Fisler 


Stephano  Floris 
David  Maxted  Foote 
Deborah  Ann  Foxx 
Mark  D.  Fraley 
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Because  of  the  late  hour.  Matt 
Armitage  lets  himself  into  his 
house.  He  carries  his  own  person- 
al house  key. 


Freedom  more 
frequently 

Usually  by  the  time  seniors 
reached  the  age  of  18,  parents 
were  willing  to  let  up  on  the 
rules  they  set  down  when  you 
first  started  going  out  with- 
out a  chaperone.  Curfews  were 
extended,  transportation  was 
provided,  and  the  general  at- 
titude of  parents  seemed  to  be, 
"Turn  out  the  lights  and  lock 
the  door  when  you  come  in." 
Explained  Allison  Meader,  "My 
parents  feel  that  my  sense  of 
responsibility  has  grown  as  I 
have,  and  they've  gradually 
let  me  have  more  freedom." 
Added  Doug  Guiley,  "My  par- 
ents don't  worry  as  much  if  I 
have  to  stay  at  home  while 
they're  away.  Of  course,  what 
they  don't  know  about  can't 
influence  their  decision!" 

Week-ends  seem  to  become  a 
culmination  of  activities  hap- 
pening during  the  week.  The 
main  difference  being  that, 
now  discoing  at  Dixie  Elec- 
tric Company,  or  catching  a 
few  friends  at  the  After-Math 


Great 
Late  = 
Nights 


for  a  beer  after  the  game  is 
a  common  pastime. 

Since  rigid  bed-times 
were  no  longer  applicable, 
staying  out  until  1  1 :00  on  a 
school  night  was  allowed 
a  little  more  often.  Many 
students  also  held  jobs;  and 
working  schedules  demanded 
flexible  hours. 

By  reaching  the  legal  adult 
age,  most  seniors  also  reach- 
ed an  age  where  a  lot  more 
choices  (in  such  areas  as 
drinking,  voting,  and  working, 
for  instance)  were  offered,  and 
as  Ann  Kortan  summed  it  up, 
"As  long  as  the  privileges 
that  come  with  being  legal  are 
not  abused,  most  people  find 
they  have  the  best  time  of 
their  life!" 

Voluntary 
Reserve 

The  Iranian  Crisis  must 
have  driven  everyone  crazy. 
But  four  senior  boys  decided 
to  tal<e  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands.  During  the  week- 
end evenings,  a  senior  '  'recon- 
aissance  army"  searched  for 
the  Ayatollah.   "Unfortunate- 
ly," stated  Doug  IVIacRae,  "We 
couldn't  find  him. " 

The  boys  also  played  army 
with  alumnae  of  Bay  High. 
'  'The  idea  started  with  Dan 
Hayes  and  his  older  brother,  " 
explained  Doug  Coady.  '  'They 
were  really  interested  In  join- 
ing the  army  anyway,  so  they 
just  formed  teams  of  their 
friends,  and  started  the  game.  " 

Played  in  the  woods  behind 
the  fire  station,  the  senior 


Don't  dream  it .  . 

For  the  after-midnight 
crowd,  every  Friday  and 
Saturday  night  at  Westwood 
and  the  Heights  theaters  The 
Rocky  Horror  Picture  Show 
was  screened.  Each  person  car- 
ried his  own  supply  of  rice, 
toast,  cards,  and  newspapers, 
and  acted  along  with  the 
movie.  Brian  Lysle  and 
Doreen  Walker  purchase  tickets 
before  entering  the  Westwood 
theater. 


team  (Dan  Hayes,  Doug  MacRae, 
Doug  Coady,  and  Tom  Hamon) 
battled  the  alumnae  team  (Greg 
Hayes,  Doug  Fanta,  Scott  Kile, 
Dane  Allphin,  Ken  Hagedorn, 
and  Jeff  Lemay).  Traps  were 
set,  and  firecrackers  were  set 
off  to  resemble  actual  combat. 
Commented  Coady,   "The  bigger 
guys  won,  but  the  game  ended 
because  the  rangers  heard  us.  " 


—  G   Hayes 

He  added,  "We  had  to  dispose 
of  our  extra  ammunition,  so  we 
set  off  the  rest  of  the  fire- 
crackers over  the  lake.  The 
evening  ended  with  us  getting 
arrested. " 

Ready  to  combat  the  opposing  for- 
ces. Dan  Hayes,  Doug  Coady,  George 
Duffield.  Doug  MacRae,  and  Tom 
Hamon  pose  for  a  formal  shot. 
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Karen  Fuller 
Lisa  Ives  Funtik 
Judith  Louise  Gardner 
David  William  Garrett 


Diane  Carol  Gatsos 
Jessica  Lynn  Geiger 
Mollis  B.  George 
Christopher  Owen  Gillespie 


Robert  Wesley  Good 
Carol  Susan  Gorgas 
Susan  Marie  Grimes 
Bonnie  Sue  Griswold 


Douglas  Paul  Guiley 
Christian  Douglas  Haase 
Karen  Giralyn  Hagedorn 
Barbara  Anne  Hale 


Sara  Elizabeth  Ha!! 

Elizabeth  Halter 

Jeffery  Howard  Hammerschmidt 

Robert  Wilbean  Hanhauser 


Denison  Baker  Hansen 
Jacqueline  Hardman 
Brian  Jay  Harris 
Judith  Lynn  Hart 
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Marguerite  Jeanne  Hasselo 
Ellen  Marie  Hassett 
Anne  Caroline  Hausmann 
Cyntliia  Lynn  Hawk 
Thonnas  Wylie  Hawkins 


Daniel  Michael  Haymond 
Thomas  A.  Haymond 
Susan  Henion 
Carolyn  Ann  Henley 
James  William  Henley 


Katrin  Hinrichs 
Daniel  Robert  Hertzer 
Linda  Maria  Heschel 
Suzanne  Annette  Hilbert 
Mary  Bridget  Hoenes 


Beth  Parker  Hoffman 
Robin  Krista  Hoffman 
Peter  Brent  Holleman 
Amy  Kaye  Holschuh 
Deborah  Delis  Hook 


Diane  Marie  Rene  Hopkins 
Jean  Ann  House 
Therese  Marie  Hout 
Karen  Marie  Howe 
Susan  Lee  Hudson 


Susan  Jane  Hulit 
Brenda  Lee  Ison 
Heather  Lynn  Jenkins 
Dayne  Johnson 
Mary  Margaret  Johnson 
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Like  most  cross  country  runners. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Paul  Ranney  runs  seven  laps  in  the 

^^^HH^I 

final  walk-run  of  his  senior  year. 

^^H^^^l 

Happily  eating  their  last  school 

^^^^^^      jJIH 

lunch  (beef  ravioli  and  Italian 

^^^^^E^.      9^1 

bread),  Lisa  Funtik.  Debbie  Thomp- 

^^^^^K^      .^^1 

son,  and  Lori  Jones  discuss  the 

BBHi 

latest  gossip. 

Senioritis  remains  pop- 
ular tradition  among 
the  class  of  '80 

It  started  with  the  first 
day  of  school.  Seniors,  some 
joyful,  some  not,  realized  that 
it  was  their  last  first  day.  The 
last  homecoming  dance  soon  fol- 
lowed then  the  last  basketball 
game.  By  the  time  graduation 
came  around,  every  senior  was 
sufficiently  tired  of  hearing 
what  he  or  she  would  never  be 
able  to  do  again  in  high  school. 
Jenni  Schall  commented,  "I  think 
it's  hard  for  us  to  accept  that 
we're  never  going  to  experience 
again  what  has  been  a  part  of 
us  for  four  years." 

On  the  other  hand,  leaving 
four  per  year  12  minute  walk- 
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runs  wasn't  so  difficult.  Said 
a  tired  Brad  Svenson,  after  com- 
pleting his  last  walk-run,  "It 
should  be  called  a  crawl.  I'm 
really  glad  I  won't  have  to  do 
this  again." 

Another  cheerful  farewell 
was  said  to  the  cafeteria,  or 
rather,  dining  area  lunches. 
"No  more  Salisbury  steak  with 


gravy!"  said  Dan  Lentes. 

"The  food  in  college  is  pro- 
bably the  same  quality,  so  I 
won't  really  miss  it,"  contin- 
ued Carin  Buchta. 

Both  happily  and  sadly,  sen- 
iors bid  farewell  to  many  el- 
ements of  high  school  life. 


A  Fond  Farewell  to  the  All-time  Favorites! 


While  seniors  said  goodbye  to  many  things  that 
had  been  with  them  for  their  four  years  of  high 
school,  they  also  exper- 
ienced others  for  the 
first  time  in  their 
senior  year. 

The  feeling  of  finality 
intensified  as  the  senior 
girls  heard  reminders  to 
purchase  homecoming  mums 
Then,  suddenly,  the  Home- 
coming procession  was  at 
hand  with  the  seniors 
lined  up  in  the  halls  ac- 
cording to  height. 

"Who  am  I  going  to  get?" 
was  whispered  up  and  down  the  rows.  Others  worried 
about  the  height  of  their  partner.  "I  hoped  I 


To  account  for  higher  shoes  she  will  be  wearing  at 
graduation.  Barb  Hale  stretches  for  her  measurement. 


wouldn't  get  someone  shorter  than  me,"  said  Susan 

Hudson. 

After  the  homecoming 
game  and  dance  were  his- 
tory, seniors  turned  to 
other  activities  that  re- 
minded them  of  their  sen- 
iorism.  Josten's  represent- 
atives appeared  to  take 
graduation  announcement  or- 
ders. Then,  each  senior 
was  measured  for  his  or  her 
graduation  gown. 

In  a  year  filled  with 
innumerable  decisions,  sen- 
iors experienced  many 

things  that  caused  them  to  reflect  over  their 

last  four  years  with  nostalgia. 
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Senioritis  sets  in 


Looking  back  on  1977,  re 
calls  the  class  of  '80  as 
typical,  inexperienced  fresh- 
men. Excited  and  enthusiastic 
about  The  High  School,  school 

pride  and  spir-       

it  soared  high. 
Knowing  a  pop- 
ular upper- 
classman  was  a 
thrill,  and 
walking  through 
the  gym  corri- 
dor an  adven- 
ture. John 
Woodard  noticed 

definite  chang-  

es  in  his  sen- 
ior year,  "All  our  values  have 
changed;  we're  starting  to  re- 
alize we're  not  kids  anymore. 
We're  seeing  the  world  from  a 
more  adult  point  of  view." 


As  sophomores,  attention 
was  focused  on  getting  a  driv- 
er's license  and,  of  course, 
getting  the  car.  Cruising  in 
the  family  car  ranked  high  on 
-    the  priority 


'  'All  our  values 

have  changed; 

we're  starting 

to  realize  we're 

not  kids 

anymore. " 


list,  but 
school  spirit 
still  remained. 
Jill  Snyder 
felt  thanks 
that  "we  don't 
have  to  have 
our  parents 
drive  us  around 
anymore,  we  can 
:^^^^^=^^:=^  do  a  lot  more 
things  for  fun." 
Junior  year  for  the  class 
of  '80  brought  a  few  changes. 
Going  to  a  party  often  became 
more  important  than  seeing  the 
basketball  game;  in  fact,  it 


Two  of  the  few  seniors  still  in 

school  ninth  period,  Cindee  Budlong 
and  Debbie  Foxx  relax  in  the  deserted 
gyme  corridor  until  cheerleading  prac- 
tice starts  after  school. 

With  such  occurences  as  the  Iranian 
Crisis,  Russia's  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, and  possible  registration  for  the 
draft  in  the  headlines,  seniors  Sue 
Hilbert,  Maureen  Moore,  and  Sandy 
Feutin  become  more  interested  in  na- 
tional and  international  events. 


William  E.  Johnson 

Beth  Ellen  Jones 

Cathy  Louise  Ammerman  Jones 

Laura  Louisa  Jones 


Todd  Dixon  Jones 
Samantha  Gillis  Jordan 
Laura  Lynn  Joyce 
Mark  Robert  Kaiser 


Stephen  Mark  Kale 
Jeffrey  Allan  Karcher 
Andrea  Michelle  Kauss 
Margaret  Mary  Keane 
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became  quite  popular.  Robin 
Santo  connpared  her  underclass- 
man years  to  the  present, 
"Everyone  seems  a  lot  more 
friendly  to  each  other.  Guys 
and  girls  are  doing  things  to- 
gether as  friends  instead  of 
just  dates." 

As  senior  year  began,  par- 
ty going  was  still  popular. 
Even  so,  various  other  changes 
occurred.  Excuses  for  not  com- 
pleting school  work  caused 
homework  assignments  to  remain 
undone.  Carol  Sullivan  com- 
mented, "Everyone  has  realized 
it  is  our  last  year  and  are 
making  the  most  of  it."  Sitting 
through  an  entire  43  minute 
class  became  unbearable,  and 
by  spring,  "senioritis"  had 
definitely  set  in.  However, 
everyone  did  look  forward  to 
one  event — graduation — and  the 
new  start  that  "it"  meant. 

In  order  to  complete  their  order 
forms  for  cap  and  gown,  seniors  Tom 
O'Linn  and  Mike  Martin  check  over  the 
price  list.  After  becoming  a  senior,  stu- 
dents take  more  time  with  the  little  ne- 
cessities of  graduation. 


John  Edward  Keever 
Patricia  Lynn  Kennedy 
Brian  Thomas  Keyes 
Karen  Sue  Kidwell 


Susan  Michele  Kier 
Kathleen  Susan  Kiley 
Robert  Edward  Kimball 
Karen  Ann  Kirsop 


Valerie  Anna  Kiskin 
Robert  A.  Kline 
John  Francis  Kmetz 
Andrea  Christine  Koch 
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Though  leaving  the  frozen 
lake  for  the  clear-watered 
gulf  is  enough  to  make  anyone 
forget  the  hazards  of  travel, 
the  snnall  bothers  of  planning  a 
trip  often  seem  to  be  obstacles 
in  an  otherwise  jubilant  get- 
away; like  making  reservations 
or  deciding  what  to  pack  (to 


mention  but  a  few). 

After  all,  into  everyone's 
plan  "a  little  rain  must  fall!" 

To  prepare  for  the  upcoming  trip, 
Jeff  Hammerschmidt  stuffs  his  suit- 
case full  of  needed  equipment.  For 
the  one  week  vacation,  he  used  two 
pieces  of  luggage. 


In  a  search  for  more  information 
on  her  trip  to  Florida,  Jenni 
Schall  visits  Bay  Travel.  Many 
Bayites  find  the  local  travel 
agency  gives  reliable  and  per- 
sonal advice  on  all  aspects  of  a 
vacation. 


Headed  South  for  the  Winter 


the  cold  weather 
alternative 

For  most,  four  months  of 
continuous,  sub-30  weather 
did  not  supply  the  most  fav- 
orable outdoor  conditions;  es- 
pecially when  by  January  only 
seven  inches  of  snow  had  offic- 
ially collected.  So  those  who 
could  afford  the  air-fare,  or 
the  gas  expense,  headed  for  more 
tropical  temperatures. 

Robin  Santo,  who  went  to 
Florida  over  Christmas  vacation 
explained,  "It  is  great  to  be 
getting  a  tan  on  the  beach 
when  you  know  it's  freezing  in 
Bay."  Christmas  vacation  and 
Spring  break  were  the  two  most 
popular  times  to  fly  south,  but 
many  students  needed  no  such 
excuse,  and  were  more  than  hap- 
py to  make  up  the  school  work 
after  a  swim  in  lukewarm  salt 
water. 

"The  best  part  about  vaca- 
tioning in  the  southern  states,  " 
added  Lisa  Candisky,  "is  com- 
ing back  after  four  days  with 
a  suntan!" 

Ready  to  embark  on  her  voyage  to 
Grand  Cayman  Islands,  Amy  Finch 
walks  through  the  United  Airlines 
metal  detector. 
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Michael  James  Koleski 
Ann  Christine  Kortan 
Deborah  Anita  KramI 
John  Michael  Kromberg 
Mary  Beth  Kugler 


Teresa  Elizabeth  Lain 
John  Joseph  Lambert 
Brent  Rygg  Larson 
David  Thomas  Lawlor 
Charles  Arthur  Leiser 


Daniel  Joseph  Lentes 
Amy  Elizabeth  Leopold 
Todd  Michael  Lewis 
James  Howard  Liberatore 
Alexandra  Patricia  Liebertz 


Sonja  Louise  Linke 
James  Aber  Lisi 
David  Frederick  Liska 
Chad  Hugo  List 
Tammy  Anne  Lisy 


Johnna  Marie  Litschko 
Aleiandra  A.M.  Lopez  Moren 
Mary  Frances  Lumsden 
Brian  Keith  Lysle 
Clark  Nolan  Alexander  Maciag 


Douglas  Cameron  MacRae 
Todd  Anthony  Marella 
Thomas  Dudley  Marquardt 
Michael  John  Martin 
Susan  Lynn  Martin 


Anne-Marie  Masse 
Gregory  Matzinger 
Willie  Lemuel  May  III 
Carolyn  Marie  Mayer 
Eileen  Ann  McDermott 


Michael  T.  McDonnell 
Kathy  Ann  McKinstry 
Cynthia  Ann  McLaughlin 
Alison  Anne  Meader 


David  Louis  Mensen 
David  James  Messina 
Nancy  Ann  Milbrandt 
Theron  Jeffrey  Miller 


James  Sinclair  Milliken 
Robert  Loren  Moe 
Karen  Lynn  Monnett 
Frances  Agnes  Moore 


Maureen  Frances  Moore 
Eugene  Michael  Moorman 
Julie  Ann  Moro 
Elizabeth  Ruth  Munro 


James  Robert  Murray 
Kathleen  Ann  Myers 
Mark  Lincoln  Myers 
Sara  Marie  Naumann 
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Saturday  Night  at  the  Movies 


Revived  from  the  old  television  show 
by  popular  demand  Star  Trek  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  winter  movies. 
Members  from  the  old  cast  played  the 
same  roles. 

To  round  out  the  rest  of  their 
evening,  senior  Kevin  Castanien  and  his 
date,  Denise  Bailey  catch  a  showing  of 
All  Thar  Jazz  playing  at  Avon  Lake. 


Of  all  the  places  that  upper- 
classmen  could  take  dates, 
movies  remained  among  the 
most  popular.  Even  with  the 
rising  costs,  seniors  didn't  seem 
to  mind  shelling  out  betv\/een 
$7.00  and  $8.00  for  two  hours 
of  entertainment. 


A  new  wave  of  movie  themes, 
along  with  many  traditional  ones  kept 
most  people  satisfied  when  watching 
television  or  athletic  events  was  not 
on  the  agenda. 

Science  Fiction  seemed  as  popular 
as  ever,  and  movies  such  as  The  Black 
Hole  cashed  in  on  the  popularity  cre- 
ated by  Star  Wars  two  years  ago. 

More  unique  subjects  were  dealt 
with  in  films  like  Kramer  vs.  Kramer, 
and  comedy  movies  abounded  with 
the  likes  of  Steve  Martin  and  John 
Belushi  and  Dan  Ackyroyd.  Of  course 
there  were  the  usual  bombs,  [The  Fog 
by  the  maker  of  Halloween  was  just 
one  example),  but  all  in  all,  an  abun- 
dance of  quality  perfor-mances  graced 
the  screen. 

Tom  O'Linn  summed  it  up  best  by 
stating,  "When  I  spend  $4.00,  I  can't 
afford  to  see  a  bad  movie;  I  want 
something  worth  the  money!" 


Suspense  and  horror  filled. 
Alien  provided  audiences  with 
a  possible  explanation  as  to  what 
creatures  from  outer  space  may  act 
like.  Former  trends  in  popular 
movies  often  seemed  to  dictate  ov- 
ert horror,  and  Alien  was  no  excep- 
tion. 


Mary  Beth  Norton 
Anthony  Hale  Obey 
Terrence  Patrick  O'Brien 
Cornne  Ruth  Ochsenwald 
Megan  Michelle  O'Donnell 


Thomas  Charles  O'Linn 
David  Alan  Oliver 
Warren  Clement  Olson 
Janet  Marie  Onstott 
Scott  Thomas  Ormsby 


John  Dixon  Overdorff 
Robert  Patrick  Parks 
Betsy  Ruth  Pascarella 
Ann  Brandes  Peeling 
Susan  Elizabeth  Penick 


Leslie  Jean  Perna 
John  Edv^/ard  Peters 
Ronald  R.  Peterson 
Angelina  Mane  Petrillo 
Scott  Daren  Pickup 


Thomas  Piscitello 
Timothy  Drew  Plott 
Charles  John  Polenko 
Robert  James  Popernack 
David  Richard  Popp 


Roberta  Georgette  Pournaras 
Laura  Susan  Purdum 
Robert  Lawrence  Quarick 
Douglas  Bronson  Ramsayer 
Paul  Lynn  Ranney 
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The  good  news  is:  You  fin- 
ally got  back  your  SAT  scores. 

The  bad  news  is:  You  can't 
decipher  them. 

—  Or  you  go  out  and  buy  a  new 
dress  for  the  Homecoming  as- 
sembly,and  are  forced  to  pin 
the  traditional  mum  on  the 
front  of  it. 

—  At  last  you  have  finished  your 
English  theme.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  due  last  Tuesday; 

—  And  the  18  treacherous  weeks 
of  Government  are  finally  com- 
pleted, but  the  whole  semester 
of  Psych  is  left. 

—  To  top  it  all  off,  you  receive 
your  cap  and  gown,  only  to 
find  out  you  grew  four  inches 
in  March. 

With  all  these  problems 
facing  the  average  1  2th  grader, 
it's  no  wonder  graduation  is 
the  long-awaited  climax  of 
senior  year. 


First. .  .The  Good  News 
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Cheryl  Ann  Reddish 
Mary  Launne  Reed 
Edward  Walter  Reid 
Patricia  Ann  Reilly 
Michael  Joseph  Riedel 


Stephen  Vandermark  Rode 
Jonh  David  Rodman 
Patricia  Lynn  Roginski 
Patricia  Ann  Rooney 
Joel  Andrew  Rothfusz 


Robin  Robert  Rowlands 
Margaret  Josephine  Sabol 
Robin  Gabrielle  Santo 
Lori  Sargent 
Scott  Eugene  Schaeffer 


Carol  Jean  Schaeffer 
Jenifer  Joy  Schall 
Teresa  Ann  Schlotman 
Judith  Anne  Schwing 
Jill  Annette  Scoby 


Pamela  Joan  Scully 
Tina  Marie  Scuro 
Jeffrey  Windsor  Sellers 
David  Linden  Shanks 
Sarah  Jane  Slaman 


Jill  Yvonne  Snyder 
Susan  Elizabeth  Shriver 
Michael  Dale  Simpson 
Debra  Sue  Sink 
Anthony  Michael  Snead 
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What  To  Do  With  An  Extra  43  Minutes; 

or  popular  pastimes 


among 
those  who  leave  early 

For  many,  seven  hours  and 
eight  minutes  of  school  was 
an  unbearable  drag,  so  there 
were  (as  usual)  exceptions  to 
the  deemed  norm; 

Students  who  found  mone- 
tary gains  more  enlightening 
than  educational  ones,  took 
afternoon  jobs,  many  of  which 
demanded  early  dismissal  from 
Bay  High.  Thus,  students  with 
valid  work  contracts  flew  the 
coop  earlier  than  3:08  (the 
day's  most  sacred  apex).  For 
them,  required  courses  were 
concentrated  in  the  morning. 

Others  took  wise  advantage 
of  self-scheduling  and  secur- 
ed free  periods  which  permit- 
ted them  to  leave  after  eight 
periods  (sometimes  sooner  if 
they  shrewdly  utilized  their 
yachtsmen  privilege  to  its 
fullest  unlawful  possibility). 

Some  flicked  home  to  watch 
their  favorite  (i.e.,  most  de- 
cadent) soap  operas;  finding 
out  who  impregnated  poor,  un- 
wed Lolita,  how  Dick  and  Jane 
came  to  terms  with  each  oth- 
er's umpteenth  extra-marital 
affair,  and  why  the  Mother 
Superior,  Agnes  Magdalene  is 
rumored  to  be  the  Jimmy 


the  Greek  of  The  bingo  hall. 

More  conservative  students 
allowed  time  to  finish  the 
day's  assignments  immediately 
after  their  last  class  (re- 
warding but  totally  unlikely — 
why  do  what  you  can  postpone 
until  that  night?) 

Any  way  one  looked  at  it. 


the  early  bird  always  got  his 
worm. 

Laura  Charvat  faithfully  watches 
General  Hospital  from  3:00-4:00 
each  day.  On  the  three  networks  a 
total  of  12  soaps  are  shown  every 
weekday. 


Cliff's  Notes  have  been 
all  but  banished  from 
seniors'  notebooks  because, 
according  to  Ms.  Ghezzi, 
"Students  tend  to  use  them 
as  a  subsitute  for  the 


—  C   Andresh 


assignment."  Even  so,  Dan 
Lentes,  Mark  Bangert,  and 
Terry  O'Brien  read  the  sum- 
marization of  Moby  Dick  in 
the  library  9th  period. 


RTA  provides  both  morning  and  after- 
noon services  only  for  eastbound 
students.  Sen/or  Karen  Monnett 
rushes  to  catch  the  2:20  bus. 


After-game  Hot  Spots 


For  the  majority  of  seniors 
who  aren't  scheduled  to 
work  on  Friday  or  Saturday 
evenings,  going  out  usually 
consists  of  attending  one  of 
the  sporting  events,  then 
afterwards  catching  some  re- 
freshment. 

But  by  the  time  students 
become  seniors,  many  more 
choices  are  offered  as  to 
where  to  spend  the  remainder 

Kids  who  prefer  active  enter- 
tainment patronize  night  clubs 
and  discos.  Spanky's,  a  popular 
live  rock  club,  also  features  an 
automated  jukebox. 


of  the  evening.  Carol  Mayer 
commented,  "If  there's  noth- 
ing going  on,  we  go  and  check 
out  the  Revolution  (an  1 8  and 
over  bar)." 

If  eating  is  to  be  the 
main  activity  of  the  evening, 
places  like  Myron's,  decorated 

At  Stella's  pizza  parlor,  Kathy 
Barker  and  Laurie  Joyce  check  to 
see  how  much  a  large  pizza  with 
everything  but  anchovies  costs. 


with  stained  glass,  or  Ground 
Round,  which  serves  peanuts 
and  popcorn  are  popular. 
Nailing  people  in  the  back  of 
the  head  with  peanut  shells 
can  be  enjoyed  by  the  most 
refined  of  us! 


By  popular  demand,  McDonald's  Star 
Trek  meals  were  held  over  for  an 
extra  three  weeks.  Tracy  Lain  and 
Karen  Theis  check  to  see  which 
prize  they  received. 
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John  William  Sohl 
David  William  Sommer 
Michael  Clifford  Sords 
Lester  Ronald  Starin  II 
Frederick  Joseph  Steiner 


Sarah  Louise  Stinchcomb 
Charles  Raymond  St.  Aubyn 
Scott  Patrick  Stockdale 
Michael  Arthur  Strimbu 
Mark  Allen  Stroup 


Michael  Howard  Stuckart 
Beth  Ann  Sullivan 
Carol  Ann  Sullivan 
Stacy  Lynne  Sutphen 
Bradley  Donald  Svenson 


Nancy  Lea  Svi/ogger 
Paul  Clinton  Templeman 
Karen  Mane  Theis 
Anne  Patricia  Thibo 
Mark  Daniel  Thinschmidt 


Allison  Pickard  Thomas 
Deborah  Lynn  Thompson 
^         Matthew  Allen  Thompson 
David  Allen  Toth 
Judith  Ann  Townsend 


Susan  Kay  Trembath 
Robin  Jean  Troia 
David  Allen  Trotter 
Sandra  Lynne  Tutin 
Suzanne  Utrata 
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Seated  in  front  of  her  stereo,  Lisa  Funtik  listens  to  MSB's  1979  release. 
Greatest  Hints.  The  album  has  the  pictures  of  the  band  members  on  the  front  and 
their  fingerprints  and  signatures  on  the  back. 


Perched  on  the  front  edge  of  the  stage, 

Michael  Stanley  holds  the  microphone  out 
to  the  audience  for  greater  fan  partici- 
pation. The  lead  singer  sang  in  two 
other  groups.  Sceptres  and  the  Treestumps, 
before  forming  his  own  band. 


Cleveland's  favorite 


"Cleveland's  favorite  rock 
band,  the  Michael  Stanley 
Band,  invaded  the  Palace 
Theater  for  a  little  more  than 
a  one  night  stand.  It  was 
actually  five 


straight  nights 
during  Thanks- 
giving vacation. 

Michael 
Stanley  Gee 
graduated  in 
1966  from 
Rocky  River 
High  School. 

Originally 
scheduled  for 
three  nights, 
the  booking  had 
to  be  extended  because  of  the 
speed  at  which  the  fans  gobbled 
up  the  tickets. 


With  spotlights  shining  down  from 
above,  Michael  Stanley  and  keyboard- 
ist Kevin  Raleigh  play  "Lights  Out." 


The  concert  went  over  quite 
well,  and  the  fans  enjoyed 
every  bit  of  it,  especially 
the  explosion  at  the  end  of 
"Hold  your  Fire."  Joe  Auman, 


who  went  on 
Thanksgiving 
night,  stated, 
"It  was  great! 
They  played  a 
lot  of  their 
new  songs." 
As  an  ad- 
ded benefit, 
those  who  wore 
tuxedoes  to 
the  Saturday 
night  showing 
were  allowed 
to  attend  a 
back-stage 
party  after 


the  performance.  This  was  a 
unique  experience  for  those 
who  could  take  advantage  of  it. 


To  play  his  solo  in  "Promises."  lead 
guitarist,  Gary  Markasky,  steps  for- 
ward to  the  front  of  the  stage. 
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Andrew  John  VanNest 
Diane  Mane  Veres 
Janice  Faye  Viall 
Alisa  Ellen  Wagner 
Lorri  Lynn  Wagner 


Doreen  Renee  Walker 
Michael  Scott  Walker 
Carolyn  Ann  Wallace 
Thonnas  B.  Walsh 
Robyn  Lynn  Wargo 


James  Patrick  Waters 
Stewart  Griffin  Watterson 
Donald  Charles  Weeks  II 
Robert  Quinn  Welsh 
Stacey  Jeanne  Wenneman 


Donald  Scott  White 
Mary  Kristen  White 
Cynthia  Whittemore 
Crystal  Dawn  Winters 
Donald  Alan  Wolf 


Barbara  Jean  Wolfe 
Debra  Lynn  Wolfe 
John  Leonard  Woodard 
Jeffrey  Dean  Wright 
Linda  Anne  Yoo 


Lindsay  Carol  Yount 
Michael  Richard  Zailar 
Daniel  Karl  Zeuch 
Christopher  James  Ziegler 
Shane  Ronald  Zinke 
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Tomorrows 
Assianment.. 


Ms.  Lynn  Aring:  Physical  Science,  Physics,  Mr.  Carl 
Assenheimer:  Poe  Tales,  English  I,  Expository  Paragraph, 
Armchair  Adventure,  Steinbeck,  English  Sentence,  Vocab.- 
Building,  Freshman  Basketball  Coach,  Asst.  Football  Coach. 
Mr.  Dave  Billman:  Literature  and  Grammer,  Steinbeck, 
Writing  for  Literature,  Cinema  Shorts,  Great  Books,  AP 
English,  AFS  Adviser. 


Ms.  Karen  Bloomfield:  Cinema  Shorts,  Living  English,  Amer- 
ican Hero,  Expository  Paragraph.  Short  Story  Writing,  Ex- 
pository Theme.  Mass  Media.  Mr.  Anthony  Bobniz:  Earth  Sci- 
ence, Science  Club  Adviser.  Mr.  Paul  Brandt:  Sociology, 
U.S.  History,  Advanced  U.S.  History.  Social  Science  Dept. 
Head. 


Ms.  Carol  Bush:  Journalism  l-ll.  Mass  Media,  Group  Dynam- 
ics, Liberated  Woman,  Bay  Window  Adviser.  Ms.  Lois  Calmus: 
Global  Geography.  Political  Systems,  Economic  Systems,  Money 
and  You,  Applied  Geography.  Mr.  Don  Chadwick:  Math  Analy- 
sis, Calculus,  Algebra  I,  Head  Football  Coach,  Ass't.  Wrest- 
ling Coach. 


Ms.  Ton!  ChiabottI:  Health,  Physical  Ed.  Mr.  Cliff  Cool<: 

General  Business,  Accounting,  Head  Baseball  Coach,  Asst. 
Football  Coach.  Ms.  Judy  Coolidge:  College  Vocab..  Sci- 
ence Fiction,  Expository  Theme,  Visions  of  Utopia,  Growin' 
Up,  American  Poets,  Writing  Poetry,  AP  English,  Fitzgerald- 
Hemingway,  Fantasy,  Yearbook  Adviser. 


Mr.  Curt  Crews:  Glee  Club,  Choir,  Cultural  Event  Choral, 
Chorus,  Choraleers.  Ms.  Georgette  DeLassus:  American  Govt. 
U.S.  History,  Senior  Class  Adviser.  Ms.  Doris  Dusek:  Child 
Development. 


Mr.  Herb  Ehle:  Wood  Processes.  Ms.  Jean  Firich:  English- 
Sentence.  Fundamentals  of  Shakespeare,  Vocab.  Building, 
Patriot  Literature,  Developmental  Reading,  English  I.  Ms. 
Marilyn  Frazier:  Everyday  Speech.  Debate,  Acting,  Group  Dis- 
cussions, History  of  the  Theatre,  Vocab.  Building,  Thes- 
pian Adviser. 


Ms.  Gale  Garret:  English  I,  Developmental  Reading,  Expo- 
sitory Paragraph,  Light  Literature,  College  Vocab.  Ms. 
Janis  Gavin:  Intro,  to  Computer.  Math  I,  Math  Resour- 
ce, Algebra-Trigonometry.  Ms.  Karen  Chezzi:  Grammar,  Shake- 
speare Comedy,  Living  English,  Expository  Theme,  Reading 
for  Pleasure,  AP  English,  Existentialism,  Literary  Maga- 
zine Adviser. 


Mr.  Richard  Hale:  Typing  l-lll.  Mr.  Dave  Herron:  Algebra 
III.  Ms.  Carole  Hodkey:  English  I,  Expository  Paragraph, 
Everyday  Writing,  Visions  of  Utopia,  Biography-Autobiogr- 
aphy, Resource,  Psychological  Novel. 
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With  her  notes  in  hand,  Ms.  Eileen  Wagner  primes  for 
the  day's  happenings.  Although  Ms.  Wagner  commutes 
from  Sandusky  to  Bay  every  morning,  she  still  finds 
time  to  prepare  for  class. 


First  things  first 


Contrary  to  popular  belief,  teachers 
didn't  just  leave  school  after  class- 
es every  day,  go  home,  then  return  the 
following  morning  with  lessons  magically 
prepared.  Because  it  has  never  happened 
that  way. 

Math  teacher,  Ms.  Eileen  Wagner,  for 
instance,  spent  out  of  class  time  look- 
ing through  text  books  to  find  examples 
of  different  mathematical  concepts.  "I 
try  to  pick  out  problems  that  will  give 
the  student  difficulty.  That's  the  only 
way  they're  going  to  learn."  stated  Ms. 
Wagner. 

Mr.  Timothy  Wagner,  a  member  of  the 
science  department  for  over  twenty  years, 
sometimes  stayed  in  the  classroom  until 
5:00  p.m.  setting  up  the  Physics  equipment 
for  use  the  next  day.  Mr.  Wagner 
explained,  "I  think  through  the  day  to 
see  everything  that  I  will  have  to  do. 

"/  think  through  the 
day  to  see  everything 
that  I  will  have  to 
do.  This  way  I  can 
correct  anything  that 
might  go  wrong  before 
it  does. " 

This  way  I  can  correct  anything  that 
might  go  wrong  before  it  does." 

Reading  Lab  Supervisor,  Mr.  Peter 
Hussey,  better  known  to  some  as  "prepar- 
ation Peter",  took  pride  in  his  dedica- 
tion to  his  job.  He  quite  often  arrived 
at  school  before  7:30  a.m.  and  worked  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  students 
started  coming  in  during  second  period. 
As  Mr.  Hussey  commented,  "Working  in  there 
IS  almost  like  preparing  a  different  les- 
son for  each  student  who  comes  in." 

After  all  the  preliminary  work  has 
been  done  for  class,  a  teacher  has  to 
actually  present  it  to  his  students. 

In  the  reading  lab.  Mr.  Peter  Hussey  readies  an 
assignment  for  a  student  who  needs  assistance.  The 
first  step  for  assignment  preparation  involves  tests 
to  find  the  student's  weak  spots. 


To  prepare  the  lab  on  elastic  collision,  Mr.  Tim 

Wagner  makes  sure  the  camera  lies  1  16  cms.  away 
from  the  glass  surface.  The  elaborate  labs  keep  Mr. 
Wagner  busy  preparing  every  morning. 
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With  study  questions  in  hand.  Ms.  Kathy  Sands  goes 
over  the  day's  assignment  with  her  fifth  year 

class.  Ms.  Sands  requires  III  through  V  year  stu-        

dents  to  speak  only  French  during  the  period. 

His  favorite  movie.  Dr.  Strangelove,  gave  Mr.  John 
Wichman  the  inspiration  for  his  most-used  prop. 
The  paper  mache  missile  bears  a  sign  reading 
"Learn  to  love  the  bomb." 


Not  just  winging  it 


Even  though  teaching  styles  vary  from 
instructor  to  instructor,  all  had  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  students  from 
losing  interest  in  the  subject.  For 
some  teachers,  this  constituted  present- 
ing five  different  topics  during  the 
day,  but  for  others,  it  meant  lecturing 
on  the  same  subject  to  four  or  five 
classes;  either  way,  a  difficult  task 
had  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  teacher. 

As  mathematics  teacher  Mr.  Mike 
Kozlowski  explained,  "The  biggest  prob- 
lem I  have  in  the  classroom  is  to  pre- 
sent the  subject  in  an  interesting  way. 
I  try  to  put  some  humor  in  to  my  class- 
room environment.  It  makes  the  students 
more  interested  in  my  class." 

Much  along  the  same  line,  French 
teacher  Ms.  Kathy  Sands  used  games  and 


contests,  all  in  French,  in  her  classes. 
"The  sense  of  competition  makes  an  aver- 
age lesson  seem  fun,"  explained  Ms. 
Sands. 

Mr.  John  Wichman,  of  the  Social 
Studies  Department,  used  his  large  collec- 
tion of  history  memorabilia  as  a  teaching 
aid.  "It  brings  history  right  before 
their  eyes,"  commented  Mr.  Wichman. 

Accounting  instructor  Mr.  Chuck 
Robertson  also  takes  full  advantage  of 
his  students'  interests.  "I  try  to  capi- 
talize on  the  students  desires  to  get  off 
of  the  subject  and  in  so  doing,  they 
learn  more  then  they  would  otherwise." 

Of  course,  as  every  one  knows,  what 
must  follow  most  lectures  is  homework. 
How  do  teachers  go  about  preparing  home- 
work for  students? 


Mr.  Tom  Hoesman:  Biology,  Science  Dept.  Head.  IVlr.  Bruce 
Hoftyzer:  Algebra  I.  Facts  of  Geometry,  Head  Girls' 
Volleyball  Coach.  Mr.  Tom  Huntley:  Psychology,  U.S. 
History,  Stage  Crafters  Adviser. 


Mr.  Pete  Hussey:  Reading  Lab.  Asst.  Soccer  Coach,  FCA 
Adviser.  Mr.  Alan  Jackson:  Furniture  Making.  Home  Main- 
tenance. Ms.  Elizabeth  Janning:  Geometry.  Deductive 
Thinking,  Constructions,  Trigonometry. 


Ms.  Lucy  Kaber:  Beginning  Clothing,  Needlecraft.  Sewing, 
Separates,  Independent  Living,  Breads,  Sweetshop,  Main 
Dish,  Beginning  Foods,  Sportswear.  Dress  Shop.  Mr.  Tom 
Kaiser:  ISS  Supervisor,  Head  Track  Coach,  Asst.  Foot- 
ball Coach.  Mr.  Larry  Kawa:  Physical  Ed. 


Mr.  James  Keberle:  Law,  Advanced  Accounting,  JV  Basket- 
ball Coach,  Head  Boys'  Tennis  Coach.  Mr.  Joe  Knap: 
English  I,  Expository  Paragraph,  Poe  Tales,  Rock  Poetry, 
Mystery  Story,  Advanced  Short  Novel,  Russian  Literature, 
Nineteenth  Century  Novels,  Girls'  Track  Coach.  Mr.  Mike 
Kozlowski:  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Math  II,  Sophomore 
Class  Adviser,  Key  Club  Adviser. 
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By  the  blackboard,  Mr.  Mike  Kozlowski  demonstrates 
the  Pythagorean  Theorem.  The  theorem  relates  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  legs  of  a  right  triangle  to 
the  square  of  its  hypotenuse. 

Bent  over  John  Christiano,  Mr.  Mike  Robertson 
with  a  propery  bid  during  first  period  law.  The 
bids  give  the  student  a  basic  background  in  con- 
tracts for  everyday  life. 
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Ms.  Mary  KrJaris:  Drivers  Ed..  Mr.  Russell  Larson:  Pain 
ting,  Ceramics,  Art  Ml.  Mr.  Paul  Lehman:  Algebra-Trigo- 
nometry, Computer  l-ll.  Math  Dept.  Head. 


Ms.  Jacquelyn  Macomber:  Interior  Design.  Mr.  Steve 
Madden:  Health,  Physical  Ed,,  Freshman  Football  Coach, 
Asst.  Girls  Track  Coach.  Ms.  Cindy  Martin:  French  I- 
IV. 


Mr.  Robert  Martin:  Drivers  Ed.,  Ms.  Judy  McCabe:  Expos- 
itory Paragraph,  College  Vocab.,  Short  Novel,  English  I. 
Great  Books,  Edges  of  Reality,  Greek  Thought,  Ms.  Joan 
McDermitt:  U.S.  History,  Social  Living,  American  Govt.. 


Mr.  Lindy  McQuown:  Biology,  Freshman  Class  Adviser. 
Mr.  George  Meyers:  Metal  Shop,  Foreman's  Club  Adviser. 
Mr.  Charles  Millheim:  Shakespeare  Tragedy,  Expository 
Paragraph,  The  Essay,  Short  Story,  English  Sentence,  Bible 
Literature,  AP  English,  English  Dept.  Head. 
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Ms.  Lezlie  Obers:  Advanced  Foods,  Cake  Decorating,  Begin- 
ning Foods,  Sweetshop,  Foreign  Cooking,  Breads,  Main  Dish. 
Ms.  Sue  Otto:  Physical  Ed.,  Mr.  Frank  Pendergrass:  Music 
Theory  l-ll.  Concert  Band,  Symphonic  Band,  Jazz  Ensemble, 
Orchestra. 


Mr.  Michael  Peregord:  Basic  Woodworking,  Woodcrafting, 
Furniture  Making,  Junior  Varsity  Football  Coach.  Ms. 
Sharon  Pervo:  Algebra  l-ll.  Math  I.  Ms.  Lois  Regan:  Physi- 
cal Ed.,  Head  Girls  Tennis  Coach. 


Ms.  Debbie  Renkel:  Algebra  I,  Geometry.  Ms.  Winnie  Ridill: 

Research  Paper,  Visions  of  Utopia,  Black  Experiences,  Eng- 
lish I,  College  Vocab.,  Cinema  Shorts,  Vocab.  Building, 
Reading  for  Pleasure,  Technical  Writing.  Ms.  Dolores 
Root:  Art  l-ll.  Crafts  l-ll. 


Mr.  Chet  Sadonick:  Biology,  Sophomore  Class  Adviser, 
Key  Club  Adviser    Ms.  Kathy  Sands:  French  l-IV  Na- 
tional Honor  Society,  Language  Dept.  Head.  Mr.  Alan 
Schneider:  Construction,  Home  Maintenance,  Furniture, 
Basic  Drawing. 


Mr.  Jake  Schock:  German  l-IV,  German  Fellowship  Advisor, 
Freshman  Football  Coach.  Mr.  Richard  Scott:  Physical  Ed., 
Health,  Asst.  Basketball  Coach,  Asst.  Track  Coach,  Head 
Cross  Country  Coach,  Ms.  Sharon  Scrivens:  Typing,  General 
Business,  Cheerleader  Adviser. 


Ms.  Sue  Scrofano:  Algebra  l-ll,  Intro  to  Computer.  Mr. 
Ted  Siller:  Nineteenth  Century  Poets,  Radio  Broadcasting, 
Short  Novel,  Everyday  Speech,  Expository  Theme,  Acting  9- 
10,  Acting  l-ll,  History  of  the  Theatre,  Play  Productions, 
Public  Speaking,  Theatre  Greats.  Mr.  Robert  Smith:  Dist- 
ributive Education. 


Mr.  Dale  Thomas:  U.S.  History,  American  Govt.,  Chess  Club 
Adviser,  Ms.  Ellen  Townsend:  Shorthand  l-ll.  Typing  I, 
Junior  Class  Adviser.  Mr.  Mark  Ule:  Chemistry  NSM-SM. 


Ms.  Charissa  Urbane:  Biology,  Asst.  Volleyball  Coach,  Head 
Girls'  Basketball  Coach.  Mr.  Richard  Voiers:  O.W.E.,  Head 
Basketball  Coach.  Ms. 
Eileen  Wagner:  Calculus,  Algebra-Trigonometry,  Math  Analy- 
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Seated  at  her  desk  in  the  social  science  office, 
Ms,  Lois  Calmus  looks  over  a  history  essay.  Ms. 
Calmus  finds  the  different  ages  of  her  students  the 
only  problem  in  grading. 


While  listening  to  a  Bruce  Springsteen  album,  Mr 

Joe  Knap  marks  papers  for  his  classes.  Although  Mr. 
Knap  also  teaches  a  college  class,  he  does  not  find 
any  difference  in  difficulty  of  grading. 


Checking  it  out 

graded,  on  the  average,  close  to  sixty 
papers  a  day  for  her  English  classes. 
Over  the  space  of  a  year  she  corrected 
more  than  eleven  thousand  assignnnents 
which  consisted  of  an  assortment  of 
paragraphs,  essays,  tests,  quizzes,  and 
themes. 


f 


At  many  student's  first  thought,  home- 
worl<  was  given  by  an  educator  just  to 
annoy  them  or  to  give  them  something  to 
do  out  of  class,  but  that  was  not  so. 
As  social  studies  teacher  Ms.  Lois 
Calmus  explained,  "I  only  give  homework 
that  will  be  beneficial  to  the  students. 
Usually  it  is  to  reinforce  something 
that  was  missed  during  class." 

Ms.  Carole  Hodkey  estimated  that  she 


English  teacher  Mr.  Joe  Knap 
preferred  to  grade  his  abundance  of 
homework  while,  "listening  to  Bruce 
Springstein  and  reclining  on  the  couch." 

When  all  the  lesson  preparation  had 
been  done,  the  material  presented,  and 
grading  completed,  experimenting  with 
new  approaches  was  the  final  step  to 
sustain  a  high  level  of  academic  excel- 
lence. 


At  8:00  pm.  Ms.  Carol  Hodkey  taltes  time  from 
checking  papers  to  feed  her  dog  Teala  a  treat.  Not 
counting  the  time  giving  the  dog  treats,  Ms.  Hodkey 
takes  2-3  hours  a  night  to  grade  papers. 


Stacks  of  paper  at  his  side,  Mr.  Richard  Hale 
concentrates  on  the  typographical  errors  in  one  of 
his  Friday  timed  writings.  A  typical  Typing  I 
test  contained  5  errors. 


Grading 
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If  at  first  you 
don 't  succeed . 


When  something  works,  you  stick  with 
it.  And  when  it  doesn't,  you  try  some- 
thing else.  While  this  adage  relates  to 
many  areas,  it  applied  directly  to  the 
BHS  teachers. 

Physical  Education  teacher  Ms.  Sue 
Otto,  for  example,  spends  some  of  her  eve- 
nings at  Cleveland  State  taking  a  course 
in  anxiety  and  tension  releasement.  She 
explained  that  the  class,  "Has  brought 
me  more  up  to  date  on  the  difficulties 
students  have  and  how  to  help  solve 
them."  Through  this  course,  Ms.  Otto 
developed  improved  ways  to  help  her 
pupils  learn. 

Mr.  Thomas  Huntley,  in  his  first 
year  of  teaching  Psychology,  felt  that, 
"In  my  first  year  of  a  course  such  as  this, 
I  have  no  real  guide  to  follow  so  all  I 
can  do  is  evaluate  each  day's  happenings 
to  further  improve  my  teaching  of  the 
subject." 

Head  librarian  Ms.  Jennifer  Schwelik 
introduced  original  educational  ideas 
into  her  work.  About  the  new  look  in 
the  LRC  this  year,  she  stated,  "The 
different  signs  and  posters  not  only  are 
attractive,  but  some  people  actually  read 
and  learn  from  them."  She  also  said, 
"We've  had  demonstrations  and  have  held 
a  contest  to  try  to  increase  the  know- 
ledge of  the  students". 

Somewhat  along  the  same  line.  Bio- 
logy instructor  Mr.  Chet  Sadonick  spent 
about  two  hours  every  night  just  trying 
out  new  experiments  or  techniques  for 
use  in  the  classroom.  This  involved 
not  only  finding  activities  which  stu- 
dents can  do,  but  are  willing  it  do  as 
well.  Mr.  Sadonick  expressed,  "I  try  to 
find  things  that  they  can  relate  to.  If 
they  don't  understand  a  subject,  it  won't 
make  any  difference  to  them  if  they  learn 
it  or  not."  Expending  time  searching 
for  new  and  improved  methods  to  teach 
students  was  quite  a  task  to  any  educator, 
but  as  Mr.  Sadonick  put  it,  "Teachers 
do  their  best  to  help  students  get  a 
good  education." 


Freudian  principals  form  the  starting  point  of  tile 
starting  point  of  the  Psychology  curriculum.  Mr. 
Tom  Huntley  lectures  from  notes  which  he  prepares 
and  upgrades  nightly. 

In  mid-sit-up,  Ms.  Sue  Otto  stops  to  encourage 
students  in  their  exercises.  She  requires  her 
classes  to  do  warm-ups  to  prevent  muscle  injuries 
and  promote  physical  fitness. 


ssianment 
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Mr.  Tim  Wagner:  Physics,  A. P.  Physics.  Mr.  John  Wichman: 

World  History.  U.S.  History,  Ski  Club  Adviser. 


Ms.  Connie  Zeldner:  Spanish  l-il.  Ms.  Marilyn  Zeidner: 

Spanish  l-ll. 


Not  Pictured:  Mr.  Doug  Day:  Beginning  Band,  Varsity  

Band.  Mr.  Richard  Donaldson:  Spanish  I,  lll-IV  Mr.  Cyril 
Lipaj:  Basic  Drawing,  Architecture,  Machine  Drawing, 
Architectural  Drawing,  Shop  and  Art  Dept,  Head.  Mr. 
Charles  Robertson:  Law,  Accounting,  Student  Council 
Advisor,  Business  Dept.  Head. 


Ms.  Sally  Bales:  Special  Education.  Mr.  William  Buttermor 
Audio  Visual  Coordinator.  Ms.  Linda  Ferris:  Guidance. 


Ms.  Betty  Jane  Hull:  Guidance.  Guidance  Dept.  Head. 
Mr.  Frank  La  Marco:  Guidance    Ms.  Phyllis  Lipaj:  Nurse. 


Ms.  Glenda  Madden:  Tutor.  Ms.  Adelaide  Revnyak:  Guidance. 
Mr.  Ron  Rush:  Athletic  Dept.  Head.. 


Ms.  Jennifer  Schwelik:  Media  Specialist.  Mr.  Dale  Shelby: 
Home  School  Counselor.  Mr.  Steve  Steinhilber:  Guidance. 


Ms.  Alice  Tyler:  Tutor. 


Not  Pictured:  Dr.  Bill  Guinter:  Psychologist. 


By  adjusting  the  microscope,  Mr.  Chet  Sadonick 
helps  sophomore  Mary  Slaman  focus  on  a  thin  slice 
of  onion  skin.  The  microscope  can  get  up  to  400 
times  magnification  on  an  object. 

With  the  job  of  head  librarian,  Ms.  Jennifer 
Schwelik  must  keep  track  of  over  17,000  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers. 


Try,  try  again  - 
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Non-certified  sounds  like  a  person 
that  is  not  qualified  to  do  anything, 
but  could  any  of  us  do  without  them?  No 
way!  The  library  aides,  secretaries, 
cooking  staff,  and  custodians  provide 
vital  services  that  help  the  school  func- 
tion. 

For  the  times  students  went  in- 
to the  guidance  office  dazed  and  confused 
their  appointment  was  necessary  to  see  a 
counselor.  Who  scheduled  you  in?  Most 
likely  Mrs.  Maureen  Voiers,  head  guidance 
secretary,  who  made  around  30-40  appoint- 
ments, eight  to  four  daily. 

Students  who  finally  got  a  job  or 
were  accepted  to  college  needed  tran- 
scripts. No  need  to  panic;  Mrs.  Nelson 
helped  out.  A  student  needed  only  to 
hand  Mrs.  Nelson  $1.78  and  she  would 
send  a  transcript  to  a  prospective 
employer  or  college. 

The  library  aides  helped  students 
through  Sociology  reports.  Everyday 
Speech,  and  Biology  reports.  Ms.  Joan 
Seed,  Ms.  Bunny  Frederikson,  and  Ms. 
Katie  Dombey  served  students  and  teachers 
everyday  fron  7:30  to  3:30.  They  made 
sure  that  materials  were  available  so 
students  did  not  wander  aimlessly  among 
the  stacks  of  books. 

Who  cleaned  up  after  the  basketball 
games,  wrestling  matches,  and  gymnastic 


meets?  The  janitors,  Tom  Sunderland  and 
Carl  Hardgrove.  The  two  worked  the  night 
shift,  from  3  to  1 1  on  school  days  and 
from  11  to  6  on  the  weekends.  During 
school  hours,  they  were  responsible  for 
adjusting  the  furnace,  keeping  the  clocks 
synchrinized  and  patching  the  leaky  roof. 

Twelve  people  cook  to  feed  the 
masses.  That  is  a  1  to  1 13  person  ratio. 
All  cooks  had  to  be  at  school  by  10:30  to 
start  the  meal.  Helen  Kirk,  head 
dietician,  Ms.  Geraldine  McLaughlin,  and 
Liz  Bisch  would  do  such  jobs  as  prepare 
fresh  vegetables,  bake  hundreds  of 
cookies  and  strain  gravy. 

In  the  main  office  Ms.  Helen 
Solomon  handled  every  penny  that  had  to 
do  with  the  school.  She  did  this  daily, 
7:30  to  3:30. 

One  of  the  earliest,  non-certified 
persons  to  get  to  school  was  Ms.  Kathy 
Grant.  She  was  at  the  school  at  6:30 
every  morning.  Ms.  Grant,  took  care  of 
all  clerical  work,  and  also  called  in 
substitute  teachers  when  the  need  arose. 

Ms.  Denise  Sams  worked  in  the  attend- 
ance window.  Making  a  master  list  of 
absences  each  day  was  her  main  job.  She 
worked  Monday  through  Friday,  7:30  to  3:30. 
Ms.  Norma  Dick,  head  secretary,  managed 
the  high  school  office  from  8:30  to  4:30. 
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— Non-certified  Personnel 


In  the  cafeteria.  Charles  Cooper  ad|usts  a 
thermostat  to  maintain  a  comfortable  atmosphere 
Electricians,  who  fix  the  thermostats,  are  called 
by  the  custodians  about  ten  to  fifteen  times  a 
year. 


Non-certified  Personnel —  i 


Passing  time 

during., 
sparetime:- 


How  does  the 
administration  spend 
their  free  time? 


On  their  way  back  from  the  Lakeside  Cemetary, 

Board  of  Education  members,  Mr.  Victor  Strimbu, 

Mr.  Bob  Redor,   Mrs.  K.T.  Allen,  and  Mr.  John  Baulch  head  to  Cahoon  Park  for 

Memorial  Day  speeches. 


At  the  senior  prom  which  was  held  in  the  St. 
Demetrious  Church,  Assistant  Principal  Joe  Loom 
IS  busy  filling  glasses  with  punch. 
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-Administration 


Outside  of  his  office.  Athletic  Director 

Ron  Rush  answers  a  quick  question  from  senior 

Jean  House  concerning  a  winter  sports  pep  assennblv. 

In  a  classroom  across  from  his  office,  at 

Forestview  School,  Superintendent  Maynard 
Bauer  assists  a  group  of  first  graders  with  their 
daily  lesson. 


"I  love  music,  acting,  drama,  plays, 
anything  to  do  with  music,"  stated 
Loretta  Conrad,  assistant  principal  at 
Bay  High.  And  her  most  prized  possessions 
were  not  her  locks  and  l<eys,  which  she 
was  in  charge  of  distributing  to  all  the 
students  and  teachers,  but  her  baby  grand 
piano  l<eys. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  looked 
for  assistant  principal,  Joe  Loomis, 
you'd  be  likely  to  find  him  playing 
with  his  two  children,  Becky,  8,  Scott, 
1 1 ,  or  coaching  little  league  baseball, 
basketball,  or  football. 

Athletic  director,  Ron  Rush,  fitted 
his  position  to  a  tee.  During  the  summer 
months  he  loved  to  play  golf.  But  when 
winter  rolled  along,  he  was  an  avid 
football  fan.  He  also  enjoyed  taking 
his  family  to  the  Front  Row  Theatre,  or, 
if  could  find  the  time,  he  escaped  from 
it  all  on  a  camping  trip. 


During  his  spare  time.  Board  of 
Education  president,  Victor  Strimbu 
attended  his  children's  sporting  events 
and  enjoyed  playing  tennis  on  the  week- 
ends. He  also  enjoyed  reading,  jogging 
everyday  and  an  occasional  hunting  or 
fishing  trip. 

Assistant  superintendent,  Paul 
Spencer  spent  his  free  time  playing  in  a 
tennis  league  or  golfing.  He  also 
enjoyed  collecting  stamps. 

Phillip  Mengert,  principal  at  Bay 
High  School,  regularly  supported  athletic 
events  by  cheering  on  the  Bay  High  teams. 
At  home  Mr.  Mengert  took  pleasure  in 
reading  and  watching  all  the  Ohio  State 
football  and  basketball  games  on  T.V. 

Superintendant  Dr.  Maynard  Bauer 
relished  a  variety  of  sports  including 
bowling,  golf,  and  racquetball.  His 
other  hobbies  consisted  of  wine  making 
and  refinishing  furniture. 


At  the  half  time  of  the  Bay  vs.  North  Ridgeville 
game.  Principal  Phillip  Mengert  waves  flags  rep- 
resenting the  countries  of  each  A.F.S.  student. 


Administration- 
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Newly  remedied  in  1979,  Dover 
Junction  adds  much  new  space 
to  the  business  connmunitY  of 
Bay.  The  arcade  used  to  house 
Krogers'  and  Cunningham  Drugs. 
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ads 


Costs  on  publishing  a  year- 
book rose  6-10%  between  '79 
and  '80.  One  large  part  (over 
20%)  of  the  finances  was  the 
sale  of  ads.  A- 
long  with  the 
rising  cost  of  yearbooks 
came  higher  price  tags  on 
lunches,  gasoline,  and  tickets,  to 
name  a  few.  Students  were  forced  to 
make  a  decision  between 
holding  down  a  job,  or 
spending  the  next  four 
years  broke.  Kids  all  o- 
ver  the  country  turned  in- 
creasingly to  after-school 
employment.  Working 
your  way  through 
high  school,  then,  became 
almost  universal. 


As  prices  on 

just  about 

everything  climb, 

more  and  more 

l<ids  are 

worl<ing  after 

sctiool  and  on 

weel<-ends  to 

l<eep  thiemselves 

out  of  debt. 
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Artifacts  and  antiques  add  to 
the  fun  of  buying  gourmet  tidbits. 
More  than  200  varieties  of 
cheeses,  a  wide  choice  of  wines 
imported  and  domestic,  unusual 
rehshes  and  special 
treats  .  .  .  you'll  long  to 
sample  them  all. 

Complete  line  of  Bonne  Bell  cosmetics. 

•  Faroh's  Candies     •  Soda  Fountain 
•  Needle  Point  (Stitch  N'  Post) 

^^^ •  Cards  (Drawing  Board  Line) 

Plus  specialty  gift  items. 
Beauty  consultations  available 
6  days  10  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 


Qeorgetowi\Colnei§ 

18519  Detroit  Ave  ,  Lakewood,   Ohio  •  Ve  mile  east  of  the  Rocky  River  Bridge 
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Wholesale  Retail 

Experienced  Lighting  Consultants 

and  Suppliers  since  1960 


Tuesday,  Wednesday,  &  Friday  till  5:30  pm 
Monday  &  Thursday  till  9:00  pm 
Saturday  till  4:00  pm 


26691  Detroit  Rd. 

Westlake,  Ohio 

835-0440 


l\ 


E^ 

iS^m^ 

^    II 

1 

BEST  WISHES,  CLASS  OF  Ia80 

/ilvcr  Fox  Flouucr/ 
find  Gift/ 

27339  Detroit  Road 

Westlake,  Ohio 

835-3699 

Joann  Macheski 


TEE  EAIR  SMITH 


precision  cuts 
thermal  styling 
style  perms 
tints  &  highlighting 


Closed  Mon. 
9-7  Tues.  &  Thurs. 
9-5  Wed.  &  Fri. 
9-2:30  Sat. 


Christy  Hale 

Gymnastics  teacher.  Bay  Recreation 

Christy  Hale,   15,  has  been  teaching 
beginner's  gymnastics  for  two  years 
for  the  Bay  Recreation  Department. 
Christy  teaches  kindergarten  through 
fifth  graders  for  one  hour  once  a 
weel(  for  a  nine-week  session.  Christy 
gets  much  of  her  experience  from  being 
on  the  high  school's  gymnastic  team. 


27337  Detroit  Rd. 

Westlake,  Ohio 

871-9493 


Vj     PK(»l)l(   l.s 


Brauhaus  Restaurant 

19126  Detroit -331-1200 

Open  SUNDAY 
Noon— 8  p.m. 


SMORGASBORD 

German  and  American  Cuisine 

8  Different  Meat  Items 

5:30  to  9:00  P.M. 

Regular  menu  served  daily  3  to  1 1 

Free  Parking  Behind  Restaurint 

Friday  &  Saturday 

THE  BRAUHAUS  ORCHESTRA 


Working  your 
tproggn 
school 


You  would  never  believe  it,  but 
teaching  gymnastics  to  the  little  kids 
is  very  hazardous.  Their  feet  are  al- 
ways flying  around,  and  they  cause  many 
bruises. 

When  we  first  start,  the  children 
do  warm-ups.  Then  they  do  locomo- 
tion movement,  including  running,  hop- 
ping, and  skipping,  which  helps  them 
create  coordination.  Next,  the  child- 
ren do  strengthening  exercises,  crab- 
walks  and  seal  walks,  for  the  muscles. 
The  actual  tumbling,  from  forward  rolls 
to  cartwheels  comes  next.  The  last 
thing  we  always  do  is  "power,"  another 
strengthening  exercise  in  which  they 
do  sit-ups  and  push-ups. 

It  can  be  very  hard  teaching  the 
younger  children  because  the  parents 
frequently  stay  and  watch  so  you  real- 
ly cannot  yell  at  them,  you  just 
threaten  them  under  your  breath. 


Working  Your  Way 
Through  High  School  — 
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Open  'til  midnight 
every  day  of  the  year. 


Convenient 
Food  Mart 

27112  Detroit  Rd. 


For  all  your  travel  needs 


333-9190 


2 1 806  Center  Ridge  Rd. 


At  the  Corner  of  River  Oaks  Behind 
Dunkin  Donuts 


River 
Oak^ 
Travel 


Congra  tula  tions 
1980  Graduates 

from 

Tom  &  Larryj 


A  Weiss  Investment 


Situated  in  the  Center,  Bay  Center  Barbershop,  owned 
by  Mr.  Kenneth  C.  Howe,  thrives  with  the  aid  of  his 
two  children,  Bob  and  Karen.  Both  children  study  at 
Bay  High  School. 


Bay 
_  ,  Center 
Derbersnop 


*v     Health    ^ 
Foods  Inc. 


"For  the  Good  Taste  of  Health" 
Try  the  Real  Food 
Food  Store 


27130  East  Oviatt  Rd. 
Bay  Village,  Ohio  44140 


Judy  Zieske,  Prop. 
(216)  835-3153 
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"The  Family  Bowling  Center" 

Sign  up  for  our 

Parent  and  child  league 

this  fall. 

These  teams  may  be 

comprised  of  any 

combination 

father  /son,  mother  /daughter 

mother  /son,  father  /daughter 


27229  Wolf  Rd. 

Bay  Village,  Ohio  44140 


Phone  871-091  1 


B©§7  JL^m 


Snackbar  and  Lounge 


Bob  Abbott 
Jim  Spevock 


COfNGMTULi^TIOMS 
GMDU/^TIMG 


In  search  of  munchies  for  an  upcoming  Halloween 
party,  Shery  Priest  compares  prices.  A  bag 
of  candy  corn  sells  for  79(t. 


REGO'S 
Supermarkets 


30050  Detroit  at  Crocker  Rds 
835-4880 

24350  Center  Ridge  Rd. 
871-6100 

19779  Center  Ridge  Rd. 
333-3445 


Bay  Board  of  Education 


Victor  Strimbu  K.  T.  Allen 

Robert  Fedor  John  Batch 

Russell  Geuther 


Doreen  Walker,  17 
Waitress,  Riviera  Restaurant 

Doreen  has  worked  at  the  new  Riviera 
Restaurant  since  it  opened  in  July.  The 
work  has  been  Interesting. 


Learning  a  new  job  can  be  tough  when  no 
one  bothers  to  train  you.  Now  that  I  have 
all  of  the  skills  under  my  belt,  work  is  a 
snap.  A  restaurant  job  can  really  be  quite 
fun,  especially  after  hours  when  the  em- 
ployees go  out  together. 

Being  a  waitress  allows  you  to  meet  many 
people  you  normally  wouldn't  and  to  find 
out  what  they  are  like.  This  can  be  quite 
intriguing  when  these  people  just  happen  to 
be  tall,  dark,  and  handsome  young  men.  My 
job  now  is  more  exciting  than  my  previous 
occupation  as  a  cashier  supervisor  at 
K-Mart  in  Westlake. 


Working  your  way 
through  high  school 
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Classes  &  Private  Lessons 

Ballroom  at  4189  Pearl  Rd. 

Lu  &  Chez  Cavana 

19032  Detroit  Ave.. 

333-1585 

Disco  —  Fox  Trot 
Waltz  —  Jitterbug  —  Mambo 
Polka  —  Cha-Cha  —  Merengue  - 
Sambo  —  Tango  —  Rumba 


DOovono 
once 

tudio 


Best 

wishes 
r-fo  the 
L.ldss  f  ,^ 
o\  8o 


Pizza  and  Spaghetti 


John  Fragapane 
Bakery  and  Deli 

27241  Wolf  Rd. 

Bay  Village,  Ohio  44140 

835-5525 

28625  Lorain  Rd. 

North  Olmsted,  Ohio  44070 

779-6050 


[fragapane 
[jakery 


TWO  LOCATIONS 

734-8646  /  777  3421 
4641  Great  Northern  Blvd. 

Open  11:00  A.M. 

Wednesday  thru  Saturday 

Open  4:00  P.M. 

Sunday  thru  Tuesday 

Dine  in  or  Carry  Out 

779-5522 

30135  Lorain  Road 

Northwood  Plaza 

Open  4:00  P.M. 
Tuesday  thru  Sunday 

Carry  Out  Only 


miller's 

of 
al^ewood 


:3^  Vffll 


Compliments 
of 
the 

Schwing 
Family 


Typing 
Photos 
Mimeo 
Telephone  Answering  Service 


271 12  East  Oviatt 
871-4045  871-6150 


i 

^H^ll 

P 
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m  Arthurs 
m  Shoe 

gs 

f^B 

m 

Tree 

^ — -  -  .^^B 
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With  a  shoe  in  hand,  Mike  Swords 
works  in  the  back  room  of  Arthur's. 
Arthur' s  Shoe  Tree  has  occupied  its 
present  location  for  eleven  years. 

-B 
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r                                                                                             ^ 

Bring  u/  your  mor^ey  goo.             j 
1  Together  uuo  c  ^n  moke  it  hoppen. 

1     Express  Depositor 
1     24-Hour  Depository 

Safe  Deposit 
1     Free  Parking 
1     Over  1  50  Banking  Services 

Visa 

ReservAccount 

Auto  Loans                                  | 

Home  Improvement  Loans       1 

Fast  Cashier  Bank-in-a-Box 

1 

1           Q^  CLEVELAND  TRUST 

Bay  Village  Office 
1       27323  Wolf  Rd. 
1       Bay  Village,  Ohio  44140 

1        Member  FDIC 

L 

Banking  Hours                                   | 
Mon.-Thurs.  9:30-2:30                  | 
Friday  9:30-6:00                             1 
Auto  Window  &  Walk-Up 
Mon.-  Thurs.  8:30-3:00 
Friday  8:30-6:00 

TPBuel 


ay/  vves 
ecrcbriQ 
crvice 


Airlines 
Cruises 
Package  Trips 
Resorts 
Tours 


20545  Center  Ridge 
Rocky  River 

333-0700 

Maior  credit  cards  accepted 


Working  Your  Way 
Through  High  School 
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To  put  the  ball  in  play,  Todd  Lewis  blows  his  whis- 
tle as  the  players  huddle  behind  him.  Todd  began 
working  at  the  Y,  because  he  enjoys  helping 
small  Children. 


Working  your 


throu£ih 
hoot 


sc 


Todd  Lewis,  Referee 
YMCA 

Senior  Todd  Lewis  has  worked  as  a  referee 
for  third  and  fourth  graders  since  Septem- 
ber. As  Todd  puts  it,  "My  job  is  not  so 
much  calling  penalties  as  it  is  helping 
the  kids  and  coaches  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  game. "  He  refs  various 
teams  of  youngsters  in  football,  basket- 
ball and  baseball. 

I  got  started  in  this  job  through  my 
Dad.  He  works  a  lot  with  the  West  Shore  Y, 
and  he  mentioned  they  needed  refs.  I've 
always  enjoyed  helping  my  little  brother 
and  his  friends  improve  in  sports.  These 
games  at  the  Y  are  really  neat  because 
it's  not  a  must-win  situation.  Those  kids 
are  just  out  there  to  have  fun.  But  the 
coaches  can  really  get  uptight  about  it. 
One  time,  I  was  reffing  a  game,  and  the 
coach  thought  I  should  have  called  a  pen- 
alty. He  came  flying  off  the  field  scream- 
ing at  me.  I  explained  to  him  that  play 
hadn't  been  on  my  side  of  the  field;  the 
other  coaches  and  referee  had  called  the 
penalty.  When  they  called  us  over  to  talk 
about  It,  this  coach  just  turned  very  red. 
I  didn't  hear  another  word  out  of  him  for 
the  rest  of  the  gamel 

With  all  its  problems,  I  still  really 
enjoy  my  job.  The  pay  is  good,  but  I'm 
not  really  concerned  with  the  money.  I 
like  to  work  with  kids. 


Sales,  Service,  Installation 
Bradley  Faucets  Kohler  Fixtures 
Large  stocks  of  faucet  parts,  supplies 
A.O.  Smith  Hot  Water  Heaters 


Visit  our  showroom  and  see  our  display 


WeSTUFE 

Read  THE  Westside  Weekly, 
published  every  Wednesday. 
Full  of  news,  views,  and 
helpful  information  for 
Cleveland's  "best  side". 


We  honor  Master  Charge  &  Visa 
21946  Lorain  Rd.  331-6522 
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A  Touch  of  the 
Old  West  in 
Avon  Lake, 


Route  83  at 
Walker  Road 


SHops 
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26943  Westwood  Rd. 

Westlake,  Ohio 

871-5797 


^^ 


589  Dover  Center  Rd. 
Bay  Village,  Ohio 
871-0424 

Precision  Hair  Cutting 


Lakewood,  Ohio 


Daniels- 
Parker 


26693  Brookpark  Extension 
North  Olmsted,  Ohio 
777-3390 


siiuer 
square 

.    Hairstiop    . 


Bookkeeping.  Accounting  and  Tax  Services 
26747  Brookpark  Extension 
North  Olmsted.  Ohio  44070 
Telephone:  (216)  734-3200 


comPReHensNe 
BooKKeepiMG  seRMices 


933-5503  Lorain 
871-1356  Cleveland 

33461  York  St. 
Avon  Lake,  Ohio 

Next  to  Avon  Lake 
Shopping  Center  at 
Electric. 


on  LQRC  rave 
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19333  Detroit  Rd. 
Rocky  River,  Ohio 

Open  Daily  Until  9:00  P.M. 
10  to  6  on  Sundays 


The  MONGY  NUMBePv 

781-3333 


m 


Euclid 

National 

DanK 
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Waterfalls  near  the  Hal  Briggs  Photography  Studio 
provide  a  backdrop  for  the  Briggs'  family  portrait. 
The  waterfall  is  also  a  favorite  location  for 
senior  pictures. 


< 

hal 
briggs 


':3 


photography  i  \  ^ 


410  LAKE  AVENUE 
ELYRIA,  OHIO     44035 
323-€222         CLEVE    779-7504 


Cammann 


27016  Knickerbocker  Rd. 

Bay  Village,  Ohio  44140 

871-9450 


"A  Haberdashery  and  a 
whole  lot  More" 


GEIGER'S 


Featuring  clothing  and  sportswear 

for  young  men  of  all  ages 

and 

Cleveland's  finest  ski  and  sporting 

goods  sfiop. 


Haberdashery  —  Sporting  Goods 
14710  Detroit  Ave. 


In  the  Center  of  Lakewood.  Ohio.   521-3881 


y 
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In  his  Dover  Center  Rd.  office,  Mike  Farmer  provides 
consultation  for  insurance  buyers.  Each  nine  weeks, 
Mike  speaks  to  the  driver's  education  classes  on  car 
insurance. 


STATE    FARM 


INSURANCE 


Like  a  good  neighbor.  State  Farm  is  There 

State  Faffn  Insurance  Companres  —  Home  Offices;  Bloomington,  Illinois 


Featuring: 

Submarine  Sandwiches 

Fresh  Meats 

A  complete  line  of 

Foreign  &  Domestic 

Beers  &  Wines 

Groceries  —  Beverages 


bay  Supereile 


328  Bassett  Rd. 

Open  9  a.m. -10  p.m.  daily 

9  a.m. -5  p.m.  Sundays  &  Holidays 

Faris  Alameh,  Owner 


fl[  QftJ 


Rentals,  sales,  repairs,  accessories,  and  lessons 


632  Dover  Center  Rd. 
Bay  Village,  Ohio  44140 
835-0385 

A  six  string  electric  guitar  catches  the  fancy  of 
sophomore.  Sandy  Podojil.  In  addition  to  selling 
and  renting  musical  instruments,  Village  Fine  Arts 
also  gives  lessons  in  a  number  of  different 
instruments. 


Talk  to  four  of 
the  best  insurance 
agents  at  once 


.  .  .  your  State  Farm  agent!  He's 
trained  to  be  your  car,  home,  life, 
and  health  insurance  agent.  See 
or  call: 


Michael  D.  Farmer 

380  Dover  Center  Road 

Bay  Village,  Ohio  44140 

Phone:  Off.  (216)  835-1971 


20780  Center  Ridge  Rd. 

(across  from  Westgate) 

since  1947 

333-2422 


serving  from 

7  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 


I  Ru/liC 
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Precision  Haircuting, 
GUYS  &  GALS 


Laude'i 


REDKER 


1397  Warren  at  Detroit 
Lakewood  521-7777 

Upstairs 


p^  The  sale  of  newspapers,  school  supplies  and 

■  other  stationary  needs  make  up  a 

J    i  day's  work  for  Tish  Reilly  at  Sells. 

J 


Homemade  candies, 
Fine  gifts,  and 
School  supplies 


590  Dover  Center  Rd. 


.  M.  Hendershot 


SELL'S 


\ 
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Interiors           ^ 

933-2556 

835-0787 

449  Avon  Belden  Rd. 

Avon  Lake,  Ohio  44012 

Carpet  —  Linoleum  —  Tile  —  Ceramic  —  Formica 

Interior  Decorating  —  Custom  Drapes  —  Wall  Coverings 

Nearly  finished,  Linda  Yoo  dusts  one  of  the  more 
obscure  lint-catching  spots.  She  receives  about 
$27.50  a  week  as  her  salary. 

Linda  Yoo 

Casual  Domestic  Work 

Linda  Yoo,   17.  has  been  cleaning  her  rel- 
atives' house  for  one  year.  Cleaning  is 
a  hard,  but  well-paying  job,  and  she  has  a 
set  routine  for  every  Saturday  morning. 

I  usually  trade  off  each  house  each 
week.  I  start  with  the  bathrooms;  they're 
the  worst,  and  I  like  to  get  them  over 
with.  Then  I  sweep,  clean  the  windows, 
and  vacuum  the  furniture.  Lastly,  I  al- 
ways dust  because  it's  near  the  end  and 
it's  the  easiest.  I'll  probably  continue 
cleaning.  It  gives  me  spending  money  for 
weekends  and  clothes. 


Northern  Ohio's  Largest  Realtor 

>HGM  Realtors 

16  Locations 

Don't  settle  for  anything 

less  than  the  leader. 


Bay  Village 
Lakewood 
Rocky  River 
West  Cleveland 
Avon  Lake 
North  Olmsted 
Brunswick 
North  Ridgeville 
Vermillion 
Commercial  Office 
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871-9812  574  Dover  Center  Rd. 

Steakburgers  and  Sandwiches 

Kosher  Corned  Beef 

Roast  Beef 

Deluxe  Party  Trays 

Homemade  Salads 

Domestic  and  Imported  Beers 

and  Wines 

OPEN  7:30-10:30  PM 

Seven  Days  a  Week 
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The  A.F.  Goldenbogan  Company 

Suite  1625 

Superior  Building 


Insurance  since  1925 


A  premium  quality  drapery  service 

Adjust-a-drape 

Fold  Finishing 

Guaranteed-length  drapery  cleaning  service 


Visit  Reehorst's  Tux  House  for 
the  finest  in  formal  wear  rentals 
19441  Detroit  Rd. 
625  Dover  Center  Rd. 


l^ct^Gnorst    v^l 


Gancps 


625  Dover  Center  Rd. 
Bay  Village,  871-7770 
21984  Lorain  Rd. 
Fairview  331-7555 


19441  Detroit  Rd. 
Rocky  River  331-2000 
23456  Lorain  Rd. 
North  Olmsted  777-1406 


620  Dover  Center  Rd. 

Mon.-Sat. 

8  a.m. -6  p.m. 

Closed  Wed. 

871-0866 


YMIaae 
larber 
Shop 


Union 
Commerce 
^.   Bank 


The  Bank  That 
Starts  with  YOU 


Dover  Center 

Wolf  Office 

Hours 

Book  Depot.  Inc 

355  Dover  Center  Rd. 

10-8  daily 

The  Landings 

Robert  Hoffmeister,  Manager 

10-6  Sat. 

933-4292 

835-1881 

1-5  Sun. 

Hardbacks  —  paperbacks 
Juvenile  —  special  orders 


GOOD 
LUCK 


t 
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Clarke  H.  Joy  Company 

30405  Clemens  Rd. 

Westlake,  Ohio 

835-5555 


CLASS 

of 

'80 
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Lakewood 

Camera 

Shop 

since  1937 

"Lakewood's  only  complete  PHOTO  Supply  House" 

Pentax,  Rollel,  Nikon,  Kodak,  Agfa, 

Olympus,  Gossen,  Ricon,  plus  many, 

many  more 

Our  personnel  are  knowledgeable. 

Detroit  at  Warren 

226-7469 


One  and  one-half  times  larger  than  the  camera,  the 
telephoto  lens  Lisa  Podojil  holds  can  magnify  up  to 
500  feet.  Mr.  Lester  Long  displays  an  electronic 
flash,  as  well  as  a  larger  camera  of  the  same  make. 


Xuyahoga 
(^Savings 


'Let's  be  clothes  friends. 


"Your  family  financial  friend. 

21680  Center  Ridge 
356-0650 

Hours: 

Monday-Wednesday  9:00-4:30 

Thursday-closed 

Friday-9:00-6:30 

Saturday-9:00-2:30 


electrical  plumbing,  tools, 
window  repairs,  lawrt  &  garden, 
hot  water  heaters 


A  busy  summer  day  leaves  Pat  Walborn  hurrying  to 
fill  orders.  Baskln-Robbjns  has  served  as  many  as 
3500  customers  in  one  day. 


In  need  of  a  new  look,  Kathy  King  has  Ray,  of  Salon 
Sands  blov^-dry  her  hair.  A  typical  cut  and 
blow-dry  style  costs  about  $14.50. 


SALON         J 


Pleasing  You, 


Personalized 


624  Dover  Center,  Bay  Square  Shopping  Center 
871-6963 


Patricia  (Pat)  Walborn,  ice-cream  scooper 
Baskin  Robblns 

Pat  Walborn,   16,  started  working  at 
Baskin  Bobbins  in  July,   1979.  She  enjoys 
the  work,  but  admits  that  it  can  get  bor- 
ing at  times. 

My  job  basically  Is  to  make  ice-cream 
cones,  sundaes  and  decorate  cakes. 

Everyone  shares  in  the  cleaning  up  after 
store  hours.  We  have  to  fill  ice-cream  bins, 
cup  holders,  etc.  Then  we  clean  the 
glass  panels  in  the  freezer  and  wash  the 
floor.  We  rotate  these  jobs  so  one  per- 
son isn't  getting  stuck  doing  all  the  work. 

We've  had  a  few  unusual  things  happen 
while  I've  been  workingthere.  For  example, 
I  was  making  three  sundaes  at  once  and  as 
I'd  get  a  topping  on  one  of  them,  I'd 
slide  it  down  the  counter  to  put  something 
else  on  it.  One  of  them  slid  too  far  and 
fell  over  the  end  of  the  counter  into  the 
garbage.  I  always  get  calls  asking  what 
time  Dairy  Queen  closes. 

The  best  part  of  the  whole  job  is  that 
each  time  we  work  we  get  a  treat  worth  up 
to  $1.10.  Who  says  a  job  isn't  fattening? 
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At  Halle's,  downtown,  Doug  MacCrae  watches  for  would- 
be  shop-lifters.  His  face  must  be  blacked  out  for 
security  purposes. 


your 


Doug  MacRae.  store  detective 
Halle's,  downtown 

What  do  Dick  Tracy  and  Doug  MacRae 
have  in  common?  No,  they  are  not 
both  comic-strip  characters,  but  both 
are  detectives.  This  summer,  mild- 
mannered  Doug  MacRae  acquired  a  job  at 
Halle's  portraying  a  stern,  hardnosed 
detective. 

It  didn't  bother  me  to  wake  up 
every  morning  at  six  to  catch  a  bus 
because  my  job  became  more  gratifying 
each  day.  I  am  not  permitted  to  leak 
any  information  pertaining  to  on-the- 
job  busts.  It  is  strictly  confiden- 
tial. However,  I  did  monitor  on 
hidden  T.V.  cameras,  girls  that  walked 
through  the  store.  I'm  considered  a 
plain-clothes  detective;  therefore,  I'm 
not  a  badge  flasher.  Sure,  it's  a 
demanding  job  but  I'm  satisfied. 


GRCDC'f 


Fine  Delicatessan 
Coffee  Shop 
Party  Goods 
Beer  and  Wine 


27213  Wolf  Rd. 

in  Bay  Shopping  Center 


Uunlingbn 
Ployfpuse 


"Ohio's  IVIost  Beautiful 

Theatre!" 

28601  Lake  Road 

Bay  Village,  Ohio 
44140 

1 50  Showcase 
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Completely  intrigued  by  the  translucent  decora- 
tions. Jim  Little  comfortable  seats  himself  on 
a  display  couch.  Each  room  setting  is  changed  at 
least  once  a  month. 


morgan  if  hershman 


871-1966 
Open  7am-9pm 
7  days  a  week 
Party  Rooms  Available 


Cake  &  Steak 


In  need  of  a  special  gift,  Sarah  Slaman  decides  on  a 
pewter  ashtray.  Among  others,  crystal  bells  are  one 
of  the  most  popular  gifts  found  in  the  Wayside  shop. 


WAYSIDE  SHOP 


Gifts 

Books 

Jewelry 

Candies 

Glasswear 

Hallmark  Cards 

DETROIT- 

N 

COLUMBIA 

shell^h;^ 

Diamonds  —  14K  Jewelers 

Watches  —  1  dents 

School  Rings 

Road  Service 

Engraving,  Etc. 

Air  Conditioning 

Tune  Up 

Front  End  Alignments 

Brakes 

r^a/i^  (^^mie/'j 

25486  Detroit  Rd. 
Westlake,  Ohio  44145 
835-1659 
Ray  Roth 

445  Avon  Belden  Rd. 

Avon,  Lake,  Ohio 

933-3159 

Outdoor  Clothing  and 
H.D.  Lee  Headquarters 


Lee  jeans 
Down  jackets 
Dingo  boots 
Cowboy  hats 
Saddles 
Shirts 
Blouses 
Leisure  suits 
Leather  hand  bags 
Hunting  supplies 


36775  Detroit  Rd. 
Avon,  Ohio 
(2161  934-5131 
Dan  Forthofer 
871-8987 


Avon 
Hardware 
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Bask  in  -Robbins 


We  cater  any  party 


20006  Detroit  Rd.,  Rocky  River 
331-9868 

27217  Wolf  Rd.,  Bay  Village 
871-9735 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.E.  Bell 


THE 

CPDINET 

6HOPPE 


American  Traditional 
Home  Furnishings 

Featuring  Ethan  Allen 
Free  Decorating  Service  Available 


24165  Detroit  Rd. 
Westlake,  871-8844 


% 

r  r 

3.P.  HOFFMAN 

CO. 

Painters  and  Decorators 

J. P.  Hoffman  Jr. 

871-3924 

20006  Detroit  Rd.,  Rocky  River 
331-9868 

30109  Ednil  Dr. 
Bay  Village 

R 


4795  West  139th  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  44135 

267-1672 
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468  Richmond  Rd 
Richmond  Hts. 
291-3377 
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12126  York  Rd. 
North  Royalton,  Ohio 
44133     237-8745 
237-8719 


Attention  dairy  CREAMERS:  (you  know 

who  you  are)  Did  you  know,  had  it  not 

been  for  this  cow  all  our  fun  may  not 

have  been  possible?  Could  you  imagine 

no  cream  fights,  cream  rods,  cream 

pies,  creaming  cars,  C.C.  and  I.E, 

(those  last  two  are  different,  though) 

BLAH!  Thanks  all  you  schnookums,  I 

love  you,  stay  crazed,  you  all  deserve 

the  best  in  life.  (Cute  cow.  Huh?!) 


Two  all  beef  patties,  special  sauce,  lettuce, 
cheese,  pickles,  onions  on  a  Sesame  seed  bun.  Mmm, 
yum,  Joe  Barrille  prepares  these  morsels  constantly 
at  the  Westlake  McDonald's, 


Joseph  Barrille.  griiier 
MacDonalds,  Westlake 

Joseph  Barrille,   1 7,  has  been  a  grill 
person  since  the  new  MacDonald's  open- 
ed. He  began  training  for  the  job 
July  tenth  so  he  would  be  ready  for 
the  store 's  opening.  He  is  a  senior 
at  Bay  High,  and  when  he's  not  work- 
ing Joe  enjoys  practicing  on  his  bass 
guitar. 

When  I  start,  I  put  the  buns  for  the 
sandwiches  in  a  toaster,  setting  the 
timer.  Then  I  lay  down  regular  meat 
and  push  the  computer  control  on  the 
grill.  After  20  seconds,  the  timer 
light  flashes,  indicating  that  the 
meat  must  be  seared. 

As  the  meat  is  seared,  the  tops  of 
the  buns  are  usually  dressed.  Then, 
after  putting  the  heels  (the  bottom 
part  of  the  bun)  in  the  toaster,  the 
signal  to  turn  the  meat  is  sounded. 

Each  pattie  is  turned,  then  I  sprin- 
kle grilled  onions  on  top.  The  top 
bun  is  usually  already  dressed,  so  I 
pull  the  heels  out  of  the  toaster  and 
place  them  on  the  sandwiches. 

Finally,  I  push  the  finished  prod- 
uct down  toward  the  bin  where  they  are 
to  be  wrapped  and  sold;  then  I  start 
all  over  again. 

I  eat  at  MacDonald's  everyday,  and  I 
still  find  the  food  edible.  But  most 
of  the  other  employees  have  lost  their 
taste  for  the  products  we  sell. 
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Offers  Senior  Portraits 

In  Creative  &  Outdoor  settings 

as  well  as  Traditional  settings 

The  Landings 

Avon  Lake 

933-5709 

Mon.-Fn.   10-5:30 
Sat.  9-2 


Available  at  North  Dover 
&  Bay  Hardware  stores. 


Manufacturers  of  "Dependable"  products 
since  1951 


19627  LakeRd. 

Rocky  River,  Ohio 

44146 


You'll  feel  right  at  HOME 


A  friendly  place  with 

nice  people  to  serve  you  .  . 

just  the  right  place  to  save. 


Passbook  Savings  •  Certificates  of  Deposit 
12222  Madison  Ave.  •  Lakewood,  Ohio  44107 
(216)  226-0510  •  4  offices  to  serve  you 


h 


HOME 

FEDERAL 

SAVINGS 


27311 
west  oviatt 

835-300 

the  ■■ 

gib 

partners^c. 

I  realtors 


27311  West  Oviatt  Rd. 
Bay  Village 
Ohio  44140 


chreibmans 


Class  Rings 

Full  Jeweler  Service 

Bridal  Registry 

Crystal 

China 

Silverware 

Free  Giftwrapping  for  all 

occasions 


Famous  for  fine  foods  - 
The  best  for  less! 

the  unique  shopping  experience 


Tlinotti's 

Vest-Bay  Wine 
Shop 

"All  Your  Party  Needs" 

'ood  Luck  to  the  Class  of 

980! 

\ 


50038  Detroit  Rd. 
Westlake  by  K-Mart 
'hone  .     ,  871-8990 


1  compare  prices  on  class  rings.  Sarah  Lynch  i 
stigates  Schreibman  Jewelers  with  the  assist- 
ce  of  Mr.  Bill  Stroh.  Over  13  styles  of  class 
gs  for  girls  provide  a  wide  selection. 


Heinen's 


—  8850  Mentor  Ave.,  Mentor,  Ohio 

—  834  Dover  Center  at  Wolf.  Bay  Village 

—   19219  Detroit  Rd.,  Rocky  River 

—  300  Aurora  Commons,  Aurora,  Ohio 

2180  So.  Green  near  Cedar,  University  Hts. 

—  2195  So.  Taylor  near  Cedar,  Cleve.  Hts. 

—  2747  Van  Aken  at  Shaker  Square 

—  17021  Chagrin  Blvd.,  Shaker  Hts 
—  Landerwood  Plaza,  Pepper  Pike 

—  860  SOM  Center  Rd.,  Mayfield  Village 


Mon.  thru  Sat.  9-6 
Thurs.  and  Fri.  till  9 


Lee's 
Women's 
World 
Coiffures 


Precision  Hair  Cutting 


19341  Detroit  Rd. 

333-5361 

18208  Sloane  Ave. 

228-4914 

26325  Detroit  Rd. 

835-1864 

Mike  Strimbu,  packer 
Fisher  Fazio's 


Mike  Strimbu,   18,  has  been  a  packer 
at  Fisher  Fazio's  on  Walker  Road 
since  the  beginning  of  summer. 
Packer  is  the  term  for  the  boys 
that  pack  groceries  in  bags. 

We  have  to  wear  brown  corduroys, 
a  long-sleeved  shirt,  and  a  brown 
bow-tie  every  day.  The  manager  likes 
us  to  look  nice  and  be  on  time  every- 
day. One  day  my  mom  brought  me  a 


Working  your 
/ tnroggn 
)oT 


tin 
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shirt  to  Fazio's  because  I  was  late 
and  didn't  have  it.  As  it  turned  out, 
it  was  my  sister's  blouse! 

I  get  paid  once  every  month,  about 
$3.20  an  hour,  but  it  can  go  up  ten 
cents  a  month  if  I'm  on  time  everyday 
and  do  a  good  job.  I  don't  mind  my 
job  at  all  —  it's  not  bad  starting  at 
12:00  noon! 
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Typical  afternoons  caddying  at  Westwood  Country 
Club  consist  of  not  just  caddying,  but  good  exercise 
and  a  chance  for  a  suntan.  Dave  Popp  oversees  a 
new  customer. 


NOCK5. 
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David  Popp,  caddy 
Westwood  Country  Club 

Dave  Popp,   17,  has  been  a  caddy  at 
Westwood  for  the  last  4  summers. 
He  has  never  had  any  other  jobs 
except  for  cutting  lawns  once  in 
a  while.  His  brother  now  works  for 
Westwood,  also. 

I  like  being  a  caddy.  The  hours  are 
pretty  good,  and  I  don't  have  to  go 
everyday.  Of  course,  the  more  I  go, 
the  more  money  I  make.  I  guess  I 
probably  make  more  than  I  would  working 
in  an  indoor  job,  but  I  don't  think  I 
did  when  I  started. 

On  a  usual  day,  they  have  a  roll 
call  and  then  the  person  who  got  out 
last  the  day  before  gets  to  go  out 
first  that  day.  If  I  have  to  wait 
before  a  group  of  golfers  needs  a 
caddy,  I  play  basketball  or  some  other 
game.  Then  I  get  assigned  to  someone. 
When  I  get  in,  I  check  into  the  caddy 
master,  and,  with  a  little  luck,  I  can 
go  home.  However,  if  I  want  to  make 
some  more  money,  I  can  go  out  for 
another  round.  One  round  usually  takes 
4  or  5  hours. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  job 
are  that  I  get  to  meet  interesting 
people.  Also,  by  working  in  the 
summer,  I  have  a  better  chance  for  a 
job  in  the  clubhouse  in  the  winter. 
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"Complete  Prescription 
&  Cosmetic  Service.  -  -" 


A  staple  in  Bay  since  1949.  Avellone  pharmacy  sells 
everything  from  gum  to  cosmetics  and  cards.  Cheryl 
Fleming  takes  an  order  from  one  of  the  store's  cus- 


871-2044 


27251  Wolf  Rd 


(g©ffiiS©ff 

Tickets  for  All  the  World's  Airlines 

Everything  in  Travel  and  Vacations 

No  better  way  to  make  your  jet  away 


Do-it-yourselfers  Welcome! 

Pouuell  Builder/ /upply 


ready-mix  concrete,, 
complete  masonry  supplies, 
slag,  sewer,  and  drain  tile 

1320  Dover  Center  Rd. 


871-6611 


Formica  kitchen  cabinets 
and  vanity  cabinets 
Custom-made  Formica  tops 


creative 
cabinets 


27023  Knickerbocker  Rd. 
Bay  Village,  Ohio  44140 
Call  for  a  free  estimate. 
871-1318 


ne  to  the  experts  for 

I  your  ski  equipment, 

nis  equipment,  and  a 

athletic  footwear. 

25040  Center  Ridge  Rd. 
Westlake 


CeURTS 

&siopes> 


skis,  a  popular  brand  for  beginning  skiers,  are 
immended  to  Nancy  Coffin  by  the  manager  of  Courts 
Slopes.  In  addition  to  selling  excellent  ski 
tennis  equipment.  Courts  and  Slopes  also  pro- 
s  a  complete  line  of  running  sfioes. 


In  need  of  a  new  pair  of  tennis  shoes,  Betfi 
Chapman  investigates  Bay  Sportsman's  selection 
with  the  help  of  Grant  Schwede.  This  pair  of  Nike 
Roadrunners  costs  $27.00. 


871-0750 
Frank  C.  Westfall 


27221  Wolf  Rd. 
Bay  Village,  Ohio 


Photo  Supplies  and  Sporting  Goods 


BAYS 


pORTSWAf* 


SHOP 


24389  Detroit  Road 
\Afestlake,  Ohio 

835-5599 


Fine  food  and  a  candlelight  atmosphere. 


the  law  firm  of: 

Burke,  Vannucci,  Gareau,  Hildebrand 


River  West  BIdg. 

2  1360  Center  Ridge  Rd. 

Rocl<y  River,  Ohio 

33 1-6500 


331-3100 


We  specialize  in  the  entire  legal  needs  of  the  family 


James  W.  Burke 
John  Hildebrand 


Dominic  Vannucci 
James  Galligher 
John  Shepard 


Patricl<  Gareau 
Dale  Short 


Coletta  Andresh,  Waitress 
Myron's  Restaurant 

Coletta  Andresh,   17,  has  been  a  waitress 
at  Myron's  since  1977.  She  started  work- 
ing at  the  age  of  15  in  her  parents'  res- 
taurant, Chubbs. 

I  was  hired  as  a  waitress,  but  I've 
done  just  about  all  the  jobs  at  one  time 
or  another.  I've  washed  the  dishes,  bus- 
sed tables,  and  now  I  work  afternoons  as  a 
hostess.  The  work  is  usually  lots  of  fun, 
but  everything  gets  boring  at  times.  I 
remember  on  nights  when  we  were  slow,  the 
previous  owner  would  teach  us  karate  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor. 

My  duties  include  lighting  the  candles 
on  my  tables,  stocking  the  buffet,  and 
checking  on  my  stations. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  enjoy  working  so 
much  is  the  people.  Most  are  really  nice, 
and  it's  interesting  meeting  different 
kinds  of  people;  I  get  along  really  well 
with  everyone.  I  think  that's  important. 


-    A    VanNest 

Behind  the  stained  glass  counter,  Coletta  Andresh 
prepares  sandwiches  for  the  customers.  Not  only 
famous  for  its  stained  glass  decorations,  Myron's 
2 1  different  flavors  of  ice-cream  are  locally 
renowned. 
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^nnors 
Florists 


Flowers  and  a  complete  line 
of  gifts  for  all  occasions. 


871-9200 
271 15  Knickerbocker  Rd. 


Bay  Shopping  Center 
Bay  Village,  Ohio 
871-8580 


871-4534 

163  Avon-Belden  Rd. 

Avon  Lake,  Ohio 

and 

32000  Detroit 

Avon,  Ohio 


DAIRY  QUEEN 


618  Dover  Center 
Bay  Village 


After  renovations  which  cleaned  up  and  enlarged  the 
Dover  Center  Dairy  Queen,  it  has  now  become  a  popular 
Ice-cream  parlor  for  Bayites,  Robin  Elliot  prepares 
a  quart  of  chocolate  ice-milk  for  carry-out. 


MILLER  MEEK5  &  LYNCH  RERLTORS 

626  Dover  Center  Road,  Bay  Village.  Ohio  44140  (216)  835-3200 


LLOYD  <^  MANWELL 


Drive  a  little,  save  a  lot. 


ike  Road 

von  Lake,  Ohio 


Cleveland  871-1390 
Avon  Lake  933-3291 


^  r 
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Backpacker's  Shop 
)t  Ohio  Canoe  Adventures 

Midwest's  Leading  Canoe 
and  Backpacking  Headquarters 

5128  Colorado  Avenue 

P.O.  Box  2092 

Sheffield  Lake.  Ohio  44054 

835  -0861 


Reece  Fabbro.  President 


'Each  office  is  independently  owned  and  operated. 


Mary  A.  Griswold 

sales  associate 

business:  356- 1444 
residence:  871-0742 


The  Eckhardt  Companies 


OntuQ^w 


jtTZI 


21808  Center  Ridge  Road 
Rocky  River,  Ohio  441  16 


Compliments  of  Del  Gorris: 


VVishre 
Success  to  the 

QradLiatin^ 

Class  of  80 


3Amm  MLUCE 

25393  LORAIN  RD  ,  N   OLMSTED  779-8788 


SKI  OUTFITTERS 


"V 


Products  of  Distinction 
for  America's  Schools 


-Class  rings  of  matchless  beauty 
-Announcements  of  distinctive  elegance 
-Trophies  of  masterful  design  and  finish 
-Awards  of  lasting  satisfaction 


SERVING  AMERICA'S 

FINEST  STUDENTS  FOR 

OVER  60  YEARS 


H.  Ted  Hedstrum 
255  South  Park  Drive 
Aurora,  Ohio  44202 


ADLER-IBM-SCM-SEIKO-ROYA. 

PORTABLE  AND  ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 


Sharp  Electronic  Office  Calculators 


i 


-Factory  Trained  Technicians 

-Sales 

Low 

priced,  high  quality 

-Repair 

reconditioned  typewriters 

-Leasing 

on  display. 

-Rental 

-Ribbons 

17625  Detroit 
Lakewood 
228-1444 

5363  LORAIN  ROAD 


POOLS  &  POOL  TABLES 


-      t 


Congratuldtions 
B^y  Tennis  Teams 

Outstanding  Year 


Compliments  of: 

Westlake  Tennis  Club 

1097  Bradley  Road 

Westlake,  Ohio 


A  wide  selection  of  birdfeeders  at  Cuyahoga 
Landmark  caters  to  all  sizes  and  varieties  of 
fowl.  Brian  Patton  selects  a  thistle-seed 
feeder  for  small  birds. 


LANDMARK  ■ 

677  Dover  Center  Rd. 
Westlake 

871-1500 


ilMJ  /1D6  R€nLTV  CO. 


"Where  Service  Really  Counts' 

561  Dover  Center 
Bay  Village,  Ohio 


R.  F.  Hosmer 
Manager 


We  have  a  staff  of  Professionals  to 
serve  your  every  Real  Estate  needs!! 
Call  us!  You'll  be  glad  you  did! 

871-5915 


WHERE  THE  PROS  BOWL 


-32  Lanes 
-Billiard  Lanes 
-Lounge 


Open  seven  days  a  week 
9:00  am-4:00  am 


2  1329  Center  Ridge  Road 
Fairview,  Park,  Ohio 
333-0616 


westgate 
Lanes 


Wcddng  Yoar  Way 

Ttvough  Hi^  School 


^  lij  C/ 


27321  Wolf  Road 

Bay  Village  Office 

835-1500 

CL€ARV 

Nine  offices 

^ ^        La. 

serving  western  suburbs. 

eiAiiOB* 

^0^  ■  Plants         ■ 

^  Bay  Shopping  Center  ■         and        I 

■       Flowers      ■ 


Bay  Shopping  Center 
21221  Shopping  Center 
27237  Wolf  Rd.,  Bay  Village 
871-1711 


Prom  Corsages, 
Flowers, 
Plants,  Gifts 


At  Mrs.  Jean's 
Greens,  you're 
always  welcome. 


In  Mrs.  Jean's  Greens,  Coletta  Andresh 
chooses  from  the  small  terranum  plants 
which  can  fill  a  bowl  for  95  cents  each 


Village 

Insurance 

Agency 

Off.:  871-8400 

Res.:  871-6959 


lUarusa 
InsurancG 


YOUR  INDEPENDENT 
SALESMAN 

Business  —  Home  Life — Automobile 


Kamms  Sewing 
Center 


17019  Lorain  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44140 
Telephone:  476-0400 


■eina 


_  SJ  _ 


Premier  Studic 
of  Fine 
Photography 


BURGER 

KING 


Compliments  of  your  local 
Burger  King  Restaurants. 


28364  Lorain  Rd. 
North  Olmsted,  Ohio 
44070 


DIVIEDA 


Family 
Restaurants 


Four  locations  to  serve  you  better 
and  still  growing! 


Brookpart  &  Pearl 

Euclid 

5  198  Pearl 

27577  Euclid 

459-2727 

COCKTAILS                         261-2027 

AND  BANQUET 

Mentor 
7501  Mentor  Ave. 

FACILITIES 

AVAILABLE            ,ooZ"oZ,,,, 

942-6900 

871-3448 

Chris 

&  Chris  Patouhas,  Owner — Operators 

3  Doors  N.  of  Perkins  in  Bay 

628  Dover  Center 

871-6666 

Experienced  Professionals 

Specializing  in 

Bridal  Photography 

and  Fine  Portraiture. 

_l 

Although  Cheryl's  major  responsibility,  watching 
the  switchboard,  keeps  her  busy,  she  also  helps 
out  by  running  errands  and  typing. 


.     Working  your 
w.ay  tprogan 
school 


high 


Cheryl  Thinschmidt,  Swichboard  Operator 
Bay  High  School 

Cheryl,  a  Bay  High  junior,  attended 
classes  during  the  first  five  periods  of 
the  day.  At  noon,  she  headed  for  the 
office,  where  her  basic  responsibility 
was  to  answer  the  phone.  Cheryl  pre- 
pared for  the  long  job  before  the  first 
day  of  school;  she  spent  an  afternoon 
in  training  Ohio  Bell,  and  received 
on-the-job  training  with  the  secretaries 
during  August. 


Working  in  the  office  is  a  great  job; 
there's  no  transportation  problem,  and  it 
keeps  my  evenings  and  weekends  free— 

that's  important  to  me.  Sometimes  when 
I'm  working,  callers  ask  me  if  I'm  a  stud- 
ent. I  always  say  no,  because  when  I'm 

working,  I'm  not  a  student.  I'm  get- 
ting paid,  after  all. 

I  was  really  surprised  to  get  this 
job  because  they  usually  don 't  hire 
juniors,  as  it  hasn  't  worked  well  in 
the  past.  I  decided  to  apply  anyways, 
and  the  administration  hired  me!  Since 
I  had  to  fit  all  my  classes  in  the  morning, 
I  got  to  schedule  courses  even  before 
seniors. 

All  in  all,  I  really  enjoy  my  job. 
I've  learned  a  lot  and  I've  gotten  to 
know  the  people  in  the  office  in  a  way 
I  never  would  have  as  a  student. 


Working  your  way 
Through  High  School  — 
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PRINTING  SPECIALISTS 


Dick  Schmidt 

18622  Detroit  Ave. 

Lakewood,  Ohio  44  W7 

(216)  226-4747 


P.O.  Box  233 

Mentor.  Ohio  44060 

1216)  951-1444 

P.O.  Box  142 

Ponte  Vedra.  Fla.  32082 

(904)  285-2287 


26703  Brookpark  Road  Ext. 

North  Olmsted,  Ohio  44070 

(216)  779-5300 


Motorists  Insurance  Companies. 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Advartiaanwnts 


I 


McCollum 
Insurance 
Agency 
Inc. 


Income  Tax  Preparation 

appointment  only 

—  City 

—  Federal 

—  State 

—  Personal  Property 


Anne  ITagla?    ^ 
tax  consultant 


0^^ 


MERCURY 
LINCOLN! 


LaRiche 

Lincoln 

Mercury 

We  service  all  Ford  motor  cars 


24400  Center  Ridge  Road 
Westlake,  Ohio  44145 
835-3700 


PEBPLES  SAVfNB! 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 


King  James  Plaza 
25060  Center  Ridge  Road 
Westlaiie,  Ohio  44  145 


871-4004 
31300  Lake  Road 
Bay  Village 


—Mark  V 
— Lincoln 

—  Versailles 
— Marquis 

—  Cougar 
—XR-7 

—  Capri 
— Bobcat 

—  Monarch 
— Zephyr 
—Z-7 


The  purchase  of  25  small  pizzas  (worth  one  point 
each}  entitles  the  Goom'ba  Nick's  patron  to  a 
free  t-shirt.  Tony  Snead,  who  works  for  his 
father,  the  owner,  models  his  own  shirt. 


G00M*BA 

Nick's 


332  bassett 
bey  village 


871-4625 


raCD 


Barbara  and  Wiley  Auman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.W.  Babcock 

Ed  and  Carol  Berneike 

Mike  and  Rose  Boccia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  C.  Boggs 

Ted  and  Kay  Bowinkelman 

Frank  and  Mariam  Break 

Patty  Bremer 

A!  and  Carol  Buchta 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Caprio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Casey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Charvat 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.J.  Corrigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  Dessauer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  DuPerow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terence  G.  Dwyer 

John  and  Judy  Edwards 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  Eldred 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Fedor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  P.  Fenton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  J.  Fielden 

Roger  and  Nancy  Finch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Foxx 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W.  George 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.O.  Gillespie 

J.C.  Good 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Gorgas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Hammerschmidt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hanhauser,  Jr. 

Jack  Hardman 

John  R.  Hassett 

Nan  and  Carl  Hawk 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Haymond 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Hoffman,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.A.  Holleman 

John  and  Georgia  Hook 

Bob  and  Jane  House 

Bob  and  Betty  Jones 

Ruth  and  Woody  Jones 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Jordan,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Karcher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.E.  Keever 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  G.  Kidwell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  King 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Kline 


Dr.  William  Lawther 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Leiser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heinz  G.  Linke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.D.  List 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Lumsden 

Jim  Marquardt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Matzlnger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.L.  May,  Jr. 

Marvin  and  Louanne  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Milliken 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Moore 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  J.  Moore 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Monnett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Myers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kevin  G'Donnell 

Lucille  and  Bob  O'Linn 

John  H.  Parker,  Attorney 

Carol  and  Perry  Pascarella 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Plott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.R.  Purdum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Reddish 

Ralph  and  Judy  Rothfusz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Schall 

JoAnne  and  Larry  Schwing 

Judy  and  Jim  Scoby 

Judy  and  Jack  Sellers 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Slaman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nick  Snead 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Steiner 

Kathy  and  Vic  Strimbu 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Stuckhart 

Talawanda  Creek  Railroad 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  L.  Templeman 

George  and  Jo  Theis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Thibo 

George  and  Barbara  Thomas 

Fred  and  Annett  Wagner 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Tobert  M.  Welsh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  K.  Whittemore 

Burt  and  Edie  Wolf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Yoo 

Herman  and  Tomi  Yount 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Zailer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Ziegler 
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Abad,  Lisa 266.267,161 

Abbott.  Bill 24.88,89,161,248 

Abdalla.  Beth 274, 1  14, 1  15, 16  1 

Acromet  Metal  Fabricators 249 

Acton,  Matt 56.76.161 

Adamcik,  Chris 161,162 

Adamcik,  Karen 161 

Adkins.  Michelle 161 

Administration 224.225 

Advanced  Courses 156,157 

Advertisements  232-263 

Afghanistan  40 

A.F.  Goldanbogan  Co.,  The 243 

A.F.S 16.98,102,103 

Agnew,  Mr.  Spiro  40 

Ahlers.  Laura  268.161 

Aldndge.  John  97.161 


Arie 


Allen, 


..207 


.  Chris 


56.161 

Allen,  Ms.  K.T 226 

Allington.  Doug 269,268.270,161 

Allphin,  Dane 94 

Alspaugh.  Don 


Allien,  Luke 
Allien.  Matt  , 


Anderson.  Susan 268.271, 18.88, 161 

Andersson,  Tom 56,77. 16  1 

Andre.  John 267,58.161 

Andre,  Suzanne 268,271.161,169 

Andreano.  Caria  161 

Andresh.  Coletta 191,230,256 

Andresh.  Michael  

Animated  Blue  1  12,1  13 

Archambeau,  Jill  161,162 

Anng.  Ms.  Lynn  214 

Armitage.  Matt  78.79,191,198 

Aronson,  Eric 161.239 

Aronson,  K.C 271,88.161 

Art     140,141 

Arthur  s  Shoe  Tree  235 


Ashbrook,  Todd  161 

Assemblies  24,25 

Assenheimer,  Mr.  Carl  55,56,76.77,214 

Auman,  Joe 68,214,191 

Ausl.n,  Anne    274,191,240 

Austin.  Matt  65,161 

Austinson,  Todd 90,161 

Avellone  Pharmacy 19.252 

Avon  Hardvuare 248 

Avon  Lake  Travel  238 


Artin 


.161 


Babcock,  Matt  274,107.54,55,191 

Babson.  Jerry  151,191 

Bacher,  Blair 267,270.161 

Baerenstecher.  John 

Bailey,  Denise 274.31,97,161,166.207 

Bailey,  Robin 114,137,161.248 

Bailine,  Brad    161 

Bailine,  Gail 2,161,238 

Baird,  Doug  191 

Balch,  Charlie 269.105,161 

Bales.  Ms   Sally  223 

Baiogh.  Doug       78, 161 

Balogh.  Lmda  161 

Band.  Concert /Varsity 122.123 

Band.  Jazz    122,123 

Band  Marathon        23 

Band.  Marching  16.98 

Band  Symphonic    122,123 

Bangert,  Mark    51.94.191,211 

Bangham,  Carl    83,161 

Barker,  Kathy 66,136,191.212 

Barker,  Leslie  136,137,161 

Baron.  Danielle 274.88.191.253 

Barrenstecher.  John 161 

Barrett,  Robert 91.161 

Barrile.  Joe 191.249.254 

Barth.  Moira 118,109,270.161,176 

Baseball,  JV  97 

Baseball.  Varsity  96.97 

Basketball.  Boys    Freshman    76,77 

Basketball.  Boys' JV  76.77 


Basketball.  Boys'  Varsity    72.73 

Basketball.  Girls'  JV  74.75 

Basketball.  Girls'  Varsity 74,75 

Baskin-Robbins  248 

Batts.  Debbie 147.161 

Bauer,  Dr    Maynard 20,227 

Bauer,  Neil      246,274.31.55.161.175 


,  Mr    John 


.226 


Bay  Beauty  Shoppe 237 

Bay  Board  of  Education 233 

Bay  Center  Barbershop 232 

Baycrafters  18 

Bay  Delicatessen 

Bay  Hardware  245 

Bay  Lanes 233 

Bay  Pool  22 

Bay  Sportsman     2S3 

Bay  Superette 240 

Bay  Travel  Center 253 

Bay  Village  Office 235 

Bay  West  Secretarial  Service  235 

Bay  Window/ 110.11 

Bebbington,  Nancy 190.19 

Beck.  Dave 267.16 

Beeler.  Kim 16 

Beeler,  Lori 268.16 

Begin.  Menachem  40 

Begnaud.  Ed  4 

Begnaud.  Paul 266,58.59, 16 

Behming.  Harry 16 

Beid.  Richard 16 

Belles,  John 149 

Bendlin.  Greg 191 

Bennett,  Dave 73,92,150, 163 

Benson.  Julie  92.163.191.235 

nand.  Ed 163 

srgan,  Jenny 267.266,163 

eike.  Jim 65,147.163 

eike.  John 267.274,94,95.191 

eike.  Mary 43,163 

Jlsen,  Erik 65,163 

/aid.  Gavin  163 

Best.  James  163 

Best.  Kelly 

Beuthien  Barb  163 

Biesterfeldt,  John 163 

Biever.  Kathy 168 

Bike-a-thon 18,22,23 

Bilak,  Carol  163 

Billinghufst.  Cindy  163 


Bitlman,  Mr    David 214 

Bird,  Becky 191 

Bird,  Richard 

Bird.  Robyn  163 

Bires,  Michelle 1  1.274. 109.271,270,163 

Bisch,  Ms.  Liz 229 

Bochicchicu,  Greg 163 

Bolin.  Jim 77 

Blake,  Pat 65.1  12,163 

Blanchard.  Darlene  163 

Blanchard.  Debbie  92,191 

Blank.  Kim 191 

Bleisath,  Scott  163 

Bloomfield.  Greg  73.56.163 

Bloomfield,  Jeff 270,56.163 

Bloomfield,  Jenny 128.163 

Bloomfield.  Ms.  Karen  214 

Bobniz.  Mr.  Anthony  269.74,105.146.214 

Boccia.  Karen 163 

Boccia.  Tom  274,50.51,94,14  7,191 

Bochicchio,  Greg 

Boggs,  Joe  92,191 

Boggs,  Nancy  92.93,163 

Bogo,  Dan 56,163 

Bolin,  Jim 56,163 

Bonne  Bell  230 

Book  Depot,  Inc 243 

Bookeeptng,  Accounting  and  Tax  Services     237 
237 

Bouhalf.  Joe  

Botfvditch,  Glen  163 

Bowmkelman.  Mark    266,191 

Bowles,  Bob  55,191,233 

Bowles.  Deanne    .- 163 

Bowling  90,91 

Bowman,  Allen  191 

Boyd.  Heather 163 

Boykin,  Lee 127.240.240 

Boykin.  Terry 56,163.231.250 

Bozak.  Dan 50,51,192 

Bozak,  Denise 192 

Brabant,  Mark 163 

Bradshaw.  Denise  192 

Brandt,  Mr.  Paul  214 

Brane.  Rhonda  

Brane.  Rodger 

Brazell,  Ken  163 

Break,  Frank  94. 192  196,230 

Break.  Jim 163 

Bnetenbach.  Greg  268.89.139 


Ensemble — Front  row:  Beth  Ramsayer,  Dave 

Volf,  Dave  Beck.  Dave  Foote,  Stephen  Summers,  Dav 

Back  row:  Boris  Bremer.  Brad  Scoiten.  Mark 


Myers.  Chris  Ziegier.  Lisa  Abad.  Dave  Messina. 
Chrrs  Kearney.  Ed  Ehrbar.  Ann  Peeling,  Linda  Nagy, 
John  Andre.  Doug  Ramsayer.  Don  Wolf. 


Girls  Gfee  Club — Front  row:  Jenny  Bergan.  Sandy 
Podojil,  Miriam  Wagner.  Beth  Chapman,  Joy  Mauer, 
Laura  Norman.  Cindy  Clark.  Second  row:  Julie 
Funtik.  Mary  Miller,  Becky  Wellniz.  Jenny  Souder. 


Mary  Berneike.  Beth  Abdalla.  Tisa  Gammons.  Back 
row:  Gwen  Hampton,  Sheryl  Priest.  Ann  Mudler, 
Kate  DeVos.  Kathleen  Kirlik,  Shern  Knauf. 
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Bremer    Dave 

Britton    Linda 

Britton,  Sally    274.108,271,107,271,163.233. 

246 

Brown.  Peter  

270.163,166 

Bruce    Tim 

Burmeister  Funeral  Ho 

TIB 2B6 

223 

Cabinet  Shoppe.  The  248,249 

Cahoon  Sisters 19 

Cajka,  John  56 

Caldwell,  James 268.56,165 

Caldwell  Travel 235 

Calmus.  Bob  274,270.192,193,242.256 

Calmus,  Ms.  Lois  214.219 

Cambodia  40 


Campo,  Jeff 

...91.10,15,56,97,165 

Carlson,  Curt 

65.163,165 

Carmody.  Michael  

B4.165.56.238 

Carson,  Mtke  

270.163,165 

Cavana  Dance  Studio 

Chapman,  Elizabeth  

Chapman,  Scott 

234 

..267.260.108.211.94 

165,253 

56,57,139,165 

Cheerleaders,  Varsity 

69 

Chesney.  Michelle  

192,194.195 

City  Hall  19 

Clark,  Cindy 267.151.165 

Clark.  Dave 266.165,236 

Clark.  Mofly 268,165 

Clark,  Steve 165 

Clarke,  H.  Joy _.244,245 

Claycomb,  Jim 194 

Cleer.  Kelly 266.274,268,17.38. 

101,194 

Cleer.  Sandy  165 

Cleveland  Trust  235 

Closing  276-280 

Coady,  Doug 63,147,194.198 

Cobbeldick.  Bruce 

Code,  Cindy 270.70.110.165.188 

Code,  Michelle 270,165,166 

Code.  Tricia 270,268.194 

Coffin,  Nancy 274,270,115,165.253 

Coleman,  Catherine  165 

Coleman,  John 

Coleman.  Tom  84 

College 191 

Collins,  Meredith  165 

Collin's  Studio 250 

Comaneci,  Nadia  40.41 

Community 6,18-23 

Compann,  Jim  76,166 

Comprehensive  Bookkeeping 237 

Conrad,  Ms.  Loretta  226 

Conners,  Colleen  13 

Conw/ay.  Martina 125 

Convenient  Food  Mart 232 

Cook,  Mr.  Cliff  55,56,97.214 

Cook,  David 56,165 

Cook,  Phil 76,165 

Cooley,  Chris  165 

Cooley,  Dave  165 

Coolidge,  Ms.  Judy 214 

Cooney,  Sheila  165 

Cooper.  Mr.  Charles 229 

Conway,  Martine 165 

Cornwell.  Todd  

Corona,  Danielle 194 

Corona,  Lori  244,259 

Corrigan,  Mickey 165 

Corrigan,  Tim 194 

Cotman,  Sheryi  268,162,167 

Coulton,  Tom 92.93.167 

Courts  and  Slopes 253 

Cowan,  Leslie    194 

Cowden.  Marcia 167 


Cowell,  Beth ig 

Cox,  Dave    17,19 

Coyne.  Glenn 266,274.236,19 

Coyne,  Neal 76,97.16 

Craft,  Carter 271.55,167,23 

Craig,  Kyle ., 160,16 

Cramer.  Kim 194,24 

Crates.  Bill 19 

Crawford,  Michael 16 

Crayton,  Gerald 9 

Crayton.  Grover 76,16 

Creative  Cabinets  25 

Creech.  John    65,97,16 

Creech,  Sue 19 

Creps,  Del  271,63,82,83,86,87,16 

Crews.  Mr,  Curt  21 

Cnstiano.  Joe  107,271,129.19 

Cnsliano,  John 181.167,219,234.25 

Cromwell.  Todd ig 

Crook.  Donna 16 

Crook.  Lynne  271,16 

Cross  Country 50-S 

Cross  Country,  Boys'  Freshman 5 

Cross  Coufitry,  Boys'  JV fi 

Cross  Country  Boys'  Varsity S 

Cross  Country,  Girls'  Varsity 52,S 

Crousore,  Tammy 16 

Crow.  Debbie  16 

Crowe.  Chris 269.35.102,162,16 

Crumbaker,  Beth    16 

Crumling.  Doug 65,16 

Crumling,  Judy 92.136.145,16 

177.23 

Cseh,  John 56.76,97,164,16 

Cseh,  Mike   55.97,19 

Csikos.  Ilona 16 

Cuebas,  Joel 19 

Cummmgs.  Kelly  269,16 

Cunningham,  Chris  56.16 

Cuyahoga  Savings 24 

Cyprysiak.  Rae  Anne 16 


G 


Dacek,  Lydia 16 

Dailey,  Doug 56.16 

Dailey,  Peter 269,268,16 


Orchestra — Front  row:  Leslie  Perna,  Olivia  Dorsey. 
Marc  Hall,  David  Rickson,  Kristin  Wiese,  Susan 
Kier.  Nancy  Coffin,  Dave  Liska-  Second  row: 
Janice  Meyer.  Jenni  Schall,  Sherri  Knauf.  Anne 


Hausmann.  Laurie  Nagy,  Laura  Purdum,  Janet  Jac 
Michele  Kosboth,  Karl  Ehlefs,  Heidi  Wiese,  Ellen 
Saltis.  Third  row:  Karen  Howe.  Annette  Kraml. 
Patli  Harrington,  Sue  Griffiths,  Jane  Groeneweg, 


{  Cleer.  Linda  Yoo,  Patti  Walborn.  Tony 
mann.  Jeff  Taylor.  Dave  Messina.  Back  row 
I  Hendershot,  Suzanne  Andre,  David  Chang. 
nk  Hansen.  Jeff  Ziegler,  N^ncy  Milbrandt. 


Jeanne  Schuster,  Donna  Ouigley.  Jim  Fietden,  Linda 
Nagy,  Ann  Peeling.  Stephen  Summers.  David  Beck. 
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Dairy  Queen   257 

Datev,  Sean  167 

Daley,  Terry 194 

Danials,  Doug  78.167 

Daniars.  Parker  Funeral  Homo    237 

Danials,  Scott  167 

Dashwood,  Ron  237,55,167 

Daso.  Dave 267.9.59.146.167 

Davies.  Ann 268,167 

Davies,  Dave 55,194 

Davis,  Jeff 56,57 

Davis,  Mike  65,167 

DaviS.  Sharon  266.268,271.68,167 

Day,  Mr    Doug 223 

D8.D         175 

D.E.C.A 98.126,127 

Dechert.  Sue 109.75.74.271,94.167 

DeCrane,  Helen   253,60,147.167 

DeLassus.  Ms.  Georgette 109.214 

Demilrus,  Jeff   83.167 

Demitrus,  Jim 167 

Denis,  Erin 167 

Dessauer,  Diane 167 

Dessauer,  Donna 194 

Deter.  Lynn  269,268.167 

Detlev,  Brian 167 

Detroit-Columbia  Shell 247 

Devos,  Kate 267,269.167 

Dianiska,  Janet  194 

Dianiska,  John 

Dick.  Jim 56,167 

Dick,  Kevin 167 

Digiacomo.  Mike 78.79.194 

Dignan,  Jay 


,  Jeff. 


.168 


Dockrill,  Joe 65.168 

Dolan.  Tracy 270,168 

Domasinsky.  Charleen 232.168.259 

Donaldson,  Mr,  Richard  223 

Donmoyer,  Tim  168 

Dorer,  Roger 35, 194 

Dorsey,  Gale 274,22,194 

Dorsey.  Olivia 168 

Doverspike,  Kelly 88,125.168.184 

Doyle,  Mike 55 

Draudt,  Andy 168 

Draudt,  Chris  168 

Duesing,  Kate 168 

Duesing,  Martie 266.269.196 

DuftiGld.  George  63.97.198 

Duffin.  Mike 


OuPerow.  Jeft 

Durk,  Kim 168 

Ourk.  Lisa 70 

Durk,  Susan 173.168,173 

Dusek.  Ms.  Dofis  214 

Dwyer,  Terry 

Dye,  Dave  46 

Dye.  John 109.271.63.96, 


a 


Eastman,  Marion 

268,168,169 

Edviiards,  Shandra  

274,269,156,102 

Ehike,  Gretchen 

168,246.259 

Eisaman,  Mark 

..  56.77,168 

Eldr  d 

Energy  Crisis 

41 

Ershek.  Liz 

269 

102,166,168 

Euclid  National  Bank 

238 

Faile,  Karen  i68 

Fain,  Jim 55-94 

Fain.  Terry 50,51.94.168 

Fall  Play     30,31 

Fames.  Mary  igB 

Farhari.  Mike  92 

Farmer,  Mr.  Micheal   240,241 

Fashion 172 

Fasnachl.  Jim  

Fassnacht,  Susan  168.262 

FCA  271.98 

Fechter.  Debra 168 

Fechter,  Mark 

Fedor,  Chris   274.22.97 

Fenker,  Liz 168 

Fennimore,  Todd 

Fenton,  Paul   274,109.107,271.62.63.70.78 

Ferns.  Ms 125.223 

Field  Coronation 17 

Field.  Craig  271 

Field,  Scott 85.83,168 

Field  Trips 28,29 

Fielden.  Jim 8 

Finch.  Amy 274.271.55.88,204 

Finch,  Ann 70,168 

Finicle.  Rob 83,97 

Finney.  John 

Firalio,  Kate  9.94,168 

Firaho,  Marge 108,168 

Firalio.  Sue 274,108,109,39,40 

Finch,  Ms.  Jean  214 

Fischer,  Erik 168 

F'sler.  Al 55 

Fleming.  Cherie  60,150.168.178.252 

Fletcher,  Felicia ,. 168 

Flofis,  Stefano  269,63,102,103 

Folkman,  Larry I68 

Folkman,  Ron 

Football 54-57 

Football,  Freshman  56 

Football,  J.V 56-57 

Football,  Varsity  54-55 

Foote,  Dave         267.83 

Ford.  President  Gerald 40.41 

Ford,  Kelly    .  168 

Fording,  Janet 71,168 

Fording.  Sue  168 

Forestview 20 

Forror,  Melinda 268,100,101.168 

Forror,  Randy     

Fcsler.  Karen  74,168 


Fosler,  Doug    269.160,168 

Fourth  of  July 19 

Fowler.  Kelley 168 

Fox,  Kathy 125.168 

Foxx,  Debbie  199,69,68 

Fragapane  Bakery 234 

Fraley,  Mark  55 

Francali.  Dave 168.56 

Francy,  Scott 52,53,88.168 

Frankie's  Pizza 234 

Frazier,  Ms.  Marilyn .214 

Frederickson,  Ms.  Bunny 229 

Friedel.  Ms,  Sue 61 

Fuehrer.  Steve 

Fuller,  Karen  199 

Funtik.  Julie      267,52.92.168 

Funtik.  Lisa..  10,92,199.214 

Fyfe  Plumbing  Co  .  Inc 236 


o 


Gadd.  Michelle . i68 

Galdun.  Gail 268.40.101,168 

Galligan.  John  .  

Gallo,  Renee  I68 

Gammann    240 

Gannon,  Bill 168 

Gantos.  Carol 168 

Gardner,  Jenny  66.139.170 

Gardner.  Judy 127,199 

Garofalo.  Diane  168,258 

Garrett.  Dave ,199 

Garrett,  Ms,  Gale  214 

Garrett,  Steve 274,181.55.170,178 

Garrity,  Chris 170 

Gatsos,  Diane  199 

Gavin,  Ms.  Janice 214 

Geaslen.  Janna 274.181,70.111.166.170,258 

Geiger.  Jessica 199 

Geiger's  .  .     240 

George,  Holly         199 

Germain.  Stephanie  170 

Garome,  Amy  268,170 

Gerson,  Gail  7.170 

Gerstein.  Anne     1  78.250 

Gerster,  Brad    271,170 


Rockettes — Front  row:  Karen  Faile.  Liz  Ershek.  Mauer.  Heather  Jenkins,  Betsy  Hall   Amy  Holschuh, 

Connie  Milbrandt,  Dana  Simpson.  Lorri  Wagner.  Sue  Judy  Townsend    Back  row:  Cheryl  Reddish,  Lezlie 

Penick.  Laura  Cha-vat.  Lisa  Candisky,  Beth  Sullivan,  Bush.  Jill  Snyder.  Carolyn  Henley.  Tara  Panon, 

Laura  Smith,  Second  row:  Linda  Yoo.  Sue  Firalio.  Karen  Howe.  Kelly  Marlier.  Kate  Elliot.  Pam  Scully. 

Debbie  Kraml.  Cheryl  Fleming.  Alison  Meader,  Jill  Val  Kiskin, 


Science  Club — Front  row:  Robin  Ellk)t.  Wayne 
Meyer,  Laurie  Nagy,  Lynn  Deter,  Liza  Chang.  Larry 
Kell.  Julie  Zillich,  Larry  Taranto.  Second  row: 
Kate  DeVos,  Charlie  Balch,  Heather  Trask,  Kathy 
Keane.  Dave  Wolf.  Lora  Moody.  Sherri  Knauf.  Mary 


Simmons.  Back  row:  Jeff  Hawk,  Kelli  McNaugh. 
Dave  Popp.  Mike  Teiberis,  Kathleen  Kirltk,  Jenny 
Eaton,  David  Rickson.  Sue  St,  Aubin,  Man  Heschel 
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Geuther.  Jim 73,92.170 

Geuther.  Steve 56,77.167,170 

Ghezzi,  Ms.  Karen  214 

Gibson    250 

Gibson.  Todd 65,170 

Gilberti.  Scott 170 

Gill.  Jeff 270 

Gill.  Julie 170 

Gillespie.  Chris 51,199 

Gillespie.  Mike  51,170 

Gilner.  Debbie  170 

Ginnane.  Joe  170 

Glee  Club 1 16.1 17 

Glenview 20 

Glover.  Marty 1  70,256 

Gold 269,161 

Golden.  Jack 265.170 

Golf 91 

Gomtnel.  Ben 170 

Good,  Bob 199 

Gorenc,  Tony 271,124,170 

Gorgas.  Carol 266.94.199 

Gorgas.  Diane  266.271.147.170 

Government  Class  22 

Graduation 46.47 

Graham.  Keith  170 

Grant,  Ms.  Kathy  229 

Grant.  Susan 170 

Gray,  Sherry    266.170 

Greaser.  Sue 170 

Great  Performers 58,59.60 

Grebe's 246 

Greene.  Molly 268,170 

Grey.  Chris  

Grey.  Scott 

Griffith.  Jill  170 

Griffiths.  Cynthia  A 75.74, 1  70 

Griffiths.  Cynthia  L 170 

Griffiths.  Jim  170.174 

Griffilhs.  Susan 1  70 

Grimes,  Paul 266.271.64.65.125.170 

Grimes.  Sua 266.133.199 

Grisv»old.  Bonnie 156.94.95.113.199.254 

174.109.271.270.16.17.38 

Groeneweg,  Jane  266.170 

Groeneweg,  Lisa  170 

Groff.  Don    170 

Guelpa.  Dave    174.269,270,112,170 

Guiley,  Doug 6,94,198,199 

Gulley.  Mike  52,170 

Gumushdiian,  Melanie 138.170 


n^ 


Haase.  Chrid 199 

Haberdashery  Sporting  Goods 240 

Haders.  Amy  74,86.87,170 

Haders,  Dim 18.170,246 

Haders,  Micheat 268,170 

Hagedorn.  Karen 199 

Hagedorn.  Kurt 170 

Hahn.  Steve 83 

Hahn,  Tim  170 


Hair  Smith.  The  231 

Hal  Briggs  239 

Hale,  Barb  53,199 

Hale,  Christy 160.170,231 

Hale.  Mr.  Richard 214,219 

Hall.  Betsy 199 

Hall.  Rob   56,77,170 


.  Chris 


170 


Hall.  Mark  65,170,238 

Halloween 163 

Hallways 26.27 

Halter.  Betsy 199 

Hamitton,  Drew 12.170 

Hamlin.  Colleen 170 

Hamlin.  Mike 266.30.94.170.241,253 

Hamman,  Jim   56.170 

Hammell.  Cindy 170 


.63 


Hammerschmidt.  Jeff 63.199.204 

Hammerschmidt,  Jody 170 

Hampton.  Fritz  56.170 

Hampton,  Gwen 267.75.74.66.67.71,170 

Hanhauser,  Bob 15.199 

Hannibal,  Bridget 170 

Hansen,  Denny 270.107.199 

Hansen.  Henrik  266.270.271,43,172 

Hardgrove,  Mr.  Harold  229 

Hardman.  Jackie  199 

Harlow.  Anne 268.271,172 

Harlow.  Bob  65.172 


Harrington.  Pat  268.172.179.184 

Harris.  Bnan 199 

Harris.  Theresa 172.235 

Harris.  Wayne 84,147 

Harrison,  Jane 267;84,172 

Hart,  Came 172 

Hart.  Judy 199 

Hasselo,  Molly 200 

Hassett,  Ellen  274,66.67.94.200 

Hausmann,  Ann 192. 20O 

Hawk.  Cindy  274.270.200 

Hawk.  Jeff 266.269.145.172 

Hawkins.  JeH 172 

Hawkins.  Tom  268,15,200 

Hayes.  Dan 94 

Hayes.  Mary  94 

Haymond,  Dan 55.83,200 

Haymond,  Tom   63,133,198,200 

Health 130.131 

Healy,  Ed 94 

Healy,  Ellen 94 

Heighway.  Mark    

Heiman,  Mark  172 

Hainen's  19,251 

Heinrichs,  Chris 172 

Heinnchs,  Mary 172 

Heisler.  Jeff 78,133 

Heifrich,  Lora  172 

Hello  Dolly  32.33 

H.G.M.  Realtors 242 

Hendershot.  Matt 173,13.172.243 

Hengst,  Dan  

Henion.  Susan  200 

Henley.  Carolyn 60,66,200 

Henley.  Jeff 172 

Henley,  Jim 200 

Henley.  Michete 268,172 

Henley,  Tom 172 

Hennchs.  Katnna 269,200 

Herrmann,  Tony  172 

Herron.  Mr.  Dave  214 

Hertzer.  Dan 83.200 

Heschel,  Linda   200 

Heschel,  Matt 104.172.251.257 

High  School    20 

Hilbert,  Sue 200 

Hill.  Tom 11.50.51.172 

Hillenbrand.  Cathy 172 

Hinnchs.  Katrin   102.103 


Hirsh,  Kevin 

Hirt.  Ed  

Hitchcock.  Tom 181.55.97,172 

Hobbies 182.183 

Hockey.  Varsity  78,79 

Hodkey.  Ms.  Carole 214,219 

Hoek.  Leslie 172 

Hoenes.  Margaret 137.172 

Hoenes,  Mary 274.200 

Hoesman,  Mr.  Thomas  218 

Hoffman.  Beth 24.200 

Hoffman.  Robin 24.144.200,256 

Hoftyzer,  Mr.  Bruce 66,218 

Hogan.  Brian 76.172 

Hokaj,  Leslie  75.74.53.172 

Hoke,  Jim 172 

Holleman,  Peier 200 

Holliday,  Susan 270,268.101,172 

Holschuh.  Amy 200.237 

Homecoming 14.16 

Home  Economics 122.123 

Home  Federal  Savings 250 

Honorary  Societies 108,109 

Hook,  Debbie 200 

Hopkins.  Diane  35,200 

Horace.  Tim 124 

Horan.  Scott  

Hosletler,  Mark 

Hosteller,  Paul 

House.  Jean 2O0.227 

House,  Tom 65.172 

Hout,  Pam 

Hout.  Terry 200,231,250 

Howarth.  Mark 

Howe,  Bob  172.232 

Howe,  Karen    265.200,232 

Howe,  Mr.  Kenneth 232 

Hudson,  Diane  172 

Hudson.  Susan 270.200 

Huffman.  Sue 172 

Hughes,  Mike 55,78.94,172 

Hughes.  Susan 172 

Huhndorff.  Ltsa  274.271.114.172.237,247 

Hulit,  Susan 35  200 

Hull.  Ms.  Betty  Jane 128,223 

Hull.  Lisa  94.149,172 

Hull,  Robert  278.172 

Hunt,  Marsha 266.274,270.268,172 

Huntington  Playhouse 246 

Huntley,  Mr,  Thomas 222,218 

Hussey,  Mr    Peter  63.64.65,178.215.218 


Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes^-  Front  row: 

Martin.  Jim  Sorg.  Joe  Christiano.  Bob  WoH.  Steve 
Taranto,  Jeff  Spiesz.  Mike  Sommer  Second  row: 
Tim  Perrier.  Todd  Marella,  Del  Creps.  Randy  Nickel, 
Dave  Tomaszewski.  Paul  Grimes,  Third  row:  Dave 


Sommer.  Tony  Gorenz,  Carter  Craft,  Mike  Davis,  1 
O'Linn,  Dave  Johnson.  Chuck  Meyo.  Back  row: 
Bob  Welsh,  Dave  Macn,  Dave  Schultz.  Craig  Field, 
Dave  Toth.  Andy  Welsh,  Tom  Krivchema.  Jeff 
Karcher,  John  Dye.  Dale  Weideling. 


Freshman  Choir — Front  Row:  Ann  Davies,  Melissa 
Greene.  Carne  King,  Lynn  Ormsby.  Karen  Thiessen, 
Sue  Skinner.  Karen  Laverty.  Debbie  Roberts,  Laura 
Yigon,  Rhonda  Moore,  Karen  Pickup,  Christie  Savoca 
Bonnie  Martin.  Mark  Henley   Second  Row:  Patti 
Harrington    Joyce  Janison,  Kelley  Fowler,  Laura 
Ahlers,  Nancy  Leiko,  Lynn  Deter,  Amanda  Reece. 
Sheryl  Cotman,  Sue  Loth,  Amy  Gerome,  Becky  Olson, 
Wendy  Sherman,  Suzanne  Andre,  Molly  Clark.  Third 


Row:  Michael  Ann  Haders.  Heidi  Lohrenzen.  Sue  Lyn 
Lynch,  Sharon  Davis,  Marcie  McRoberts,  Marion  East- 
man. Cheryl  Soltis.  Jeff  Hawkins.  Scott  Spera, 
Chuck  Walker,  Pat  Troia.  Jim  Caldwell.  Susan  Vogul, 
Lori  Beeler,  Anne  Harlow,  Back  Row:  Kelly  Ford. 
Cathie  Parkhurst,  Kim  Tyler.  Amy  Rohde.  Jenni  Mill 
Miller   Jeff  Sparks,  Rob  Hall.  Rick  Manoloff.  Dave 
Markley,  Greg  Breilenbach.  Aaron  Jarvi.  Sue  St 
Aubyn.  Kathy  Viall.  Heidi  Wiere. 
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,  Sue  . 


..172 


IngersotI  Hardware  238 

Isbell.  Bill 

Isboll,  Carl 40,172 

Isbelle.  Laura 172 

tson.  Brenda  200 


J] 


.218 


Jackson,  Mr    Alan  

Jackson.  Janet 266.59,172 

Jacobs.  Tom 1  72 

Jahant.  Marianne  

Jan  Jewelers  247 

Janda,  Knsty  88,92,172,254 

Janison,  Joyce 268,172 

Janning,  Ms-  Betty 99,218 

JarvJ.  Aaron 39.65,172 

Jazz  Ensemble  122.123 

Jeckering.  Brian  172 

Jeffers,  Mike 51.97,172 

JeHers.  Tom 266.172 

Jelenic.  Laura 172 

Jelinic,  Mike    172 

Jenkins,  Heather 200 

Jenkins.  Janet  

Jenkins,  Motly 40,172 

Jensen.  Paul 172.175 

Jones,  Chris 174 

Jones,  Don ,.13.111,166,174 

Jones.  Gordon 1  74 

Jones,  Jeff    51.174 

Jones,  JJm  40 

Jones.  Kathv  92.174 

Jones,  Toby 92 

Jones,  Todd 97 

Jordan,  Sam 201 

Joyce,  Laurie  212 


J. P.  Hoffman  Co 248 

Judy.  Mike  56.174 


n 


Kabef,  Ms   Lucy 136.218 

Kagels,  Kelly 129 

Kagels.  Kurt 89 

Ka.ser,  Mark  72.73.97.96 

Kaiser,  Mr.  Tom 94.55.56.218 

Kale.  Mark 30 

Kaletta,  Andy 174 

Kantra.  Ross 71,174 

Karcher,  JeH  274.271.270,97.63.196 

Karcher,  Scott  270.98.64,65.112.174 

Kavalec,  Kathy 

Kawa.  Mr    Larry 218 


Kay,  Mic 


,174 


Keane,  Kathy 269,35,174 

Keane,  Margie 

Keane,  Tricia 269,  153,66,174 

Kearney,  Chris  267,174 

Keberle,  Mr    James  76,92.218 

Keehan,  Dan 55 

Keever,  Jim  86,87,174 

Keever,  John  

Kell,  Larry 269,174 

Kennedy,  Joan 274.92,174 

Kennedy,  Patty 31,30 

Kent  State 40 

Kerr,  Doug 174 

Kerschner,  Sylula 268.101,174 

Key  Club  38,98.100.101 


Keyes,  Brian  

Khomeini,  Ayatollah 43 


,er,  Sandy 268,174 


,  Dan 


174 


ley,  Kathy 

us.  Chip    82,83,174 

ball.  Bob 274,12,96,97,128,195 

ball,  Tom  73,65,174 

ing,  Caroline  268,109,271,174 


King,  Kathy    1  12,174,245 

King,  Michelle  174 

Kirby,  Pat  147,174 

Kirk,  Ms.  Helen 173,229 

Kirkv»ood,  Eric  1  74 

Kirlik,  Kathleen 267,269,174 

Kirsop,  Karen 74,66,67,94,195 

Kiskin,  Valerie 192 

Kissenger,  Mr.  Henry 40 

Kitts.  Bob  174 

Kline.  Bob  

Kline,  Susan 174 

Kmetz,  Annie 94,174,249 

Kmetz,  John 

Kmetz,  Mike  94 

Knap,  Mr.  Joseph 94,218,219 

Knauf,  Debbie 266,267,269,174 

Knaul,  Sherri 174 

Koch,  Andrea 266,274,269,276,268, 102, 1  1  1 

Koenig,  Nick 89 

Koenig,  Tom 65,138,174 

Kohut,  Bill  92,93,174 

Kohut,  Chris  150,174 

Koleski,  Mike   97,205 

Koleski,  Richard  1  74 

K-Mart 241 

Kompan,  Bob 174 

Konschak,  Greg 55,97, 1  74 

Konschak,  Rae 174 

Korbut,  Olga  41 

Kortan,  Ann 198,205 

Kosboth,  Michele  6,125,174 

Kossin,  Dave  50,51,174 

Kostas,  Ellen 214,174 

Kostas,  Lauren 174 

Kozar,  Bob  

Kozlowski,  Mr    Micheal 101,218,219 

Kraml,  Annette  174 

Kraml,  Debbie 274,271,204 

Krejci,  Jim 1  74 

Kriaris,  Ms,  Mary  219 

Kristof,  Mike 89,139,174 

Krivchenia,  Tom 271,56,174 

Krivchenia,  Wilma  174 

Kroboth,  Mark     89,169,174 

Kroboth,  Mike 56,174 

Kromberg,  Bob  56,179 

Kromberg,  Jim 1  74 

Kromberg,  John   132,205 

Kryhoski,  Laura  176 


ugler,  Mary 205 


Lafyatis,  Dave 266,84,85,39,86,176 

Lam.  Tracy  274.66.67.145.212.205 

Lakatos.  Jacquelin 176 

Lakatos.  Judy 

Lake  Erie  18 

Lakewood  Camera  Shop 244 

Lakevirood  Country  Club 231,241 

LaMarco.  Mr    Frank 223,179 

Lambert,  John  43,205 

Lambert,  Mike  

Landings 236,237 

Languages  144,145 

Lantry,  Dawn 266.39.176 

Laos    40 

LaRiccia,  Tony  176 

Larry's  Beauty  Salon 256 

Larsen.  Brent 205 


.  KeitI 


..176 


Larsen.  Stuart 176 

Larson.  Mr.  Russell 219 

Lattig.  Mary 173,176 

Lauderback,  Amy 53,176 

Lauderback,  Dan  90 

Laughlin,  John  176 

Laughlin,  Kathy 176 


..241 


Laurson,  Karen 47,176 

Lauth,  Michele  176,184 

Laverty,  Karen 268, 176 

Lavoie,  Renee  270,176 

Law  Firm  of  Burke.  Vannucci,  Gareau  255 

Hildenbrand.  (cont.  from  Law  Firm!  255 

Lawlor,  Andy  

Lawlor,  David  205 


,  Bob 


176 


Lee,  Ken 56,176 

Lees  Women's  World   251 

Lehman,  Mr   Paul 148,219 

Lehman,  Susie  176 

Leiser,  Chuck    55,205 

Leiko,  Nancy 268,270,176 


,S, — Front  Row:  Nancy  McKee,  Path  Rooney,  Tinka  Leopold,  Jennie  Wolfe,  Francie  Moore   B 

richs,  Alejandra  Lopez-Moren,  Joanne  McKee,  Jill  Cathy  Jones.  Martie  Duesing,  Lorn  Wagner,  Li 

iby   Second  Row:  Chris  Crowe,  Sharndra  Edwards,  Ershek,  Laura  Woodburn,  David  Guelpa,  Stefai 

ia  Wagner,  Denise  Wagner,  Andrea  Koch,  Amy  Floris,  Doug  Allington, 


Quill  a  Scroll — Fn 

Andrea  Koch   Cindy  CorJe,  Mai 

I  Scoby  Second  row:  Nancy 
Coffin,  Robin  Troia,  Jim  Lisi,  Terry  Schlotman, 
Carol  Sullivan,  Beth  Abdalla,  Onm  Schall,  Mary 
Nonon.  Third  row:  Bob  Calmus,  Denny  Hanser 


Deb  Taber,  Michelle  Bires,  Mary  Reed,  Beth  Chapman, 
Lisa  Huhndorff,  Lauren  Kostas   Back  row:  Joel 
Rothfusz,  Bob  Millradl,  Warren  Olson,  JeH  Karcher, 
Jeff  Miller,  Doug  Ramsayer,  Greg  Matzinger,  Steve 
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Lemek,  Carrie 270,165.176 

Lentos,  Dan  94.95,211.205 

Lentes.  Lisa 173.168,176 

Leonard,  Mary  Ellen 

Leone,  Felicia 

Leone,  Tom  171 

Leopold,  Amv 269,268,34,103,205 

Leski,  David 

Lelhander,  Charlie  65,116,239 

Lethander.  Jim 65 

Lewis.  Steve 274.270,153,166,175,176 

Lewis,  Todd    269.94,146,205,236 

72,73,16,17,14,96,205 

gv  74,176 

Library  153,152 

Lieberu,  Alexandra   205 

Lilly,  Harold    56,57,176 

Linke,  Sonja 266,205 

Linn,  Jon 138 

Linn,  Paul  176 

Linsey,  Jay 127 

Lipaj,  Mr.  Cy 223 

Lisi.  Bob    270,110,176 

Lisi,  Jim 274,35.205,166 

Liska,  David  205 

List,  Chad 205 

Lisy,  Tammy 205 

Literary  Magazine 98 

Litschko,  Andra 1  76 

Litschko,  Johnna 266,205 

Litter  167,166 

Litterer.  Kathy 18 

Little,  Craig 97,46 

Little,  Jim 164,176,246 

Little,  Scott  , 78,176 

Livingston,  Brian  141 

Lloyd,  Ford  257 

Lockers  187 

Lohrenzen,  Heidi 268,39,186,176 

Long,  Mr.  Lester  244 

Loomis.  Mr.  Joseph 103.124.226 

Lope!.  Alex 269.205 

Lopez-Moram.  Eca 118.102,103 

Lorman,  Lisa 176 

Loth,  Renee 176 

Loth.  Susan  268.66.175 

Lowrie.  Lisa   160.176 

Lowrie.  Richard 56.176.76 

Lucas,  Gwen 1  76 

,  Mary 126,176 


Lunches  173 

Lyndon.  Kim  1  76 

Lynch,  Sarah 251.176 

Lynch.  Susan 176 

Lyslo.  Brian  270.171.205.259.198 

Lysle.  Susan  144,176 

Lyth.  Jane  144.176 

imfn 

MacAskill.  David  176 

MacGowan,  Ann 176 

Maciag.  Clark 274,62,63,205 

Makev,  Jim 266,268,173,100,101,173. 

176.38.89 

Mackin,  Colleen 176 

MacLeod,  Anita 268.176 

Macmillian.  Anne 2 

Macomber,  Ms.  Jacquelyn  ..219 

MacRae,  Doug 246,94,205.198 

Macn,  Bob  56 

Madden,  Dave  -..56 

Madden,  Mr.  Steve 56,57,223.219 

Maffeo,  Michelle  176 

Maibauer,  Mr.  Roger 55.56 

Maletz,  Christine  176 

Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner 30.31 

Manke,  Jon 90,96,78,176 

Mann.  Joe 51.176 

Manoloff.  Richard 268,99,52.179,76.77 

Manos,  Chris    179 

Marella,  Todd  271.252,78,205 

Markasky,  Gary 214 

Markey,  David 268.179.78 

Marher.  Kelley 271,179 

Marmatakis,  Chris  

Marquardt.  Bill  179 

Marquardt,  Tom  274,94,55.205 

Marsalek,  Jane 179 

Marsden.  Tim  274,19.179 

Marston.  Kathy 179 

nie  66,179 


Martii 


Ms.  Cynthia 219 

Mark 179 

Mike 271,205 

Mr.  Robert  219 

Roy  


Martin.  Susan 205,88 

Martaglio,  Fran 179 

Martynak.  Pat 

Marx,  Dan  242,179 

Massad,  Mr.  Sam „ 63 

Masse,  Annemarie  274,92,145,206 

Math 148.149 

Maizinger.  Greg  274,132,43,206 

Matzinger.  Lynn  179 

Maurer,  Jill  179 

Maurer,  John  56.179 

Maurer.  Joy 267.13.94,179 

Maus,  Warren 

Maxwell,  David  179 

Maxwell,  Jay    179 

Maxwell.  Roger 243,179 

May.  Bill 97.63,150,256 

Mayer,  Carol 212,206 

Mayer,  Nick 

Mayor,  Cowtes 23 

McCabe.  Ms.  Carol 219 

McClurkin,  (^tchen 156,179 

McDermitt.  Ms.  Joan  219 

McDermott.  Ed    179 

McDermott,  Eileen 209,206 

McDermott.  Pat   268,101.179 

McDonald,  Mr,  Tim  78 

McDonalds 19 

McDonnell,  Mike   206 

McDonough,  Margaret 179 

McElhaney,  Jim  179 

Mcllvain,  Jack 51,179 

McKee,  Joanne 269,188,179 

McKee,  Nancy  269,188.251,257,179 

McKelvey.  Phil  62.63.179 

McKeown.  Gayle 179 

McKrm,  Alison 169.179 

McKinley,  Bob  179 

McKinley,  Susan  179 

McKinstry,  Kathy 206 

McKinsiry,  Suzanne 1  79 

McLaughlin,  Cindy 274.206 

McMaugh,  Kelli 269,271.179 

McMillan,  Ann  179 

McNeeley,  Mary 179 

McPhetef,  Jeff 97 

McQuate,  Jeff 266,179 

McQuown,  Mr,  Lindy 109,219 

McRoberts.  Marci 268.179 

McRoberts,  Todd  56.179 

Meacham,  Gary 179 


..60.198,206 


.  Shai 


Meeker,  Tom  

Meeks.  Marcia  97 

Memorial  Day  ig 

Meneely,  Scott 

Mengert.  Mr,  Phillip 227 

Mensen,  Dave 127,206 

Messina.  Dave 266,267,59.206 

Meyer.  Janice 231.250,179 

Meyer.  Wayne  269 

Meyers.  Mr.  George 219 

Meyo,  Charles 271,179.64,65 

Meyo,  Lucy 74 

Micheal  Stanley  Band 214 

Middle  East 4i 

Middle  School   20,21 

Meisen.  Solveig 179 

Milbrant,  Connie 179 

Milbrandt,  John 179 

Milbrandi.  Nancy    206 

Milinovic,  Chris  

Miller.  Andy 

Miller,  Jenny  268.160.179 

Miller.  Mary 267,271.7,87.179 

Miller.  Meeks  and  Lynch  Realtors 257 

Miller,  Stuart 94,179 

Miller,  Susan 

Miller,  Jeff 274,268,105,114,115.206 

Miller's  of  Lakewood    234 

Milleam.  Mr.  Charles 219 

M.lliken.  Jim   83,206 

Milliken.  Roberta 179 

Millradt.  Paul  266,270,243,52,179 

Milner.  John  56.179 


Mm 


Mir 


Tina 180 

.  Sharon 90,180,49 

's  251 

Moe,  Bob 247,258.206 

Moench.  Sandi 180.236 

Monago,  Jeff  188,180.56,83 

Monago.  Jess  188,180,56 

Monago,  Ted  76 

Money,  Inflation 5 

Monnett,  Karen 211.206 

Montgomery.  Hotly 180 

Montreal  41 

Moody,  Lora    180 

Moody.  Scott 

Moore.  Coleen    .'. 

Moore,  Francie 269.271,206.88 


Animated  Blue — Front  row:  Nancy  Coffin,  Bonnie  Griswold.  Lisa 
Neuhaus,  Carrie  Lemek,  Onni  Schall.  Deborah  Taber    Second  row 
Bill  Whitlock,  Bob  Calmus,  Mary  Reed.  Lisa  Huhndorff.  Scott 
Karcher,  Michelle  Bires,  Tracy  Doran.  Back  row;  Jeff  Karcher, 
Brian  Lysle.  David  Guelpa.  Jeff  Gill,  Doug  Ramsayer,  John  Woodard, 
Doug  Allington, 


Bay  Window— Front  row:  Cindy  Code,  Carol  Sullivan.  Marsha 
Carrie  Lemek.  Cindy  Clark.  Moira  Barlh,  Don  Jones.  Second  to 
Susan  Skinner,  Jenny  Eaton,  Robin  Troia,  Michelle  Code,  Janna 
Geaslen,  Lisa  Neuhaus,  Mary  Norton.  Vicki  Savoca  Third  row: 
Denny  Hansen,  Sue  Hudson,  Cindy  Hawk.  Susan  Holliday,  Jim  I 


Millradi,  Onni  Schall.  Tncia  Code.  Andrea  Koch.  Peter  Brown.  Back 
row:  Blair  Bacher.  Jeff  Bloomfietd,  Mike  Carson.  Keith  Trwa, 
Brad  Scotien.  Steve  Lewis,  Henrick  Hansen.  Doug  Allington,  Fred 
Steiner.  T.R,  Roberts. 
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Moore,  Maureen 

Moore.  Rhonda  268,108.109.180.176 

McMre,  Tom 51.176 

Mooran,  Gene .206 

Morgan  Hershman  Furniture 246 

Morgan.  Jack 

Moro,  Jill 266,241.133.206 

Morrison,  Tim   191.180 

Moses,  Martha  180 

Motsinger,  Dave 180,145 

Mowry,  Scott  180.56 

Mudler,  Ann 267,109.180,9,66,70.184 

Mudler,  Ellen 15 

Mugan,  Scott 

Muhlada,  Mike  91.90.180 

Munro,  John 180 

Munro,  Libby 232,59.206 

Munro,  Sarah 53 

Murphy,  Bill 180 

Murphy.  Evelyn    180 

Murphy.  Mary ISO 

Murray,  Aileen 180 

Murray.  Jim 83,206.137 

Murray,  Kevin  56 

Musical  32,33 

Mutch.  Bill 180.65 

Myers.  Kathy 127.55,204,206 

Myers.  Mark  266,267,251,241.257.174, 

175.206 


n\ 


Nagel.  Jeff    180 

Nagel.  Paul 180.56 

Nagv,  Lautie 266.269,180,39 

Nagv,  Unda  261,188,180 

Nagv,  Vinco 188,180,51,52 

Nardi,  Scott 180,63,99 

Naumann,  Sara 74,206 

Naiman,  Chris  180 

Nelman,  Rick  166,234,265 

Nelson,  Mr,  Al  97 

Nelsen.  Kristin 180 

Nelson.  Brian  

Neuhaus.  Lisa  108.180.271.270.70.71,112. 

169.247 
Neuhoft.  Bill  180.52 


Newkirk.  Karl 180.73.160 

Newman.  Cmdy    180.271 

Newman,  JuI.e 180,271 

New  Year's 36-37 

Nickel,  Randv  268.180.271.83.145.169.178 


Nil, 


,  22 


Nilges,  Margaret  180,177 

Niujzo,  Ellen  124,129 

Nixon,  Phil   274,180,63 

Nixon,  President  Richard   40,41 

Nock  8.  Son 252 

Nolte.  Gail  94 

Norman.  Laura 267.180.173.176 

Norton,  Beth  180 

Norton.  Mary 267.274.208 


No 


.  Ma! 


139 


Nuclear  Power  43 

Nye,  Phil  180 

oo 

Obers,  Ms.  Lezlie    218 

Obey,  Tony 55,94.95.208 

Oblinger.  Vincent 108 

OBnen,  Terry 50.51.94.208,211 

Ochsenwald.  Corrine 208 

OConners  Florists  256 

OOell.  Mr.  Pete 88 

ODonnell,  Hugh 180,65,77 

0  Donneli,  Megan  94.66.208 

O'Donohue.  Erin 

Oil  Crisis.  The 40 

Oil  Embargo,  The 41 

OLinn,  Tom  271.207.208 

Oliver,  Dave 208 

Olson.  Rebekah 268,74,180.20 

Olson,  Warren  266.274.62.63.208 

Olympics.  1976     41 

Oman.  Greg 56 

Onstott,  Allen 180 

Onston,  Janet 274,103.162.208 

Opening    2-4 

Orchestra  120.121 

OReilly,  Sean  180 

Ormsby.  Lisa  268,180 

Ormsby.  Scott  208 


OToole,  Amy  ISO 

OToole,  Mara 1B0,15 

Otielin.  Craig  

Ottelin.  JeH 180.98 

Otlo.  Ms   Sue   218.222 

Olios  Brauhaus 231 

Overdorff.  John 55,208 

Owczarzak,  Sandra   180.179 

OWE  126.127 


Page,  Pat     180 

Painter,  Michelle 35 

Pandurevic,  John 180,65 

Parker.  Tammy  180.71,184 

Parkhurst.  Cathi 268.109,180.271.162 

Parks  and  Recreation  Dept 22 

Parks.  Andrea       182 

Parks,  Bob  208 

Pascarella,  Beisv   61.208 

Peterson,  Dan 90,73,182 

Paterson.  Dave 182 

Patrick.  Levi/ie 56,83.182 

Patton,  Brian  182 

Pattyn.  Tara 268.271.182 

Paul,  Lisa    182 

Paynter,  Michele 74.182 

Pearson,  Keith  65.182 

Pedersen.  Lisa 182 

Peeling,  Ann 267,58,208 

Pendergrass,  Mr    Frank 218 

Penick,  Sue  208 

Penick,  Tom  78.182,186 

Pep  Club  98 

Perkin's 246 

Perna,  Leslie 274.48,208 

Peregord,  Mr    Michael  55,56.218 

Perrier.  Kelly  182 

Perrier,  Tim 271.56.182 

Pervo,  Ms.  Sharon 218 

Perzy.  Sid 136.182 

Peters.  John     208 

Peterson.  Chris  182 

Peterson.  David 56.77 

Peterson,  Gary 182 

Peterson.  Harvey 


Peterson.  Karen  182 

Peterson.  Ron   208 

Pelrillo,  Angie 268,9. 141,208 

Pfeiler.  Fred 

Physical  Education  134.135 

Pickup.  Karen 268,71.182.88 

Pierce.  Janet 182 

Piscitello,  Tom 208 

Plott.  Tim 83,86.208 

Pochatek,  Laurie 182 

Pochatek,  Tom 

Podofil,  Lisa 244 

Podofil,  Sandi 267.266.240,182 

PoHenberger,  John 266,182 

Polinko.  Chuck    208 

Polinko,  Lisa  131,137,182 

Popernack,  Beth 94,182 

Popernack,  Bob 266.208 

Popernack,  Joe  146 

Popernack,  Tony 266,182 

Popp,  Dave   269,106,89,208.209,252 

Popp,  HowiG 269,89,182 

Porter,  Brian  72.182 

Potter    Jenny 182 

Pournaras,  Bobbie 208 

Pow,  George,,, 

Powderpuff  180.181.192,193 

Powell  Builders  Supply  253 

Premier  Studio  of  Photography 265 

Pre-Registration 124.125 

Pressler,  Mr.  Robert  69 

Priest.  Keri  271,69.182 

Priest.  Sheryl  267,182,232.233.257 

Prok,  Diane 182 

Prom,  1979  46,47 

Prusovic,  Kevin  


Prusovic,  Nic 
Pulera,  Chris 
Purdum,  Laui 


182 

249,182 

,.266.274.156.208 


fl 


Quarick,  Bob  55,208 

Quanck,  Elaine  66.67 

Query,  Ray  ,. 

Quen's  Cleaners  244 

Quigley.  Donna  25.182,186 


Key  Club — Front  row:  Debbie  Thompson.  Marsha  Hunt,  Sandra  Kiesf 
Anita  MacLeod.  Sue  Trembath,  Angie  Petrilio,  Sue  Anderson.  Second 
row:  Gail  Galdun.  Alisa  Wagner.  Amy  Leopold.  Kelly  Cleer.  Lynn 
Wild,  Sally  Br.tion,  Martha  Saltis,  Back  row:  Sylvia  Kerschner. 
Mindy  Forror.  Patii  Rooney.  KG    Aronson.  Andrea  Koch,  Tricia  Code, 
Pete  Oailey.  Doug  Allington. 


Student  Council  —  Front  row:  Dave  Spencer,  Suzanne  Andre.  Carrie 
King,  Patti  Harrington.  Sue  Anderson,  Keri  Priest.  Brad  Gerster, 
K.C.  Aronson.  Julie  Nevt^man.  Lynne  Crook.  Diane  Gorges,  Jean 
House.  Bonnie  Griswold    Second  row:  Ctndee  Budlong,  Paul 
Begnaud,  Lisa  Neuhaus.  Bill  Whitlock.  Martha  Saltis,  Sally 
Britton.  Jennie  Wolfe,  Kristy  Janda.  Beth  Chapman.  Amy  Chadwick, 
Debbie  KramI,  Jill  Snyder    Third  row;  Ten-y  Schlolman,  Bob  Wolf. 


Carol  Gantos.  Cathi  Parkhurst,  Kelli  McMaugh,  Francie  Moore,  Susan 
Martin.  Michelle  Bires.Mary  Miller.  Julie  Strimbu,  Paul  Fenton, 
Amy  Finch,  Anne  Thibo,  Back  row:  Dan  Sanchez,  Sue  Dechert.  Amy 
Rohde,  Tara  Pattyn.  Ruth  Skowronski,  Kevin  Castamen,  Pete  Sak, 
Hennk  Hansen.  Kelley  Marlier.  Nadina  Haders.  Pam  Scully.  Lisa 
Huhndorff.  Sharon  Davis.  Anne  Harlow 
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Radke,  Shan    266 

Rainbow  Carpet 241 

Ramsaver.  Beth 267.182 

Ramsayer,  Doug    .274.91.90,84. 156,270.58. 1  13, 
192.208 

Rankin,  Doug 172.182 

Ranney,  Paul  94,95.50.61,208 

Raymond.  Bill  

Redding,  Al  106,182 

Reddish.  Cheryl 274.40.210,196 

Redinger,  Jill 94,182 

Redinger,  Mike 56.57.76.182 

Redof,  Mr   Robert 226 

Reece.  Amanda 268.35.66.182 

Reece.  John 182 

Reed,  Mary 274.270,13,113.210,262 

Reed,  Tim 182 

Reehorst's  Tux  House 243 

Regan,  Ms.  Lois 92,218 

Rego's 232,233 

Reid,  Bob  84.56.182 

Reid.  Ed 51.210 

Reilly.  Tish 16,192.210,241 

Reidel.  Mike 50,51.192.210 

Renkel,  Ms.  Debbie  218 

Reulbach,  Mike  177,182.232 

Revnyak.  Ms    Adelaide 223 

Reynolds,  Laurie 74,66 

Reynolds.  Walter 182 

Rhoads.  Rob 94,182 

,  Dale 

Ricks,  Peter  182 

Rickson.  Dave 274.269.119.94.124.164,182 

Ridill.  Ms,  Winnie 218 

ul,  Alex 

ler.  Kirk 56.182 

r  Oaks  Travel  232 

Rob-Lee  Corporation  248 

Roberts,  Debbie    268,88,129,182 

Roberls.  T  R  270, 1  73, 1  1  1.99, 182. 184.242 

Robertson,  Sheryl 182 

Robertson,  Mr    Charles  218.219.223 

Robinson.  Richard    56,182 

Rode.  Dave 23.55.97.141.185 

Rodman,  John  63.210 


Roebuck.  Lisa  137.185 

Roehl.  Heather 185 

Roginski,  Patty 210 

Rognstad,  Dan 172.185 

Rohde,  Amy      268,271,35,66,185 

Role  Reversals  195 

Romania     41 

Rooney.  Bill  266,185,239 

Rooney,  Jeff  185 

Rooney,  Kevin 90,185 

Rooney.  Patti 274,269,109,268,92,210 

Rooney.  Wendy    5, 185 

Root,  Ms.  Dolores 218 

Root,  Michele  7.43.185.230 

Rosenthal.  Byron 

Rossborough,  Kevin -.78 

Rothfusz.  Joel 274.12,47.88,89.94 

95.114.210 

Rothfusz.  Ms   Judy  136 

Rovi/den.  Marcia 185 

Rov^den.  Mimi  185.249.262 

Rowlands,  John  185 

Rowlands.  Robin   210 

Rubenson,  Amy  185 

Rummery.  Doug 266.185 

Runge.  Bill 

Rush.  Mr-  Ron  223.227 

Rush,  Robin 66.185 

Russell,  Steve  185 

Russo,  Diane    185 

Rustic  Restaurant  241 

Ryan,  Barb  185 

Ryan.  Ed  185 


Saat,  Matt 

Sabin.  Mark 

Sabol.  Margaret 30,210 

Saccany.  Dave  65,144.185 

Sadat   40 

Saddler.  Christopher  18 

Sadonick.  Mr,  Chet 101.146.147,218 

222,223 

Sage,  Rusty 

Sage.  Sean  185 

Sak.  Pete 156.271.83 


Salon  Sands  245 

Salsbury,  Mike  91,185 

Salsburv,  Rose   185 

Saltis.  Ellen 185 

Saltis,  Martha  274,268,271,18,68.88.185 

Sanchez.  Adam 84,56,57,185.235 

Sanchez.  Dan  271.55.149.185 

Sanders,  Dave 56.185 

Sands,  Ms-  Kathy 218 

Sankey,  Bill 91,90,94.185 

Sankey.  Marilyn  185 

Santo.  Robin 68,204,210 

Santone,  Tim  

Sargent,  Laurie 210 

Savoca,  Chns     268,185 

Savoca,  Vicki   6.185.240 

Schaefer.  Ed  94 

Schaeter.  Scott 92,210 

Schaefer.  Carol  209.210 

Schall,  Jenni  274,60,204,210 

Schall,  Onni 274.270,185 

Schell,  Greg 78.185 

Scheu,  Jenny 185 

Schick,  Mark 185 

Schinski,  PJ 94 

Schiros,  Bea  185 

Schiros,  Lisa 

Schlegal.  Brian 185,252 

Schlegal,  Richard 185 

Schlegal.  Steve 

Schlinker.  Sally  185 

Schlolman.  Terry 274.271.10,17,210 

Schmid.  John     185 

Schmidt,  Nancy  94 

Schmidt,  Stacey 185 

Schneider.  Mr.  Alan 218 

Schock.  Mr.  Jake 56.218 

Schock.  Kurt 185 

Scholl.  Chris  14.185 

School  Board  22 

Schreibmans  250.251 

Schultz.  Dave 271.185 

Schultz,  Dean  73,11.49.70.185 

Schumm,  Nancy 94.185 

Schuster,  Jeanne 185 

Schwede,  Grant  

Schwelik.  Ms.  Jennifer 185,222,223 

Schwing  Family 185,234,235 

Schwing.  Judy 12.22.47.52,53,94 

115.210 
Schwing.  Larry   185 


Science 146.147 

Science  Club 104.105 

Scoby,  Jill 274,269.102,114.115.210 

Scoby.  Jim  185 

Scott.  Dave  55 

Scott.  Jon  185 

Scott.  Ms.  Lanalee  53 

Scott.  Lynda 173.173.185 

Scott.  Mr.  Richard 74,50,51.52,53,94 

124,218 
Scotten,  Brad  266,270,268.17,34. 

185.262 

Scrivens,  Ms.  Sharon 218 

Scrofano,  Ms.  Sue 218 

Scully.  Pam  271,61.210 

Scully.  Sue  185 

Scullys 254 

Scuro,  Tina 210 

Seed,  Mary 181,66,67.185 

Seiple,  Bob 55.185 

Selby.  Jean 107,66.185 

Shelton,  Tom 266.185 

Sherman,  Wendy 268,88.185 

Sherry.  Duane 63,65,89.185 

Shinko.  Beth 185 

Shiry.  Beth  185 

Shiry,  John 

Shop 138.139 

Shoup,  Lisa 178,185 


Shri 


.210 


Siller.  Mr    Ted 106.218 

Silver  Fox  Flowers 23 

Silver  Hair  Square,  The 237 

Simmons.  Mary 269.185 

Simpson,  Mike 210 

Sink.  Debbie .-. 210 


.  Donni 


..94 


Skauge,  Lynn 185.241.251.257 

Skinner.  Susan 267,268,187 

Skowfl-onski,  Ruth  266,274.268.187.106.271, 

101.178 

Slaman,  Or    George  12 

Slaman,  Mary  187.7.223 

Slaman,  Sarah  274.46,210.247 

Slimey  pets  177 

Smith.  Doug  187.51.243 


Ed 266.187 

Gary 

Jodi 187.160 

Laura   187 

Lori  187,94 


Thespians — Front  row:  John  Woodard    Patty  Kennedy.  Margaret  Sabol. 
Second  row:  Sue  Skinner,  Christy  Savoca.  Laura  Norman,  Charteen 
Domasinsky,  Nancy  Comparm,  Mike  Hamlin.  Joan  Kennedy,  Ellen 
Kostas.  Kyle  Craig.  Molly  Clark.  Back  row:  Gretchen  McClurkm. 
Onni  Schall,  Michale  Adkins,  Lisa  Huhndorff.  Maggie  Nilges. 
Lauren  Kostas,  Mary  Berneike.  Cheryl  Soltis,  Henrik  Hansen. 


National  Honor  Society — Front  row:  Tracy  Lain.  Sonja  Linke 
Jenni  Schall.  Joan  Kennedy,  Marsha  Hunt.  Donna  Quigley,  Patty 
Kennedy    Sarah  Slaman,  Jill  Scooby.  Carol  Sullivan.  Amy  Finch, 
Laura  Purdum.  Sue  Firalio.  Jill  Snyder.  Phil  Nixon.  Mary  Reed, 
Danielle  Baron.  Nancy  Coffin.  Jim  Lisi    Second  row:  Joel 
Rothfusz.  Lindsey  Yount,  Cindy  Hawk,  Judy  Schwing.  Janet  Onstott. 
Cathy  Young.  Denise  Bailey,  Gale  Dorsey,  Kelly  Cleer.  Jeff 
Ziegler    Leslie  Perna,  Deb  Taber.  Andrea  Koch.  Lorn  Wagner. 
Debbie  KramI,  Jeff  Karcher.  Mike  Jeffers,  Clark  Maciag,  Tom 
Bocria.  Paul  Fenton    Third  row:  Warren  Olson,  Beth  Jones. 


Allison  Thomas.  Shandra  Edwards,  Steve  Garrett.  Hallie  Wyatt, 
Jerri  Truby    Paiti  Rooney.  Martha  Saltis,  Sally  Bntlon,  Cheryl 
Reddish,  Cann  8uchta    Karen  Howe.  Janna  Geaslen,  Anne-Marie 
Masse   Greg  Bendlm.  David  Rickson   David  Guelpa,  Glenn  Coyn, 
Tom  Marquardt.  Chris  Fedor    Back  row:  John  Dye    Lori  Eisaman. 
Ellen  Hassett.  Bob  Millradt,  Ruth  &<owronski.  Amy  Chadwick.  Mary 
Hoenes.  Cindy  McLaughlin.  Anne  Austin.  JeH  Miller.  Doug  Ramsayer, 
Greg  Matzinger,  John  Woodard.  Chns  Ziegler.  John  Berneike.  Neal 
Bauer,  Dave  Sommer.  Paul  Britten.  Dan  Haymond,  Matt  Babcock. 
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Smith,  Mark  

Smith,  Pat 84,187,65 

Smith,  Ray  

Smith,  Mr.  Robert  218 

Snead,  Cheryl  187 

Snead,  Tony 91.55.128,210,263 

Snoball 38.39 

Snyder,  Brad 187 

Snyder,  Dave 187,66,63.78 

Snyder,  Jill 274,271,60,148,210 

Sobczali,  Rob 266,187 

Soccer,  Freshmen   64,65 

Soccer,  JV 64,65 

Soccer  League  22 

Soccer,  Varsity 62,63 

Social  Studies 142.143 

Sociology 132,133 

Softball  Leagues 22 

Sohl,  John 

Sol40l,  Peter 

Soltol,  Wendy  187 

Soloman,  Ms.  Helen  182 

Solomon,  Leslie 

Soltis,  Cheryl  268 

Sommer,  Dave 271.55,68 

Sommer,  Mike    266,187,271,65 

Sords,  Colleen 187 

Sords.  Mike 126,235 

Sorg,  Jim  187,271,56,77 

Souder.  Jenny 268.187 

South  Wing  21 

Sparks,  Jeff 187 

Sparks,  Lisa 278,187 

Special  Administration 226,227 

Spencer,  Dave 187,271,77 

Spencer,  Mr.  Paul 226 

Spera,  Scott  268,187.52 

Spiesi.  Jeff 187.271.65 

Spirit  Week  16 

Slarin,  Lester   240 

Star  Trek 207 

Stete  Farm  Insurance 240 

Steiner,  Fred 274,270,166 

Steinhilber,  Mr,  Steven    90,125,223 

Steward,  Sue 187 

Stewart,  Becky  187 

Stinchcomb,  Dave  186 

Stinchcomb,  Kirk - 

Stinchcomb.  Sarah  

St   Aubyn.  Chuck  

St   Aubyn.  Susan  269,268,187 


Stockdale,  Scott   

Slockdale,  Tim 187 

Stratton,  Vicky 187 

Slrimbu    Julie  266,187,271,36,94 

Strimbu,  Mike       137,251,257 

Slrimbu    Mr    Victor  226 

Stroup,  Mark  

Strulic,  Maribeth 75,74,187 

Stuckart,  Mike  83 

Student  Life  9 

Sullenberger.  Eve 

Sullivan,  Beth 

Sullivan,  Carol    274,107,12,111,252 

Sullivan.  Mary        187 

Summer       11,12,13 

Sunderland,  Mr    Thomas 229 

Support  Groups       68,69,70,71 

Surrey 247 

Sutphen,  Stacey  

Svenson,  Andrea   187 

Svenson,  Brad 195 

Swam,  Lori  187 

Sweet    Dave    

Swogger    Nancy 

Sylvester.  Deni 187,94,247,257 


Tabei,  Chris  

Taber.  Debbie   274,270 

Taranto    Larry  266,269,187,105,169 

Taranto,  Steve  187,65 

Taylor.  Jeff 187 

Taylor,  Marjean 187,165.168 

Taylor    Tim  187 

Teiberis.  Mike  269.187.91 

Templeman,  John  90.187 

Tennis  92-93 

Tennis.  Boys'  92-93 

Tennis.  Girls'  93-93 

Testing       178.179 

Textbooks  185 

Thatcher.  Margaret  43 

Theis.  Karen  266.268,212,256 

Thibo,  Anne 109,271 

Thibo,  Kate 74,187 


Thomas,  Allison  274 

Thomas,  Cliff    266,187 

Thomas,  Mr    Dale    218 

Thompson,  Carolyn        187 

Thompson,  Debbie  268 

Thompson,  Marti  187 

Thompson,  Matt        20,83 

Thompson,  Melissa       20 

Timberlake,  Robin 

Toale,  John  56,77 

Toma,  Mr    David  24 

Tomaszewski,  Dave 187,271 

Tomko,  Greg 271 

Toole,  Bill  187,76,77 

Toole,  Kevin  187 

Toth,  Dave 107,271 

Town  Si  Country 231 

Townsend,  Ms   Ellen 108,218 

Townsend,  Judi    

Track 94-95 

Track,  Boys'  94-95 

Track,  Girls' 94-95 

Transportation  169 

Trask,  Heather  269,187,36 

Trembath,  Susan   22,268 

Treptow,  Jay  97 

Trenler,  Joan 187 

Troia,  Keith 270,187,76,127 

Troia,  Pat    268,187,52,83 

Troia,  Robin 270,274,14,1  10, 1  1  1,209 

234,255 

Trotter,  Dave  

Truby,  Jerry 187, 18 1,66 

True,  Lynn 69 

T-shirts 165 

Tutin,  Sandy 

Twins  - 189 

Tyler,  Bob  269,187,160 

Tyler,  Kim 268,75,74,66,187 

Tyler,  Mr 223 


Uncle  Sam    40 

Underclass 160-189 

Urbano,  Ms,  Charisse  75,74,66.218 

US  History  132,133 

Utrata,  Sue 140,234.236 


Vacations 205 

Valco.  Donna  - 

Vandersluis.  Julie  187 

Van  Hoeven.  Mary 187 

Van  Nest,  Andy  215 

Van  Nest,  Kathleen  187 

Van  Sycklo,  Kim 187 

Vargo,  Tony   

Vedda,  Jim 55 

Vedda,  Margaret  187 

Venditti,  Joel ■ 

Veres,  Diane 215 

Viall,  Janice ........215 

Viall.  Kathy 268.187 

Vietnam 40.41 

Vikinalandll  40 


Village  Fine  Arts 240 

Viola,  Scott  187 

Vivian,  Michelle 187 

Vogel,  John  187 

Vogel,  Susan  268,189 

Voiers,  Mr.  Richard 218 


.  Rick  . 


..94 


Volleyball 66-67 

Volleyball.  JV 66.67 

Volleyvall.  Varsity 66.67 

Von  Duhn.  Dave 249.262 

Von  Glahn.  Heidi 188.169 


UJ 


Wagner,  Alisa  269.268.215 

Wagner,  Oenise  269,189.88 

Wagner.  Ms.  Eileen  214,215,218 


Choir — Front  row;  Laurie  Nagv,  Vickie  Savoca,  Ellen  Kostas. 
Robin  Woodburn,  Julie  Newnnan,  Ken  Priesi,  Sharrv  Gray.  Sue 
Grimes,  Patty  Kennedy,  Jean  House,  Kathy  McKir^guy,  Moira  Barth, 
Terry  Schtotman.  Kyle  Craig.  Sarah  Stinchcomb   Second  row:  Ann 
Peeling,  Laura  Sheldon.  Alejandra  Lopez-M.  Sarah  Slaman,  Michele 


Lauth.  Beth  Jones,  Bet^ 
Jennie  Wolfe,  Chene  FU 
Walker,  Jill  Scoby.  Third  row:  D\i 
Schwing,  Hallie  Wyatt,  Leslie  Pern. 
Andre.  Dave  Cooley.  Bob  Papernac 


Jennifer  Scheu.  Denise  Sailey. 
3  Shoup,  Nancy  Schumm.  Doreen 
ane  Veres,  Lynn  Wilde,  Judy 


Lisi,  Ancfrea  Kauss,  Doug  Smith 
li  Mo«nch,  Sue  Steward,  Diane 
r  Dorer,  T.R,  Roberts,  Clark  Mai 
Fielden.  Chris  Cooley,  Anne-Mar 


ice  Meyer,  Linda  Nagy, 
Johnson,  Joe  Ginnane. 
.  Art  Wilde. 
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Wagner.  Lorri 269.274.88,136.215.253 

Wagner.  Miriam  267,266 

Wagner.  Mr.  Tim 189,156.215.223 

Wahl.  Tom  189 

Walborn.  J,m 189.89.140 

Walborn.  Pat  266.189.88.245 

Waljacka.  Bruce  **' 

Walker.  Charles 268, 189 

Walker.  Ooreen 198.215.233.237.254 

Walker,  Mike  215 

Wallace.  Bob  189.56 

Wallace,  Carolyn    215 

Walls,  Chris 189,65 

Walls,  Holly '^^ 

Walls,  Suzanne  '89 

Walsh,  Pal  269,189.104.105,148 

Walsh,  Terrv   '89,77 

Walsh,  Tom 216 

Waller,  Ann 189 

Walter,  Brock 97 


Walter,  Mary  189 

Walter,  Mike 97,255 

Wargo.  Robyn 189,53,215 

Warnke,  Kris 189 

Warnock,  Cynthia 189,186 

Wassmer.  Dan 

Watergate   40 

Waters.  Jim 49.55.2 1 5 

Waters.  Mary 

Waters.  Steve 84.189.56 

Watjen,  Al   189 

Wanerson,  Stewart 215 

Wayside  Shop 247 

Weeks,  Don 55.88.89,215 

Weeks,  flegina 189 

Weideling,  Dale 189,271.65 

Weitzel.  Kurt 1 89 

Wellniu.  Becky  267.189 

Welsh,  Andy 27  1 


Welsh.  Bob 271,215 

Welsh,  Laura 94 

Wenneman,  John 189.65.83 

Wenneman.  Judy 

Wenneman.  Stacey  215 

Werman.  Scott  -■- 

West.  Marie..... 189.88.162 

Westerly  20 

WestIHe  236 

Whilton.  Diana 74.189.53.94.163 

Whi 


Ih  te   Don 

/hue.  Kristien 

271.215 

Concert  /Varsity  Band — Front  row:  Leslie  Hokai.  I 
Groenweg,  Kelly  Butlle.  Enn  Denis,  Stephanie  Ger- 
main, Kathi  Keane.  Mary  Miller.  Sheila  Cooney,  Sue 
HuHman.  Kathy  Viall.  Eve  Sollenberger    Second 
row:  Cheryl  Soltis,  Kathleen  VanNest,  Nancy  Wood, 
Michelle  Kay.  Doug  Allington.  Mirgaret  Sabol,  Doug 
Dailey  Tom  Jacobs.  Scott  Daniels.  Heather  Trask. 
Sheryl  Cotman,  Lisa  Roebuck.  Cindy  Hammell,  Rita 
Chomoa.  Catherine  Coteman.  Michele  Paynter,  Sue  Kl 


Third  row:  Beth  Popernack,  Colleen  Hamhn, 
Kristin  Nelsen,  Jenny  Eaton,  Lora  Moody    Robin 
Elliott,  Steve  Lewis    Tony  Herrmann.  Roger  Johnson. 
Amy  Rubenson,  Kurt  Weitzel,  Eric  Aronson,  Jeff 
Sqiesi,  Tim  Taylor.  Jeff  Nagel,  Dave  Francati, 
Charlie  Lefhander,  Sandy  Cleer,  Heather  Boyghly, 
Dave  Spencer.  Scott  Bleisath,  Scott  Wnght.  Deni 
Sylvester,  Karen  Evans.  Back  flow:  Sheri  Radce, 
Martie  Duesing,  Paul  Begnaud.  Jack  Golden,  Jeff 


McQuaie,  Dave  Lafyatis,  Dawn  Lantry.  Cliff  Thomas, 
Ed  Smith.  Simon  Black,  Dave  Clark,  Paul  Grimes, 
Mike  Hamlin.  Laurie  Wilder,  Tom  Jeffers,  Brad 
Gerster.  Ben  Gommel,  Julie  Poffenberger.  Beth 
Rooney,  Tony  Popernack,  Sharon  Davis,  Rob  Sohczyk. 
Mike  Sommer,  Dave  Wolf,  Doug  Rummery,  Paul  Mill- 
Radt- 


Symphonic  Band — Front  Rovw:  Lisa  Abed.  Kelly  Cleer, 
Jane  Groeneweg    Laune  Nagy,  Janet  Jackson,  Sonja 
Linke,  Sue  Grimes.  Olivia  Dorsey,  Laura  Purdum, 
Second  Row:  Margaret  Sabol.  Linda  Yoo,  Julie 
Stnmbu,  Shan  Gray.  Karen  Theis,  Denise  Bradshaw, 
Johnna  Litschho    Carol  Gorges    Pat  Walborn,  Cindy 
HavA,  Debbie  Knauf,  Jill  More,  Ruth  Skowronski,  Diane  i 


Third  Row:  Marsha  Hunt.  Blair 

Bacher,  Donna  Dessaur,  Brad  Scotten.  Mark  Myers, 
Mike  Jelenic  Dave  Bremer,  Scott  Liagumi,  Chris 
Ziegler  Lmda  Nagy  Doug  Ramsayer  Gordon  Jones. 
John  Andre.  Ed  Beremand,  Don  WoH,  Ann  Peeling. 
Renee  Loth,  Nancy  Milbrandt.  Libby  Munro  Jeanne 
Schuster.  Jim  FJelden.  Donna  Quigley.  Back  Row: 


Henrik  Hansen  Chns  Codey.  Dave  Daso.  Chris 
Kearney.  Jeff  Ziegler,  Dan  Zeuch  Dave  Messina.  Tom 
Shellon  An*aa  Koch.  Bob  Popernack  Jim  Mackey. 
Larry  Taranlo.  Jeff  Hawk,  Mark  Bowinkelman,  Glenr 
Coyne  Warren  Olson.  Neal  Bauer,  David  Beck,  Dave 
Foote,  Stephen  Summers 


Whittemore,  Cindy  94.215 

The  Who    43 

Wichman.  Mr.  John 218.223 

Wick.  Dave 

Wier.  Sue 189,178 

Wiese.  Heidi  268,189 

Weise,  Kristin   189 

Wilcox.  Jim  94 

Wilde.  Art  

Wilde,  Lynn  268.56 

Wilder,  Laurie  266.94 

Wilker.  Brian 

Williams.  Kate    , 

Willaims.  Mr,  Thomas 78 

Williams,  Wendy 70 

Wllows.  John 

Wilson.  Jim  

Winter  34.35 

Winters,  Crystal  215 

Wishner.  Tammy 


Marr 


.189 


Wolt,  Bob 108.271,62 

Wolf,  Dave   266.267,269.76 

Wolf,  Don  267,58.59.215 

Wolf  Road  20 

Wolf,  Barb 215 

Wolfe.  David 

Wolfe,  Debbie 215 

Wolfe,  Jennie 269.271.97 

Wolfgang.  Todd 94 


sLib.. 


..43 


Wood,  Nancy 

Woodard,  John   274.270.31.215 

.  Laura 269,92.93 

Worley,  Scott  56 

Wrestling.  JV  84.85 

Wrestling,  Varsity  82.83 

Wright    Jay  

Wright,  Jeff 215 

Wright,  Scott 178.257,258 

Wvatt    Hallie 274.66.94 


Yager,  Frank  56 

Yates,  MaryJane  

Yearbook 114-115 

Yigon,  Bea 

Yigon.  Laura  

Yoo,  Linda 268,38,88,215,242 

Yoo,  Steve 97.244,258 

Young,  Cathy ..,.274.94 

Young,  Sharon    94 

Yount,  Lindsay 274,215 

Yuhas,  Jay  48,51 


z/ 

3S    Mart    43 

,  Mike 24.215 

Paul 54 

nba.  Peter  55,83,169 

er,  Ms.  Connie  223 

er,  Ms.  Marilyn 125.223 

1,  Dan 266.101.215 

.r   Chris    266.267.274.63,215 

ir.  JeH  244 

,,  Jeff  274.269,39.105 

sn,  Kurt  " 

.erman,  Ms..  20 

Shane 55  78  215 

r,  Scott 63  65 

Karin  165 

lan,  Frank 56  78.79 
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Small  Change,  Volume  51  of  the  Bay  High 
School  yearbook  was  printed  by  Inter- 
Collegiate  Press,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kansas,  employing  offset  lithography. 
The  book  uses  a  9x12  format  with  280 
pages.  It  was  printed  on  80  lb.  enamel 
paper  with  endsheets  100  lb.  parchment  and 
had  a  press  run  of  1 200  copies.  Cover 
design  was  by  Stan  Willett  and  was  silver 
hotstamped  over  raised,  embossed  letters. 
Black  highlights  were  silk  screened  onto 
the  Rrench  Line  grained  brown  cover. 

Copy  was  printed  in  Univers  6  pt.,  8  pt., 
10  pt.,  12  pt.,  while  some  headlines  were 
done  in  14  pt.  to  40  pt.  Univers  Italics. 
Body  copy  on  theme  and  division  pages  was 
printed  in  12  pt.  type,  and  the  rest  of  the 
rest  of  the  book's  body  copy  was  printed 
in  10  pt.  Captions,  with  boldface  lead-ins, 
and  taglines,  both  boldfaced  and  italics, 
were  8  pt.  Group  idents  were  6  pt.  Graphic 
aids  used  by  the  staff  included  Letraset, 
Chartpak,  Rormatt,  Geotype,  Transfertech, 
and  Zipatone.  One  point  tool  lines  were 
used  throughout  the  book  around  pictures. 
Page  numbers  were  30  pt.  Univers  Italic. 


One  flat  of  four  color  was  used  on  pages 
2-15.  Underclass,  senior,  and  faculty  por- 
traits were  taken  by  Hal  Briggs,  Elyria, 
Ohio.  Hal  also  developed  and  printed  many 
of  the  candid  photographs.  Both  copy  and 
photographs  are  indexed.  The  staff  at- 
tended the  week-long  Hiram  Yearbook  work- 
shop in  June,  and  Journalism  Day  at 
Bowling  Green  University  in  October.  The 
book  was  one  of  five  in  the  country  to  be 
selected  for  a  pilot  sales  program  with 
Master  Charge  and  Visa. 

Now  Look  What  You've  Done),  Volume  50  of 

the  Bay  High  School  yearbook  received  a 
Medalist  rating  from  Columbia  Scholastic 
Press  Association  with  All-Columbian 
Honors  in  content,  creativity,  layout  and 
design,  as  well  as  a  Trendsetter  for  theme 
and  design,  an  Ail-American  rating  from 
National  Scholastic  Press  Association,  and 
a  Buckeye  rating  from  Northern  Ohio  Scholas- 
tic Press  Association  with  first  place 
honors  in  Layout  and  Design,  Theme  and  De- 
velopment, Innovative  Layout,  Candid  Photo- 
graphy, and  Coverage;  second  place  honors 
in  Cover  and  Caption  Writing;  and  third 
place  in  Copy  Writing. 


Yearbook — Front  row:  Nancy  Coffin,  Doreen  Walker,  Tim  Marsden, 
Tish  Reillv  Jill  Scoby,  Diane  Gorgas,  Kalhy  King,  Lisa  Neufiaus,  Carrie 
Lemek  Second  Row;  Bonnie  Griswold,  Deni  Sylvester,  Karen  Fosler, 
Den.se  Bradshaw,  Liz  Ershek,  Jerri  Truby,  Jennie  Wolfe,  Debbie  KramI, 
Nancy  Schumm,  Onnie  Schall,  Laura  Norman.  Third  row:  Henrik  Han- 


sen, Anne-Mane  Masse,  Francie  Moore,  Bob  Calmus,  Helen  DeCrane. 
Lisa  Huhndorff,  Beth  Abdalla,  Robin  Bailey,  Julie  Sirimbu,  Beth  Chap- 
man   Last  row:  Brian  Patton,  Joel  Rothfusz,  Doug  Allington,  Greg 
Matzinger.  Warren  Olson,  Jeff  Miller,  Keith  Troia,  Doug  Fosler,  John 
Dye,  Jeff  Karcher,  Tricia  Keene 


Colophon — 
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Re-carpeted  during  the  summer 

of  1978,  the  cafeteria  has  re- 
mained clean  despite  predic- 
tions to  the  contrary  from  stu- 
dents. Nick  Koenig  takes  a 
break  from  the  day's  fast  pace 
during  a  lunch  period. 


First  published  in  1931,  the 

literary  magazine  kept  the 
name  Say  S/rs  until  1979,  when 
It  changed  to  Out  of  the  Blue. 
Assistant  Editor  Mary  Reed  ap- 
plauds a  swift  move  during  an 
Animated  Blue  selection  board 
meeting. 

Before  leaving  to  have  a  baby,  Ms. 

Lezlie  Obers  received  a  shower  of  gifts 
from  her  cooking  students.  Ms.  Obers 
left  on  the  final  day  before  Christmas 
vacation,  and  was  replaced  by  Ms.  Judy 
Rothfusz. 
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— Closing 


changes 


the  more 


the  same. 


You've  heard  the  old  saying  that  the  more 

a  thing  changes,  the  more  it  remains  the    /  fie    IllOre 
same.  But  did  BHS  remain 

tbe  same?  Probably  After      thlHQS    ChdHQe, 
all,  what  really  changed?  On  January  1, 
a  new  state  law  forbade  scbools  to  sell 
candy  during  lunch  periods.  But 

Bay  High  wasn't  selling  candy  to      f|?^l/    remdUl 
begin  with.  No  one  ever  repainted 
the  gym  corridor  walls  to  replace  the 
bright  murals;  yet,  the  hall- 
way was  as  popular  as  ever  YOU    \/e    rie3rO 
during  commons  periods.  And 

while  prices  across  the  country  TllaT    OeTOre 

soared  on  such  necessities  as  food,  gas, 

and  clothing,  students  in  Bay  still  man-        tDUT    OOeS 
aged  to  afford  copious  amounts 

of  each.  Sure,  the  details  of  it    dtDlDlY    tO 

every  year  change,  but,  at  least  in 
Bay,  don't  the  important  parts  stay 
pretty  much  the  same? 


Bay  High? 


Changes —  t 


"^  ^ 


One  organization  whose  member- 
ship has  not  dropped  appreciably. 
National  Honor  Society,  chooses 
select  students  only  as  members. 
Newly  inducted  members  Doug 
Ramsayer,  Warren  Olson,  Chris 
Zeigler  and  Clark  Maciag  wait 
for  their  names  to  be  called 
during  the  underclass  assembly. 
Great  Northern  Mall  provides  a 
great  place  for  Katie  and  Marg 
Firalio  to  shop.  Both  babysit 
to  earn  spending  money. 
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Of  course  things  changed!  Students, 
for  example.  Kids  became  more  ma- 
ture; there  were  fewer  inciden- 
ces of  vandalism  in  1979  than 
in  1969,  and  not  as  many  kids  earned  them 
selves  detentions  during  the  year.  Atten- 
dance over  the  years  has  improved 
as  has  the  average  number  of  tar- 
ies  per  student.  Enroll- 
ment in  most  extra-curri- 
cular activities  fell;  yet,  increasing 
numbers  of  students  worked  to  earn  their 
own  spending  money.  Vocational  ed 
ucation  became  more  popular,  as  en 
rollment  was  up  close  to 
50%.  Basically,  students 
took  more  responsibilities 
upon  themselves,  and  they 
seemed  to  take  these  responsibili- 
ties seriously. 


One  of  the 

most  obvious 

changes 

came  in  the 

students,  who 

are,  on 

the  whole, 

better  behaved 

than  those  ten 

years  ago. 


Changes 


Using  acrylic  paints  to  complete 
her  painting,  Kim  Estok  receives  in- 
spiration from  a  book  of  landscape 
photography. 


Changes  - 
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The  final  home  game  of  the  season 
played  against  Westlake.  gives 
members  of  the  Class  of  '81  a 
chance  to  display  their  brand  of 
school  spirit. 


Perhaps  Bay 
Village  wil 
never  change, 
but  the 
mts  are 
bound  to. 


So,  then,  what  changed?  Maybe 

the  building  stayed  the  same, 

maybe  the  teachers  will  never 

change,  and  quite  possibly  the 

world  of  Bay  Village  will 

continue  on  its  path  for 

eternity.  But  something  was  bound  to 

change,  and  it  obviously  had  to  be  the 

students.  Though  they  didn't         O^II/VoiT/'C     ^Tf- 

vary  by  an  immense  amount  each 

year,  it  was  still  enough  to  cause 

a  small  change  around  the  school. 
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